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BASKET BALL 


For the sale of 14 gross (216 lead pen- 
cils), amounting to $10.80, we will give 
you your choice of Two Premiums. 





N.I. Sept. °25 

AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., a 
Northwestern Bldg., 

| Minneapolis, Minn. | 








Gentlemen: 


| Please mail...................0 gross of Lead Pen- 

cils to be sold by my pupils at five cents 
each, for which we are to receive ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE and Postage prepaid, our 
choice of the Premiums you offer. Also 
if remittance is made within 60 days we 
are to receive the Three Embroidered 








Handkerchiefs for the Teacher, and Pencil 
Case for the pupil selling the most pencils. | 


| State Articles Wanted......................000c0------ | 
[1 NE Sen one 


| P. O. Address.......... 


(ESTABLISHED 1917) 


Original Playground Equipment House 
NORTHWESTERN BLDG., 


Cotton 
Bunting, Sewed 
Stripes, Printed Stars 

























AN EASY WAY TO GET MANY USEFUL LITTLE THINGS FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM WITHOUT SPENDING ONE PENNY OF YOUR OWN MONEY. 










PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Large 
Size 


| A NECESSITY IN EVERY SCHOOL ROOM. 


FOR THE 
TEACHER 


For her inter- 
est in the sale 
of the pencils 
we will award 
this box of 
Three beautiful 
Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Best Rubber Bladders 
Manufactured 
















Lincoln 






Washington 
Robert E. Lee 
James Whitcomb Riley 


PORTRAITS IN BEAUTIFUL CIRCASSIAN WALNUT OR POLYCHROME FRAMES COMPLETE WITH GLASS 13 x 19 inches. 


Take advantage of the most wonderful opportunity that has ever been offered to secure, 
free of all cost, playground equipment, of value far exceeding your expectations. 


If you will fill in order blank below, we will mail you POSTAGE PREPAID, one gross, 144 high grade No. 2 
Soft Lead Pencils, to be sold by your pupils for five cents each, and immediately upon receipt of $7.20 (pro- 
ceeds of same) we will mail you Free and postage prepaid, your choice of one of the premiums illustrated. 


Fitted With 





VOLLEY BALL 


1 





For the sale of 2 gross (288 lead pen- 
cils), amounting to $14.40, we will give 
you your choice of Three Premiums. 









FOR THE PUPIL 


Selling the largest number of pencils we will 
award this 


JACKIE COOGAN SCHOOL COMPANION 
Metal box \\ ; 













fully finished } 
in various col- 
ors. Contains 
4 finest quality 
rubber-tipped 
Pencils, one 
pen _ holder, 
One pen point {it 
andoneeraser [[? EE MA5= 


EVERY BOY andGIRL SHOULD HAVE ONE 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the music of 
the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, inspired the orders 
of the Troubadours, Trouveres, Minstrels, and Minnesingers, which led to the 


birth of Modern Music. 


MELODY 


Rock-a-bye Baby; Sweet and Low; Lullaby - - - 18664 


Our mussion of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 children of the schools 
of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in its results. We have unlocked the treasure 
house of all the world’s great and beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the 
elements of which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase of its technique? 


Song to the Evening Star; Celeste Aida - - 18759 


Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes - - - 626 


By. the Waters of Minnetonka - - - - 1015 


Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 19396 


Songs My Mother Taught Me - - 727 


RHYTHM 


Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 


Farewell to Cucullain - - - - 3017 





Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 18840 
Motive for Skipping - - - - - - 18253 
Dance of Greeting - - - - - 17158 
I See You ------- 17158 
Le Secret - - -- - 17689 
- s coe — 
5 . Musette 18314 e r- : 
<3 PES 8. 
a Qs 2 
cas m 5 = ° 
_ BR ow 
g Be 
a § Se 
2 5 "i? 
. < SEs. 
O ad ; So ' 
es Deer Dance - - 35749 “a S 
A Perfect Day - - - - 857 
Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 
Whoopee Ti Yi Yo'- - - - - 19059 
Sweet is True Love - - - - - - - 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - - - - - - 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble - - - - - - 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird - - - - - - - - - 19250 


1 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


Or are you giving them the real music itself? Think it over. 








Educational Department 
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Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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J. S. LATTA, INC. 





MAILING PRICE, 41.50 





Latta’s Duplicator 
Pad size 7x10 inches, price $2.14; size 914x12%4 
inches, price $3.19, Each 
complete with sponge, 
ink and instructions. Pint 
refill, $1.04; quart, $1.94, 
Hektograph paper, os 
11, medium quality, 500 
sheets, price 9lc, Good 
quality paper, $1.14. Hek 
ink, violet or black, 34c. 
Hektograph Pencil, IIc. 
Fancy paper for original 
copies, 45 sheets.....49c 
Gummed Devices 
Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box..... 9c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...19c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....34c 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 
Sets Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set..29¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd, 1 to 5 inches, box, 43c 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE J e 





READ THIS 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 


About two thirds of Latta’s Book No. 
contains the following: No. 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9..14c No. 
8 Animal Drawings for Toys.......5¢ No. 





Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 


9x12 inches, contains 320 pages and 


50 popular pictures, 


Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Flag; Pump- 
kin; Grapes; Turkey; Oak Leaves; Golden Rod. 
New Cuitp Lire CaLenpar STENcILs, 22x34. Set 
nine school. months, 74c; each, llc; 3 for 29c. 
OtHer Stencits, 22x 


WHY PAY MORE ? 
The sixth edition is FREE ! FREE ! FREE ! Normal Instructor—Primary Plans.. 


Latta’s Book for Teachers......... 


weighs two pounds, It represents the Select one number free with every dollar purchase, Primary Education, 1 year......... $2.00 
efforts of several prominent educators No.1. Name 4 blackboard borders stencils, value..20c Kindergarten and First Grade, 1 yr..$2.00 
needs of rural and pri- No. Name 2 blackboard calendar stencils, val...22c Child Life Magazine, 12 issues..... $3.00 
Postpaid....... $1.50 No. Name 2 blackboard map stencils, value.....20c Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. ..$2.50 


Six Dixon No, 2 lead pencils, 5c quality...23c National Geographic Mag., 12 issues.$3.50 
Set of 50 assorted drawings to color....... 19c Modern Priscilla, 12 issues..... ui 
25 outline maps, 8%x11, Continents and U.S., 19c Review of Reviews, 12 issues.... 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Deduct 25c each if you order 2 or more. 

















BAUS WICKES. oc0cccis 24c How to Teach the Primary Grades, 305 pages, cloth bound $1.25 





Paper, Paste, Crayons 
Manila Drawing Paper, lb., 13c; ream 6x9, wt. 
2Y4 ibe.; 3265; Heath SEIZ, > IDS. 5 « cscciece 6lc 
Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 sheets, 25c; same 
paper, 18x24, asstd. colors, 15 sheets, 2 Ibs..42c 
Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 18c; ream, 
6x9, 3% Ibs., 58c; 





34, each, llc; Pump- 


rm, 9x12, wt. 6% 
1.12 


kin andVine; Grape; e We are prepared to supply MNO? Sean eccdes $1. 

Turkey; Log Cabin; IMPORTANT: any Sask pabliahed by the | Light weight Tinted 
Typical Pilgrims; Cat F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When ordering Poster Paper, 50 
Tails and Birds; Pil- books and supplies from us you may include any sheets, 18 colors, 
grims Landing; May- items needed from the Owen list and thus save 9x12, l6c; same pa- 


flower; Welcome; 
Roll of Honor; Pro- 


the time and bother of making out two orders. 


per, 36 sheets 18x24, 








gram; Santa and Deer, 

PuystoLocy, each Ilc; Skeleton, Heart, Stomach, 
Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, Circulation. * 

Sear Work Stencits, 10 of each, Thanksgiving; 
Animals; Children, Brownies, Fruit, 10 for Ile 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, doz, asstd...24c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.......... 19c 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A. 


S. LATTA, Inc., 


Report Cards 


vd 
3. 
4, 
a 
. 
44 Large Drawings to Color...... 29e No.8. 42 paper cutting designs, 5x8, assorted.....17c Everyday Plans for All Grades, set of 3 vols, for..$1.50 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, 5x8....17¢c No.9. 2 quarts good black ink in powder form...24c mms) Year's Entertainment, 344 pp., bound in silk clo. $1.50 
16 Mother Goose Drawings to Trace and Color, 6x9 inches......... 14c No. 10. Two sheets pencil carbon paper 20x30..... 23¢ _ m| Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus., by Wright.$2.00 
Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards for first 6 grades.......... 22c No. 11. Twelve sheets tracing paper, 17x22........ 19c = ABRAM NGE) Pathfinder, | yr., $1.00; Popular Educator, | yr. .$2.00 
16 Landscape and Language Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......... 14c No. 12, Flash number cards, 5x8, for teacher...... 19¢ the Seeley’s Question Book, $1.75; School Arts Mag. .$3.00 
Set of 33 Construction Patterns (with 100 brass paper fasteners)....84c No. 13. Latta’s Silent Seatwork Language Cards...23c PAAMMBUSEGWAN) Etude, 1 year, $2.00; Guide to Nature, | year....$1.50 
How to Teach Reading and Phonics, 32 pages, 6x9 inches......... 29c¢ No. 14. Latta’s Silent Seatwork Arithmetic Cards...22c Pictorial Review, $1.50; Little Folks Magazine. .$2.00 
Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 96 pages, 6x9 inches..........++.++- 29c No. 15. Thirty special day sewing cards for........19¢ For the Children’s Hour by Bailey and Lewis, 
50 Drawings to Color, 6x9....24¢ 12 Borders to Color, 5 in. high..9c No. 16. Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print. 19c 133 well known stories, cloth...........s+s.0% $1.75 
16 Gingerbread Drawings, 4x5..4c 50 Drawings assorted sizes....19c No. 17. Picture of Lincoln, 16x20, brown print.....19c Marion George Plan Books for 10 school months. 
16 Cock Robin Drawings, 4x5..4c 16 Hiawatha Drawings, 6x9...14c No. 18. Large Col’d Posters, 10 in. high, 7 subjects.24c Intermediate Set, Primary Set, .$3.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings, 4x5. .4c 12 Calendars to Color, 6x9..... 9c No. 19. Toy Money, coins and bills, over $500 for..24c Story of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 
16 Pioneer Drawings, 4x5...... 4c 30 Sewing Card Patterns......19c No. 20. Alphabets and Figures to paste, 2000 I-in. .29c by Chas, 704 pages 300 illustrations, 
16 Three Bear Drawings, 4x5...4c 30 New Sewing Cards........ 2Ic NOTE—Buy any of above if you prefer. Size 614x9 inches, cloth bound............+-- $2.00 


Rubber Type Printers 


Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 


Complete in 
fibre box. 

3/16 inch. ,84c 
% inch...$ 
Y% inch...$ 


aseakted colira: wt 25 monthly report cards for grades.......... 4c 
WANNER bic "Ade 25 grade report cards, six weeks period...... loc 

White Writing, ruled, 500 sheets, 8x1014. .93¢ 25 High School report cards, six weeks period, 18c 

Typewriter Bond, 500 sheets, 8'4xI1...$1.05 Latta’s New C1ass Recorb, the ‘ 

Oak Tag for Charts, 50 sheets, 9x12..... 40c four weeks plan, 180 names.. Ie 

Crayola, 8 colors, dozen boxes.......... g7¢ Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 

Paste Flour, | Ib. makes 4 quarts, for....24c wks semester plan, 225 names, 17c 

Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100....... 2c i j 

Min 6c! de me 2: Vinee c2i2i¢ Printed Outline Maps 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for...... 17c U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group 


of States. Any map for History or 

Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 

84x11 in., 50 for 39c; 100 for 74c 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn 
7th Ave., Huntington, West Virginia 
18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE: 














Death of Dr. Clarke 


Dr. John M. Clarke, Director of the 
New York State Museum at Albany, 
State Geologist and Paleontologist, one 
of the most distinguished of American 
scientists, died in Albany May 29. He 
had been officer and member of learned 
societies, and had received medals for 
his contributions in geology and other 
fields, the most recent such honor be- 
ing the Thompson Gold Medal of the 
National Academy of Sciences. He had 
issued many reports and bulletins re- 
lating to his researches. At the time 
of his death, in addition to his other 
duties, he held the chair of geology in 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 
He was an enthusiastic lover of nature, 
eager to popularize interest in science, 
especially as this might be accom- 
plished through the splendid collec- 
tions of the State Museum. In all liv- 
ing things of the present, as well as of 
the past, he rejoiced. His descriptions 
of nature are those of a poet. From 
the company of those who can write 
delightfully of their adventures in ex- 
Ploring the world about us, Dr. Clarke 
will be greatly missed. 


Platoon School Opportunities 


About half of Pittsburgh’s elemen- 
tary school children are enrolled in 
Platoon schools. Introduced nine and 
a half years ago as an experiment with 
1,200 children, about 36,000 are now 
Instructed under the “work-study-play 
plan,” each subject taught by a special 
teacher in a room specially equipped 
for the purpose. In a recent pamph- 
let, “Superopportunities of the Pitts- 
burgh Platoon Schools,” the superin- 
tendent, principals, and teachers de- 
Scribe the enrichment of educational 
°pportunities that has come to the 
Pupils with the adoption of this plan. 


Troops would never be deficient in 
Courage if they could only know how 
eficient in it their enemies were.— 


} Brownies. 





Duke of Wellington. 


New Building for N. Y. U. 
Education School 


The School of Education of New 
York University, which has experi- 
enced a remarkable growth since Dean 
John W. Withers became its head, is 
to be housed in a new 15-story, $3,000,- 
000 building on Washington Square, 
New York. New York University, 
which already owns a large building 
occupying part of the east side of the 
Square, has acquired the remaining 
property on that side. Chancellor Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, in making the an- 
nouncement, pointed out that in four 
years under Dean Withers, the enrol- 
ment of the School of Education has 
increased 800 per cent. There are both 
undergraduate and graduate depart- 
ments, to which students from all over 
the country are attracted. 

The new building will provide, in ad- 
dition to classrooms, a large auditori- 
um, gymnasiums, shops, and labora- 
tories. Elementary and secondary ob- 
servation practice schools also will be 
housed in the new building. Ample 
space will be provided for various bu- 
reaus of educational research, includ- 
ing. vocational guidance and personnel 
service. Provision will be made for 
student activities. Emphasis will be 
placed on facilities for graduate re- 
search, especially in the new depart- 
ments of physical education, music ed- 
ucation, commercial and normal school 
education. 


Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emcritus 
of Simmons College and author of 
widely-used school books, has_ been 
chosen president of the Girl Scouts of 
America to succeed Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, who becomes first vice-presi- 
dent. The report for 1924 of the direc- 
tor of the Scouts shows a membership 
of 98,370 Scouts, Associate Scouts, and 





For the past eleven years Page Sev- 
en has carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! 





Start the Children Right with 
Permoplast 


Modeling Clay 


PERMOPLAST is the permanently plastic model- 


ing clay for kindergarten and primary work. 


It does 


not dry out and may be used over and over again as 


often as desired. 


Permoplast is sanitary, odorless, free from dust, clean, 


antiseptic—surprisingly inexpensive. 


in 8 


beautiful colors. Its wide use is assurance of its 


superior value in educational work. 


Samples for 20 Pupils . . $ 


1. 


As a progressive teacher, you recognize the growing 
importance of Art Clay work in the primary and in- 
termediate grades. But much of your pupils’ success 
as well as your own depends upon the use of the 
right materials. Thousands of teachers find PER- 


MOPLAST the ideal clay for its purpose. 


it 


yourself with your pupils under our liberal special 


offer. Mail the coupon with $1. NOW. 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PERMO- 


DRY OUT 


| American Art Clay Co., 
327 W. 14th St., 


PLAST 7 Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


DOESN’T | Permoplast Modeling Clay sufficient for 20 pupils. 


for which send prepaid 








ACTION WORD PICTURE 
POSTERS. For teaching the 
meaning of the printed word in 
first grade by means of illustrated 
posters to be used at the desk, or 
for wall decoration, 24 child il- 
lustrations of “N rch,” “Run, 


r ~ —4 





‘Jump,”’ iG ete, are 
printed in stiiiouaite on 9x 12 
inch cards, with word in very 


LD large script ‘below the picture. Ex- 
{— & Ce} tional value of this set shown 

in fact that many teachers have 
formerly paid 25c¢ per picture, 
hand made. We now produce 


these posters in quantity, and 
therefore offer following extreme 








No, 2102 





reduction in price. No. 2102—Per set.......... $0.50 
SELF - TEACHING VOCABU- 
LARY. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers, A group of five ‘‘self- 
teaching by samples’’ sets, each 
cet. consisting of 90 cards’ 2x 3 
inches, giving self-instruction in 
vocabulary of 90 words taken 
from Thorndike’s list. One side 
of each card printed with draw- 
ing of a subject familiar to every 
child, ineluding animals, — birds, 





. ee toys, ete., with name printed be- 
” low the drawing.  Tunil studies 
words until he feels that he knows 

No. 2066 each one, then tests self by turn- 


: ing to back of card, on which is 
printed name without picture. Includes complete in- 
structions, self-testing, and word games, particularly 
suited to children of forei gn parentage. o. 206 
2709—F'rom first 5 





From Thorndike’s list. No. 00 

Thorndike words, No. 2110—lI*rom second 500 

Thorndike words. No. 24111—From third 500 

Thorndike words, No. 2112—From first 1500 
Thorndike words. 

FOUN: UD Di iivssiavesiornsecstarneesesecsvenseerennae $0.40 

————— =~ SILENT READING PICTURES 

To Color, <A set of 16 pictures 

Pa of small anima's, with a silent 

‘es 5 ie ra reading story containing  color- 

} “35 ing instructions for cach animal, 

j Size 6x9 inches, Complete set 

of | contains 160 prints, ample ma- 

terial for ten Jessons in class of 


16 pupils, or five lessons in class 
Q, aol of 32 pupils. No. 2094—Per 
( = Vy DRE cnnvosecrcsnnncepmaccorsnsensonsee $0.50 








art 
a mr, WHAT HAPPENED STORIES. 
“4 By Garry Cleveland Myers, For 
J  srd and 4th Grades. Two = 
consisting of 382 stories each, 

‘No. 2094 printed on 4% x6 inch cards, 
Each story is an account of. stri king episodes com- 
mon to the observation and experieuce of every pu- 
pil. Therefore strongly motivated silent reading ex- 








ercises. L’upil is to write in a sentence what hap- 

pened. draw what happened and 

then to give the story a title. : 

No. 2096—Per set............ $0.40 | . Riddles to 

No. 2097—Per set............ $0.40 | Read @-Draw 
READ AND sleot oat 





Been ss TO 
DRAW. For 2nd and 3rd Grades. 
A vet of 32 6x 9 inches, 

DE card contains one riddle 
based on interesting facts. famil- 
iar to the pupil. He is to read _it 
and then draw the answer. 
some cases he is to color 
drawing The riddles are P 
written as to maintain the read- 

er’s curiosity until the last sen- 

tence has been read, No 


—~ TT 
Q Be oy 2nd and 3rd Grades. 
numbers 


YAKS ff ) set, like our rs 

7 PX. 2004, 2077, and 2078 
SH ‘i puts good educational the- 
s q ory 


cards, 


















wes 2069 
2069—Per set........ $0.30 








THE FUNNY 
And eT 


into pri ictice. It stim- 
ulates imagination and cre- 
ative effort. Includes 128 
drawings, to color, sixteen 
—— prints of each of eight sub- 

































No. 2075 jects includ’ng:—the Funny 

z Clown, Polly's Birthday 

Party, The Little Dutch Girl, Danny’ Rat's Plan, 

The Snowman, The Pig Twins, Mother Rabbit's Sur- 

prise, and Brownie Ilen and Her Babies. This set 

also includes a Silent Reading Story for each pic- 
ture which tells how to color, 

No. 2075—Per set. $0.50 

_— NO. 2005 — PICTURE 

“ures || MAKING. Kight model 

E.R = for freehand cutting 

= with pupil’s directions for 

PICTURE} |} assembling posters, and 

{MAKING} | teacher's verification sheet 

i eae for checking up pupil’s 

work, For cultivating the 

—_ pupil's ability to read un- 

derstandingly, follow direc- 

a 2005 tions, and construct some- 

thing of interest. Each... $0.40 





HARTER’S SILENT TEACHERS NO. 2028—Pri- 
mary Reading. <A brand new idea for silent reading 
feat work. Set consists of six colored cards, with | 
clever little thumb nail sketches of fruits, candy, 
nuts and other good things to eat; wild animals, do- 
mestic animals, birds, ete. 126 pictures in all. 
The name of cach article below each picture on a 
circ ular cut-out tablet. Work consists of sorting out 
and placing the correct 
word under each picture. 
Primary Arithmetic. An- 











other new idea for primary 
number seat work, Col- 
ored cards with various sim- 
ple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division 
combinations, Made _ like | 
Set No. 2028 but with the | 
number combinations, in- | 
stead of pictures, on body 


of card and answerg on 


cut-out tablets. 


No. 2028 
. 2026—Silent Teacher of Addition 
. 2032—Silent Teacher of Subtraction 
. 2033—Siient Teacher of ee 


“woe veneer of Divicio 


iss, per set.. -$0.60 | 





| 86—KEvery Day Work and Play; No. 88—Playtime 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY: PLANS 


N EW SELF-TEACHING SEATWORK DEVICES 


PUBLISHED BY THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Under the direction of 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, PH: D. 
Cleveland School of Education. 





FOLKLORE FRIENDS. 
Stories to Read and Color. 
for 2nd and 3rd Grades. 
Self-teaching because the 
child colors only as a means 
to express what he reads. 
Set consists of eight pic- 
tures and _ eight stories, 
printed on 6 x 9 inch cards, 
Pictures are to be colored 
according to the descrip- 








~ No. 2077. tion given in stories, _In- 
cludes: The Little Red 

IIen, The Seven Little Kids, The Country Mouse, 
Jack and His Wooden Soldiers, The Three Kittens, 


and Little Red Riding Hood. Provides ample mate- 
rial for eight lessons in a class of sixteen pupils, or 
four lessons in a class of 32 pupils. 

$0.50 


No. 2077—Per set. 
TEDDY BEAR PARADE. 
A_ new set similar to 








“The Funny Clown’ but 
with stories leading up to 
the incompleted part of 


each drawing. Child reads 
the stories and draws in the 
omitted portion of the pic- 








a ture, and then colors the 
ich GM completed pe ture with 
oa crayons. | This set includes 


emacs —- 
No. 2078 128 drawings, sixteen prints 
of each of. eight subjects, 
including The Lost Puppy, Jocko, The Monk, Stop 


and Go, Ben's Christmas, The Birthday Party, The 
Teddy Bear Parade, Kit and Kat, and Bozo the 
Clown, with a separate story for each subject. 


No. 2078—Per set $0.50 
FACTS AND NUMBER VALUES. For 3rd, 4th and 


5th Grades. Set consists of 32 cards, size 4% x6 
juches, Lesson side of card contains for example, 
names of twelve largest U. S. cities paired with pop- 
ulation and arranged in dies order. Pupil is to 
put pairs in order. Answer side of card gives pairs 
in correct order with numbers 
spelled out, 


1 
No. 2101—Per set............ $0.40 


MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS to 
Color. 
drawings for 
Excellent for pupils’ 
and for schoolroom decoration. 
Black and .white outlines with 
rhymes_ printed on good white 3- 
ply cardboard, 9x 12 inches with 
directions for crayon or water 








Primary 
color work, 











Te Marcy Scnc Seppty O : ee Rae same drawings 
e also used in our PATCH- 
"No. 2064 Ww ‘ORK POST TER described _ be- 


low. No. 2064—Per set..$0.35 


PATCH-WORK POSTERS from 
Mother Goose. Of great educa- 
tional value in teaching children 
to use scissors and paste. Rub-a- 
Dub*Dub, Little Miss Muffet, Lit- 
tle Tommy Tucker, Old Mother 
Hubbard, Mistress Mary, did 
Woman Tossed up in a_ Basket, 
See Saw, Bye Baby Bunting, Lit: 
tle Boy Blue, and Sing a Song of 
Sixpence, printed on heavy 9 x 12 
inch colored Mounting paper. Al- 
so a number of brilliantly colored 
sheets of cutting paper with print- 
ed outlines of various parts of 

















No. 2065 








each picture, to be cut apart and 
pasted according to complete in- 
structions. No, 2065—Per Set.............-..--0 $0.50 


VERB DEMONS. [By Garry Cleveland Myers. For 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Grades. Two sets each consist- 
ing of 16 self-teac hing from sample cards size 9 x 12 
inches. On lesson side of each of 8 cards are 25 
sentences including 11 verb forms of sit, lie and let. 
On the self-teaching side are 20 of these same sen- 
tences with verbs omitted, On 8 other cards appear, 
the verbs set, lay and leave. 
No. 2091—Per set. $0.40 
$0.40 


7 CLARA BURD SEAT-WORK 
bp] PICTURES of Child Life. A 
4] series, ready May 1st. 
: Lage | in seven colors, Size 
43% x5 inches. With sug- 
Mjgestions for innumerable uses 
in Seatwork, Silent Reading, 
4 Booklet making, Composition, 
etc. Twelve pictures in each 
jset. Set No. 75—Down on 
{the Farm; No. 80—When a 
y Needs a Friend; No. 
No. 

3 





No. 2092—Per set 

















“4 81—Children’s Games; 

482—Wee Wisdom; -" 

—tLet’s Pretend; No. 

Nursery Rhymes; No. 85—Ilansel_and Gretel 






No. 


Proverbs; No. 89—Songs We Love. Per set......$0.30 
NO. 2003 THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS. Eight new and original thought question 


cards with answers to match. Over sixty- four, m's- 
caliancous questions in set. Good for any primary 
grade. Makes the pupils think. Each $0.40 
NO. 2024—PAIRING WORDS AND PICTURES. 
A set of sixteen identical cards with pictures of 
thirty-six interesting and familiar objects with the 
name of each object printed in clear type. (Pictures 
and words are to be_cut apart and then paired and 
matched by the pupils. 
tion and word picture combinations, Each. 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS. Self-teaching ath. 
metie for the 1st grade. Using of numbers from 
to 10 is taught by interesting pictures on the old 
ing side of the card, For example:—picture of 3 
bears in a row. To the right of the picture is print- 
ed,—‘Three bears—3.”’ On the self-testing side of 
card — appears “Three bears,” With. illustration. 
Includes 16 cards, 6x 9 inches. 

No. 2093—Per set $0.40 





For teaching word recogn‘- | 
- y © | ber games, guessing games, 
set. 





New set_of Mother Goose | 
Grades. | 





THE GROCERY STORE. By 
Garry Cleveland Myers.  Self-su- 
pervised study for 2nd or 3rd 
Grades. Eight cards 9 x 12 inch- 
es with 160 interesting problems 
in buying groceries from_ pictured 
shelves of Store. One-half of each 
ecard pictures the grocery store 
shelves, with canned goods, fruit, 
vegetables, etc., all neatly ar- 
ranged and priced, Problems 
printed on other half of each 
card, Set also includes answer 
ecard, to be placed on_ teacher's 








desk. When pupil finishes lesson 
he checks work from answer No. 2067 
card. No, 2067—Per set..$0.40 


} THE TOY STORE. For 2nd or 


grd_ Grades. Similar to the 
Grocery Store, above, but pic- 
turing the toy store, and with 
problems in toy buying, An ex- 
ceptionally interesting set for 
ct ildren, 

No. 2071—Per set............ $0.40 


A TEACHING NUMBER 
CA Ds. Self-Supervised Seat- 
Series for Ist and 2nd 
grades designed to_ relieve the 
teacher of the sometimes irksome 
! -_ of ee er o> 
pl quic y masters a possible 

No. 2071 — of the numerals 1 
v 0 by himself, with little or 

no attention from “the teacher. 
Entire = is printed on two 
sides of card. Study from an- 
swer side of the cards and_ test 
from reverse side, on which is 
printed: the problem without the 
answer, 100 cards, size 2x3 
nches, with complete directions, 
Supplied either with or without 
ae Myers’ Diagnostic Test Pads, 
2060 — Self-Teaching AD- 
MTION, per set................ w: “4 
one__ test 


No. 2061 

ing MULTIPLICATION, per set —&———___- —— 

0. ffaciees one test pad No. 2060 
No. 2501). —Self- 
teaching DIVISIOS plerit $0.50. No. 2063— 
Self-Teaching SU PTR. TION, per set $0.50. T%. 
cludes one Test Pad No. 2503). Without Test I Pads. 
any of the above, per set. 40 






































NUMBER PUZZLE 
CARDS. A brand _ new self- 
checking arithmetic device 
for drill in all the addition 
combinations totaling froin 
10 to 20. Cards are size 
inches, One card 
with combinations to be 
arranged in 4 vertical and 
4 horizontal rows so as to 
add to 10 in each direction. 
Other similar cards with 
numbers to be arranged_in 
0% fashion to make ° 

and so on up to 
20 No. Co KG No. 2085 


SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS. By K. M. Persing 
and Garry Cleveland Myers. For all grades from 
3rd_to Senior High School. Set consists of 16 
“Self-teaching by Samples” lessons in paragraph 


summarizing, which is the highest form of silent 
reading and study. Each lesson includes three sam- 

















»le summaries and five exercises for the rel. bo 
Geachers Key for neg No. 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Grades. BOBOe ror” on and 6th 

Frades. No. 2081—-For. 7th and 8th Grades. No. 

2082—For 8th and 9th Grades. No. 2083—For 
Senior High School, 

Price, per set $0.40 








oe... 2053—GOING THROUGH 

E ZOO. With verses by Hd- 
aan Vance Cooke. An excep- 
tionally useful set of Zoo animal 
drawings with »verse appropriate 
for each animal, Each 25 


NO. 2008 — Aor ye 
WORDS. FEightcards. 288 dif- 
ferent words to classify as months 
of .the year, ae, parts of 
the body, etc. Each. $0.4 


NO. 2000—DOMINO AND FIG- 
URE COMBINATIONS. Eight 
No. 2053 new combinations (16 cards) in 

an envelope, to be cut apart and 
placed in individual envelopes. Pupils lay their cards 
2 poles, according to combinations, matching $030 
side, er set. 


NO. 2014—HARTER’S 
PERCEPTION CARDS. 
Thirty cards, one card for 
each figure, 1 to 10, one 
for each word, one to ten 
and ten domino cards, 
from one to ten, Can be 
used as flash cards for 
instant recognition; pupils 
can work out various 
combinations; for num- 




















No. 2014 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES TO DRAW. For First 


etc. 


Grade. A set of thirty-two 4% x 6 inch cards, with 
a Mother Goose rhyme printed in clear type at top of 
each card, and instructions for original drawing and 
coloring of the Mother Goose characters, Teaches 
pupils to read, and stimulates interest and imagina- 
tion in original drawings. 

076—Per set. $0.30 





ORDER ANY OF ABOVE PUBLICATIONS FROM THESE DEALERS :— 


ARKANSAS Smeets. SERVICE 


BUXTON & SKINNER 


EDUCATOR SUPPLY CO. 
Mitchell, S. D. 


Rock, Ark. St. Louis, Missouri 
ANDERS M. CATARACT BOOK & STA. co. FLANAGAN CO., A. 
Chicago, titinois x Falls, S. D Chicago, Ill. 
Bac, _— GARDEN CITY EDUCATION- 





cousenn, "SCHOOL SUP. co. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
DOSBSON-EVANS CoO., THE 


AL COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
Gnanee, JOHN eg co. 
a 





, Wyomi 
sae enna. Columbus, Ohio’ Spokane, Wash. 
cago, Illinois DULANY-VERNAY CoO. HERRICK BOOK & STA. CO. 
BEECHER-KEITH SUPPLY co. Baltimore, Maryland ™ Denver, —... me 
he bald EAU CLAIRE BOOK STA. | HILLSDALE SCHOOL SUPP’ 
ont, een COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wis. COMPANY, Hillsdale, Mich. 
1 ECKDALL & McCARTY HOLCOMB CoO., J. R. 
wre: | & wg Loy esha Emporia, Kansas nave . e 
co., THE coe SUPPLIES CO. {+} ’ . 
BURROWS BROS.Co., edar Rapids, lowa Maryville, Mo. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





September 1925 





PUPILS’ FUN- 
NY PAGES. By 
Garry Cleveland 
Myers.  Excep- 
tionally _ interest- 
ing and_ enter- 
taining supple- 
mentary Silent 


reading for 2nd 
and 3rd Grades. 


These three sets 
are a_ refinement 
of the newspaper 





comic pages which 
so grip the child’s 
interest. each 
set consists of 16 

cards, 6x9 inches, with from four to six illustra. 














tions, in color, for he funny story on each card, 
No. 2113. 2114 me. 2115 
Price, per set .--$0.40 








MOTHER GOOSE §SIL- 
HOUETTES. By Miss e 


ence Sampson, edited 
Garry Cleveland Myers. 
First grade pupils teach 


themselves meanings of the 
printed word, word order, 
and sentence order in 

Mother Goose rhymes. Sil- 
houette illustrations of each 
mayne are printed on cards 
9x12 inches, Rhymes are 





No. 2098 





printed in large clear type 
in stripe, to be cut apart. Pupils read each strip 
and place in proper sequence beside the picture 
. er set $0.40 
WORD CLASSIFYING Motivat--—————_._—. 
ed by Stories. For 2nd, 3rd, and] Word Classifying 
4th Grades. Each of 16 self- a 
teaching cards 6x9 inches, has 


a fascinating story so written as 
to suggest to the child a flood of 
pictures. Following the | story 
are a group of words from which 
the child is to select one or more 


lists adopted to designate high 
spots in the story. These silent 
reading projects appeal to the 


native interests and prompt pur- 











posing. They have definite edu-{_.. ™'*: 

cational value, N 2074 
No. 2074—Per set.......... $0.40 0, 
STORY STARTERS. By Garry Cleveland Myers, 


For 4th, 5th, 6th Grades. Two sets of 382 


Ph.D. 
stories printed on cards 9x 12 inches, based upon 


interesting everyday experiences of school children, 
stories which make an emotional appeal. Pupil is to 
copy_ the story, finish it and give it a title. Moti- 
vated to read and to create, he learns by copying 


samples carefully some elementary skill in written 
208 t $0.40 








composition, ¥ 6—Per set.................. 4 
No. 2087—Per set $0.40 
READING AND WRITING 

NUMBERS. [Ly Garry Cleveland | Reading @ W: 
Myers, Ph.D. For 3rd and 4th NUMBERS 
Grades. 32 Self-teaching lessons [| = -==-=* 

in Reading and Writing Num- 








bers. Lessons appear ins 

Each lesson has 12 exercises 
which child reads, sper example, 
“Seventy-three—73.’ On _ the 
other side of this card, ‘‘Sey- 
enty-three” pppenrs alone. Child 


is to supply 73. Child turns back 
to the lesson side whenever he 
needs help. _ Without any assist- 
ancé from the teacher the aver- *= 
age child can learn from these No, 2072 
ecards to read and write large 

numbers accurately. No. 2072—Per set........ $0.40 


READING AND WRITING DECIMALS. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. For 3rd and 4th Grades, 16 
ie te Men lessons in Reading and Writing Deci- 
mals, Lessons appear in sequence. Zach lesson has 
12 ‘exercises in reading decimals from which 
child studies. On the other side of the card the dee- 
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imal appears alone, Child_ turns back to the les- 
son side whenever he needs: help. Without any 
assistance from the teacher the average child can 
learn fro™ these cards to read and write devi- 
mals accurately. No. 2073—Per  set........ $0.4 
NO. 2004—DESCRIPTIVE SIL 

HOUETTES. Eight silhouette 
cards, four silhouettes of animals, > 

birds, etc., with descriptive sen-] * 
tences, on each card. Provides ex- 
cellent Silent Reading material 7 

for First and Second Grades. |} i 
Each $0.40; ° |. 

NO. 2007—RIDDLES. Sixteen 4 HE: 
identical ——, with ~~ _ 
conundrums and answers to match. 
Size 9x12 inches. Each....$0.30 } 

N 2009—THE PUPILS’ DE-— 

SIGNER. For original designing No. 2004 
and busy work, Sixteen heavy =) 
manila sheets with 550 assorted circle, half-circle, 


triangle, and square colored tablets. Excellent for 
use after puvils have had our numbers 2025 and 
Be PN ie cin ca ncstwnescec caper nentnesinpnwacescarioonees $0.50 


NO, 2015 — HARTER’S 
CUT-OUT STENCILS. 
Twelve domestic and wild 
animals in stencil and sil- 
houette patterns. Set in- 
cludes both parts of the 
card after cutting so that 
the teacher has 24 out: 
lines in all, Each..$0.25 


me... tm reat yer 

RIES. Light Silent 
he rg Cards. Each 
ecard has an_ interesting 
elliptical story. | Missing 
card phrases printed at iby 
bottom of each card are to be cut up and ple 5.40 











pupils,. Per set 
CHILD DRAMATIZATION. For 2nd and 3rd (ra des. 
A set of 16 cards, size 9 x 12 inches, each ¢ ar l cake 


taining two brief episodes in first person. reach 
holds card before class, and after reading ¢! i 40 
act out story. No, 20 7O0—Per set........---0----- $0. 
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HELPS AND SUPPLIES FOR BUSY TEACHERS 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


A brand new Hart- 
that saves 
time and money for 
you—no more leafing 
over untold numbers 
of Educational Maga- 
zines for new ideas— 
no more expensive books 
to buy. Now you can se- 
lect only those subjects 
which exactly fit your re- 
quirements—and apply the 
best thought of, practical 
educators and intelligent 
teachers to every one of 
your own problems—at a 
surprisingly low cost. 


er series 








il 


i 
ob 


oN 
sao The Helpful Hints for 
rae] Teachers Series contains 


hundreds of up-to-the-min- 
ute inspirational, practical 
suggestions for class work. 

Each subject presented in four page pamphlet, live 
subject matter. Only & cents per copy. Write for 
our free complete. list of titles. 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

How to Teach Phonics....... 
100 Stories for Reproduction...... 
Primary Seatwork and Games 
Seatwork and Patterns 



































With Scissors and Paste. 30 
Best Memory Gems 35 
Popular Folk Games and Dances...............----- 80 
Suggestions for Seatwork 30 
How to Manage Seatwork.........-.-----..::-1:::ss0 30 
Basket Making 55 
The Art of Story Telling 65 
How I Did It (Lesson Plans)..............+---+ 85 


400 Games for School & Playground... 
Picture Studies from Great Artists.. a 
Poems Teachers Ask FOt?..............-s:0+---csseeseeeee= 80 
Seeley’s Question Book—Questions and ans- 

















wers on most interesting subjects to 
teachers 1.50 
SEX BOOKS 
HERSELF 1.35 
HIMSELF 1,35 
FALSE MODESTY -65 
THE WOMAN OF FORTY .......00..........::::-e0-00 1.35 
Preparing FOR WOMANHOOD.................... 1.35 


GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 
New revised enlarged edition of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs contains over 200 good 
singable songs, for school use. Choice collec- 
tion of folk, sacred, patriotic, holiday and 
classical songs. ' 

Per copy—20 cts.; per dozen copies, $1.80. 
GUMMED STARS 
- Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 
or to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 
boxes 30 cts. 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 
Made of wood of assorted forms and colored in 
six colors. Hundreds of elaborate and. beauti- 
ful designs can be made. They are of real 
value from an educational standpoint. 
No. 700 Containing 80 b 
No. 701 Containing 250 blocks.. 


PERMOPLAST 


Perfect modelling material. Needs no water. 
Always ready for use. Clean and antiseptic. 








Six colors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, 

brown. 

Per 1 Ib, box, amy Color. ...............:.sc-seeesseeeee 40 cts. 
ADHESIVE TAPE 

Transparent paper, per doz. spools............ 65 cts. 


PICTURE BINDING 
1144 in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll....16 cts. 
CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
Well made and attractive. Each.............../ 45 cts. 
ASSORTED RUBBER BANDS 
Y¥ Ib. box, per box 
PRIMARY RULERS 
No. 80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 
halves. Varnished hard maple, per doz...30 cts. 
i. = JOINTED ANIMALS 
ani Ten Animals in sections to 
SINTED be cut out and _ jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 


40 cts. 










OP 
| KD 
ANIMALS 
| Re... 


7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass fasteners. Per set. 
DR COBO scssiccsscctcsesccncscsd 40 cts. 


SECTIONAL ANIMALS 
OR BIRDS 





In natural colors. Cut in- 
a ‘ to strips. Teacher may cut 
them into smaller parts. 


No. 80083—Set of 6 Animals in box............ 35 cts. 
No. 8002—Set of 6 Birds in boX............--+- 35 cts. 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 


No. 100—Blunt, Jap handles, polished Bade 














No. 200—Biunt, nickel plated, 4 inch. 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch... 1.85 
’ GENUINE REED 
Fine, for weaving, per pound...............+-- 85 cts. 
Coarse, for frame work, per pound............ 80 cts. 
RAFFIA 
Natural, per pound 30 
Colored, any color, per pound.....................0-- $1.05 
HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 
Makes teaching and 
Drawing easier. For 
making enlarged draw- 
ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. Adjustable, 
enlarges ta 2, 3 or 4 


times the size of original. 
Uses Chalk, Crayon or 
Pencil. Easy to operate. 
Teachers’ Pantograph, 
each, $2.50. 

gal (Small size), each, 


2048 East 71 Street 
LEVELAND, OHIO 








It’s easy to order all your school supplies from the Harter Company. Select the goods | 
you wish—send in just the small amount of cash required and your order will be | Exchange 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE ON ALL GOODS ORDERED FROM THIS PAGE. | {2e™. for Five Merit 


shipped at once. 





HARTER’S NEW TEACHERS CATALOG 


A treasury of good things for school and personal use. 


Contains a complete listing and descrip- 


tion of Teaching necessities such as NEW SEAT WORK devices, NEW SILENT READING pub- 
lications, kindergarten and primary materials, Helpful Hints for Teachers, games, entertainments, 


plays, charts, crayons, and everything for the schoolroom. 


asking. Send coupon below for it today. 


A copy of this catalog is yours for the 





HEKTOGRAPH 
A hundred clear copies from one writing in a 
few minutes. Very helpful to teachers. Size 
9 x 11%, complete with ink, $2.40. Write for 
prices on Hektograph Paper and Supplies. 
PEG PRINTING OUTFIT 
For block printing, stenciling, lettering and 
printed border designs, each....................---- 20 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 


No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in 











loose leaf sheets 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100....... 10 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, N 102, per 





100 4 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in. tube, No. 640.. .15 
Schoolroom Thermometer, guaranteed accu- 





rate, No. 1402 -75 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 
10 ft. long, 20 inches wide....................... 25 
Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x 24...... -75 
Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, each........ 35 


Pegs, 1000, small round, in the standard colors, 
No. 660 AB 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
8 x 8 inches. Capacity 7 rows, each ten seats 

















eep. Made of pocketed, reinforced press- 
board. Each 35 cts. 
CALL BELLS 
Loud, clear tone, nickel plated.................... 40 cts. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Boston Sharpener $1.10 
Chicago Sharpener 1.15 
Giant, adjustable $1.35 


TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 

All of the little things needed by every teacher 
from day to day, in a strong, neat box. In- 
cludes Assorted Rubber Bands, Paste, Eraser 
(Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, Blue 
Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 
$1.45. Our price only $1.10. 





SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 


Black paper, outlines on reverse side, ready to 
be cut out. For scrap books, poster work, bor- 
ders, etc. 

No. 8051 IDEAL set, seventy animals, birds, 
children and other designs. Price per set 








ceili ienabaitienseisanmesil 30 ets. 
No. 8050 MOTHER GOOSE, twelve artistic 
drawings of Mother Goose favorites, 8 x 12 
inches. Per set. 30 cts. 

HIAWATHA SILHOUETTES 

Twenty excellent designs on heavy cardboard. 
Give complete story of Hiawatha. Large 
enough to be seen across the room. Price per 
set 45 ets. 





PICTURES, FLOWERS, CALENDARS TO 
COLOR 


Birds to color, full instructions ‘with each set 
of 10 characteristic poses, 6 x 9 inches. No. 


507—price per set Of 10... cccceeceeeeeeee 20 ects. 
Landscapes to color, 6 x 9 inches, good variety. 
ies COO CE Boa anissscccecrnccasciccncaccssasosecos 20 cts. 


Three big sets to cut and color. No. 15 Cir- 
cus pictures. No. 16 Peter Rabbit. No. 17 
Mother Goose. 6 x 9 inches, 16 pictures in each 
set. Price per set.......... eisainliiasiisahidiiiaaL maniacs 20 ets. 
Calendars of Flowers to color. No. 506, per 
set kuccvsahed 
by Ee ee 
Calendars to color. No. 502, per set. 
Per dozen sets 


WATER-COLOR POST CARDS 


Ready for children to color. Reverse side of 
card for addressing and mailing. Size 3°, x 6 in. 

















Set, No. 522—12 Qutline Drawings of Hallow- 

e’en Designs. Price per set......0..0......... 25 ets. 

Set No. 551—12 Thanksgiving Designs. Price 

per set 25 cts. 
MAP GLOBES 

Good six inch wire stand globe, well mounted, 

Fac 90 cts- 





Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 


dress, 


We send correct number of good 


pencils for your pupils to sell at 5¢e each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and 
we ship the premium at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 
ft. (see Premium No, 12). 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener, 50 
pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. 
50 pencils. [50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast 
Modeling Clay. 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
graphs. 100 pencils. 


Panto- 





PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's Panto- 
graph. 60 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies ‘Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs.’ 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies 
mentary Classics.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room _ pic- 
tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new Teacher’s 
Catalog. 50 pencils. 


“Supple- 


Send coupon below for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new 
premiums and Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 





CLASS AND SCHOOL JEWELRY—FELT NOVELTIES 


Use the coupon below or send postcard for our new Catalog of Class and School Rings and Pins. 
Contains descriptions, illustrations and prices on all public and private school Jewelry and 


Emblems. 


NEW ELEMENTARY CLASS PINS 


Just the thing that pupils and 
teachers have been waiting for. 
Heavy pressed metal, nickel bor- 
ders and lettering. Background in 
beautiful crimson, maroon, orange, 
amethyst, blue, yellow, etc., a_dif- 
ferent shade for each class. Sam- 
ples = Fring als a approval. 
rice on ¢ per dozen; per 
hundred, $12.00. 





BANNERS, PENNANTS, NOVELTIES 

Limited space prevents a full listing 
of the very complete Harter Line of 
Pennants, Banners, Arm _ Bands, 
Caps, Pillows, Memory Books and 
other Felt Goods. Send coupon be- 
low for Special Catalog which de- 
scribes all of these items in detail. 





BLACKBOARD STAFF LINERS 
Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 
mathematics. Simple and easily —, Rew 

cts. 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
One dozen assorted timely stencils............ 55 cts. 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 


No. E1—wNoiseless, Dustless, well made. 
dozen 





BLACKBOARD COMPASS 
Extra strong and adjustable, each............ 60 cts. 
HARTER’S HANDY EBASER CLEANER 
Prevents dusty clothes. 


Quickly removes chalk 
dust. Price, each 30 cts. 


WEBER NOISELESS ERASER 
Made with special felt dust reducing strips. 
Price, per doz $1.40 
IMPORTANT 

We are prepared to supply any books published 
by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When 
ordering ks and supplies from us you may 
include any items needed from the Owen list 
and thus save the time and bother of making 
out two orders, 








DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Harter Series of Desk Outline Maps furnish 
foundation for quick, accurate instructive class- 
work in geography and history. Made in con- 
venient sizes for desk work, none smaller than, 
8 x 10 inches, good quality heavy drawing paper, 
surface takes water colors or crayons readily. 


MERIT CARDS 
five of 









a 
'- 
“ee 





RB SO wrens 


| be exchanged for § oy 
| 25 merit and these § = 2H 
| for 100 merit. Then a 











| comes Certificate of be 
Honor. - 
One Merit Card, per 100...............cccccccccsccoees 20 cts. 
Five Merit Card, per 100................ 30 cts. 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.................15 ets, 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz..... 20 cts. 


Certificate of Honor, per dOZ...............0000000 25 cts. 


POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Wide range all construction and 
poster work. 


colors for 





Poster paper, 100 sheet assortment, 9 x 12, 
per pkg.......... eco . ......30 ets, 
Construction paper, 50 sheet assortment, 9 x 12, 
nee im 
SILHOUETTE PAPER 
Black coated paper for silhouette cutting. Ex- 

cellent quality. 

No. 830—5 x 5 in., 100 sheets....................30 ets, 

No. 831—6 x 9 in, 50 sheets = 35 ets. 

No. 832—20 x 24 in., per dozen.... 55 cts. 
WATER COLOR BOXES 

Prang or Devoe, in metal boxes: 

4 color box with brush.... sienpiscntmanbiieietl 40 cts 
8 color box with brush.... : 50 ets 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
Plackboard Chalk, gross........ selind 55 ets. 
Dustless, gross.................. 65 ets. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes... SA 2S $1.00 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12. boxes............50 ets, 


Colored Chalk, 12 sticks brightest made..25 cts, 
PRICKED SEWING CARDS 
The biggest value[ | = 








ever offered andf <*y 
a very handsome f (>. 
series, Fifty de-}¢. 
signs in a_ set,] * 
simple in outline, 





interesting in sub- j : — 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 
Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope ‘with 
[0 Ree ‘ 30 cts. 
Set B—3% in. square. Assorted designs. 100 
TC  ? he eee 45 ets. 
Set C—4 x 5% in. Assorted designs. 100 
CS SL eee ee, 
Twelve Familiar Birds, 5 x 6% in........... 
Twelve Familiar Animals, 5 x 6% in. 
Twelve Mother Goose, 5 x 6% in........... 
Twelve Circus Friends, 5 x 6'% in.... : 
Twelve Peter Rabbit & Bruin....................25 ets, 


WEAVING MATS 











No, 128. Made of tinted construction paper in 
the six standard colors for fringe and six oth- 
er attractive colors for the mats. ‘The mats 
are 64% x 6% inches. The fringe slits are 
% inch apart. 24 mats and fringes in envel- 
GEO cenntntennnnicctcentensnneninencntennnntenncinensinnamnateneniatd 45 cts. 


HARTER’S COLOR TABLETS 


Strong pasteboard tablets, for primary num- 
ber work, one inch in diameter, circles and 
squares, assorted in six colors, Exceedingly 
attractive set, can be used also in teaching 
color. No, 2010—Per Box, 25 cts. 


HARTER’S CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Assortment of 160 cut-out letters, one inch 
high, made of heavy blue coated stock. Words 
can be formed with actual letters. Fine for 
teaching the structural design of each letter. 


Sign making and for the first steps in hand 


lettering. No. 2011—Each 25 cts. 
NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 

Over 275 number cards 1 inch square, on very 
heavy board, printed in bold faced type. No, 
2021—Per set................-.cc0c0+00 ; 30 cts, 
The capital letters are on cards 1 inch square, 
small letters 4% by 1 inch. Very heavy card- 
board. No. 2019—Per set........ ee Tt 


HARTER’S FLASH CARDS 


Standard set used in Cleveland Publie Schools, 
The set includes the 45 essential additional 
combinations, can also be used for subtraction, 
multiplication, and flash work. Combination 
repeated in miniature on back of each card 
enables teacher to know what pupil sees, with- 
out changing position of cards, and to antici- 
pate his correct answer. No. 2013—KEach 25 ects, 


BOOK SUPPORTS 
Used by teachers and stu- 
dents. A great variety of 
uses can be had by simply 
bending tongue, upright, or 
brace. Substantial and ser- 
viceable easels readily made, 
Made in two finishes, black 
and olive green en- 
amel, 

























Showing latest geographical discoveries and : $.3 

boundary changes. For all countries and states, Price~Saeh a ane 

Any 25........0+. a a 90 cts, | Per Pair—25 cts. 

coo > es ' —, 

| CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS | 
TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

| Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge, | 

(—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. (See page four of this magazine.) | 
(}Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 

| every teacher needs, (Free) | 
(}—-Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular. 

| { }—New list of ‘Helpful Hints for Teachers’ titles. (Free) | 

(J-—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc. (Free) | 

MRI cscssssvasinsnnnorsnvunssnscontinseninesanbesenioenaettinseumnedinttnitinerensannseneeenseccseecsscinsensimanenieisn ‘exreenseusess | 
UES Sik Ei eek ead eos dake apnaisnnanuneeatingned pteshatensurausaneessneubusens \easalenieidiees | 
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THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 





2 

Quick Easy Way 
Thousands who never dreamed they could 
draw can now easily become artists. You too 
—without any previous training—and no mat- 
ter how little apparent talent you have—can 
now easily learn Illustrating, Designing, and 
Cartooning through this amazingly easy method. 
You learn at home yet your work receives 
the personal attention and criticism of one of 
America’s most successful artists. Many stu- 
dents actually sell enough work during their 

training to pay for it many times over. 


Big Money in Commercial Art 


Millions of dollars are being spent this year 
on advertising and story illustrations, commer- 
cial designs, and cartoons. And even more will 
be spent next year. Commercial art is a tre- 
mendous field—and a field where very big money 
is gladly paid anyone who can produce good 
art work. Advertisers, magazines, newspapers, 
printing houses, business concerns all need 
trained artists. Competent artists easily earn 
from $50 to far over $300 a week. And now 
you can easily enter this “world’s most fascin- 
ating, best paid business.” 

Mail Coupon For Free Book 

A new handsomely illustrated book has just 
been printed, which gives all the most up-to- 
date information on the thousands of wonder- 
ful opportunities in Commercial Art and shows 
how this startling short cut. method easily en- 


ables you to enter this field. It tells about our 
students—their success—-what they say—actual 
reproductions of their work—how they made 
big money ‘while studying. This attractive 


book will be sent without cost or obligation. 
Send for it. Mail coupon now. Washington 
School of Art, Room 429C, 1115-15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Room 429C, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D, C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation your new 
book on art, “Quick Easy Way to Become an Art- 
ist’, and details of your special offer. 


TS cries kaiuselitiieiinihietaehaes pabiehb pian sniuienisatasaamieniouaegs 





A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


AT HOME 2°0kkeering. Shorthand, 

Salesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
atesearn $100 to $300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 20th 
year. ,Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
,Courses. Mention Course preferred. 


BROWN’'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
254 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, II. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Rural Carrier, P. M., Railway Mail 
Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, etc., composed 
of questions used in recent Gov't exams. and lesson 
sheets, arranged same way. 15 years’ exp. Our 
unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time, Our 
students have made 99.50 per cent in Gov’t exams. 
Sample lesson, illustrated catalogue free. 

CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
5126 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music ms wgl —y I ” 
R HOME. Write today for our FR 
ie toll od tel learn to play Piano, Organ, Vio mn, Sianeta, 
itar, jo, ete. Begi or advanced players. 
ap cto about 2c per day for music one postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 









































“One Teacher Tells Another” Read 
Page Seven. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


World Educational Conference 


The second biennial meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations was held at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, from July 20 to July 28. The 
United States was represented by a 
delegation of 180 teachers, who decided 
to urge upon the convention the need 
of a determined, world-wide drive 
against illiteracy and for a new his- 
tory teaching which, without eliminat- 
ing national interests, would promote 
world peace through fair and unpreju- 
diced accounts of events. Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart of Frankfort, Ky., was 
appointed head of the American group 
concerned with the illiteracy problem, 
President Henry N. MacCracken of 
Vassar was named chairman of the 
group on teaching of history, and G. 
R. Mann of Washington undertook to 
formulate plans for a greater ex- 
change of students between different 
countries. It was planned to have a 
group from each national delegation 
working along similar lines. 

The Federation adopted the Herman- 
Jordan plan as its program to promote 
world peace through education. This 
plan was the outgrowth of the first 
meeting of the Federation, held in San 
Francisco in 1928. Mr. Raphael Her- 
man of Washington, D. C., offered $25,- 
000 for the best plan of this sort, and 
the award was won by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, president-emeritus of Leland 
Stanford University. At the final ses- 
sion of the convention, a new consti- 
tution was adopted, permitting educa- 
tional associations in any part of the 
world to become members of the Feder- 
ation. ; 


A Ruling on Married Teachers 


Mrs. Emma McCollom Thomas, who 
had served as an elementary school 
teacher in Albany, N. Y., for several 
years before her marriage, continued 
to serve under her maiden name for a 
time afterward, and eventually was 
dismissed on the ground that married 
teachers were not permitted in Albany. 
Mrs. Thomas appealed to the State 
Commissioner of Education, Frank P. 
Graves, and he has ruled that a woman 
who, having served acceptably for 
three years, is entitled to permanent 
tenure under the New York law, can- 
not be removed merely because, subse- 
quent to her appointment, she has mar- 
ried. Dr. Graves commented on the 
matter as follows: 

“It is not necessary for the disposi- 
tion of this case to determine whether 
or not it is sound educational adminis- 
tration to exclude a married woman 
from the teaching service. Much has 
been said and written for and against 
such exclusion. It seems clear to me, 
however, that to declare either by a 
legislative act or an administrative 
rule that the marriage of a teacher un- 
fits her for public school service would 
be opposed to existing public policy 
and would be an unfair discrimination 
against married women. If a married 
woman possesses the required qualifi- 
cations and performs her duties with 
the same degree of competency and ef- 
ficiency as an unmarried woman. it 
would be not only unjust but I think 
illegal to discriminate against her be- 
cause of her marriage.” 


Have you used the Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush Chart? Tens of thou- 
sands of teachers have. : 
it pour in at the rate of seven or eight 
thousand a month. Through effective 
advertising in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
the Prophylactic Brush Co. hope to 
send out many thousand more of these 
charts. They feel that the best way to 
make this advertising effective is to 
relate experiences teachers have had 
with them. Such stories should con- 
vince other teachers who have not 
used the chart of its value. If you will 
send the Prophylactic Brush Co. the 
story of your experience with it, to- 
gether with a photograph of yourself, 
your class or both, and permission to 
print whatever you send, you will be 
rewarded with a useful present. Ad- 
dress the Prophylactic Brush Co., 
Florence, Massachusetts, 
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YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST 


CLIMATE HEALTH SCENERY PEOPLE 
MANY EMERGENCY VACANCIES—THE BEST OPPORTUNITIES 
































ADL ND ~—Allexander Teachers Agency “oo | 
Boise, Idaho. THE WEST | 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| SEAS MAAR 

ALBER 25 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, 
Fortieth year. We need many GRADE 
TEACHERS for positions in_ good sciools 

everywhere. The best suburbs of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, s¢ 

Louis, and other cities are our clients. Also SUPERVISORS and CRITIC 

TEACHERS. Salaries good. Send for Booklet. 

Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


— 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec, 


ALBANY _TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work, SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC, THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
321-323 University Block, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SHH . ‘ i 
S Y R A Cc U Ss E m N 5 Y. oon tleise the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 


rcent. Send for FREE Registration Bla: 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 














MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 





V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas, 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, ter ‘tetrtesnsiaetan” cnc 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 4422257004." W: y. 


Wim. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU eR UVILE TENNESSEE” 


FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES. No Branch Offices, 


We work 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members, 

















DENVER - 


rise reacuers’ AGENCY ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED DAILY 
PACIFIC TEACHERS” AGENCY 52! Saison ta 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


i » Agency that Works’. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. 
ee a er yom for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


FINE VACANCIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. ENROLL NOW. 
Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, wd ° ° MISSOULA, MONTANA 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 


concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, ArkansaS = acquaintance with school authorities. 























THE OLDEST 


BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 














itions through ap- | TEACHERS WANTED-—Nat’l Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g, 
Teachers Ar e Elected sitowttenie. placed by this | Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ ps, Ind. 
Agency. The teacher is notified and accepts only if posi- —— 


tion is satisfactory. Write for free copy of *‘Short Stories Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach 
PA Po Big TEACHERS’ oo te. TEACHERS ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Full 


Information 
Upon Request 
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Resolve this school year to cut down \ 
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haps are preventable. Children should be taught tobe care 

do their part in accident prevention. T why 

We have a plan that appeals strong! to children. 4 
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rules of the Careful Children’s'Club and receives a Mer " 
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Read These Wonderful Offers Made Possible by the Buying Power of the Largest Exclusive School Pencil Premium House in the United States 





Beautiful 
American 
Flags in 
Various 















See Premium 
Offers No. 1, 2, 3, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 22, 23, 24, 27. 











Large 
Framed 
Carbon 
Brown 
Pictures 
of Noted 
Men 


No schoolroom is complete without 
one or more of these pictures. We 
furnish them, size 16 x 20 inches, in 
handsome solid wood frames and dust 
proof backs. Your choice of any one 
of the following pictures for the sale 
of only ONE gross of pencils. 
George Washington Calvin Coolidge 
Warren G. Harding Abraham Lincoln 
Gen. Leonard Wood Woodrow Wilson 
Theodore Roosevelt Marshall Foch 
Gen. John J. Pershing 








Large Nine Inch 
Metallic 
Full 
Revolution 
Wall Ther- 
mometer 
Given for the 


sale of only 
TWO gross of pencils. 









EMERGENCY 
4 INSTRUCTIONS 





eet ed Se 


Large Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


Given for the sale of only THREE 
gross of pencils. Contains all things 
needed in case of accidents—cuts, 
burns, sprains, etc.,—with Instruc- 
tion Book. Made of hard ‘wood, oak 
finish, ‘with paneled door to keep out 
dust and dampness. Size 12 in. high 
by 3% in deep. See Premium No. 31. 





Genuine 
Spalding 
Leather (@@ 
Volley Ball 


Fully guaranteed 
and _ complete 
with best grade 
bladder, lace, 
ete. Given for 









the sale of only 
ONE gross of pencils. 














“Since 1890”’ 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


Originator of the School Pencil Premium Plan. 


CAMDEN, N. Y. 


grown in popularity until today we have become the largest exclusive School Pencil 


pers a very small beginning many years ago our Pencil Premium Plan has steadily 


Premium House in the United States. 


We are giving a larger and better line of premiums this year than ever before, including a 
large list of items for ONE HALF GROSS SALES as well as for ONE, TWO, THREE and 


FIVE GROSS sales. 
of pencils you desire. 


Look over our list carefully and send at once for whatever quantity 
They will be sent forward promptly, all delivery charges prepaid. 


We also PREPAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES on every one of the premiums we offer. 
OSBORNE pencils sell readily because of their attractive appearance and good quality. 
They are high grade, smooth writing, long wearing pencils made in assorted colors of finish 


with fancy gilt metal tops and rubber erasers that do erase. 


In addition, OSBORNE pencils 


bear the inscription “SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUND” in gilt lettering, thus showing 


purchasers just what the sale is for and making each pencil help to sell others. 
We also supply the pencils with no inscription, if so ordered. 


“extra charge” for this. 


There is no 


As a means of securing various articles of equipment for the school, our Flag Pencil Plan 
is unexcelled. Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or more at five cents each 
as they receive full value for their money and at the same time have the satisfaction of 


knowing that they are helping a worthy cause. — 
dozen or gross, and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast they sell. 


Business Houses and Offices buy them by the 
Many schools 


carry the pencils in stock during the year, selling to the pupils as required for their work. 
The larger schools usually dispose of several gross during the year, thus securing numerous 


useful articles without any cash outlay. 


We make it easy to carry on the sale by not asking any money in advance, allowing a full 
thirty, sixty or even ninety day credit as desired. 

To every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils at a time we will present, FREE of 
all cost, the beautiful string of genuine Marie Antoinette pearls illustrated and described 


below. 


As a special reward to the pupil selling the most pencils in any one gross sale or 


over we will present, FREE of all cost, the high grade self-filling fountain pen illustrated 


and described below. 


Take advantage of this liberal offer NOW. Select the premiums you want; fill out the 
coupon, ordering the number of pencils necessary and mail it today. We will do the rest. 


These Valuable Premiums Without Cost 
For the Sale of ONLY ONE HALF GROSS of PENCILS—Your Choice of the Following: 


1. One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, “Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 

2. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

3. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

4. Large Size Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
ener with attachment to sharpen all sizes of 
pencils. Never breaks the lead. Stops cut- 
ting as soon as proper point is secured. 

5. One Genuine Spalding Leather Foot Ball, 


lined complete, with bladder. A good service- 
able ball in every respect. 

6. One Genuine “‘Tycos Brand’? School Thermom- 
eter. Accurate and fully guaranteed. 

7. Choice of ANY TWO Unframed Pictures of 
Noted Men or Religious Subjects as listed. 
&. Large Facsimile Reproduction of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, printed on cloth backed 

plate paper, size 30 x 36 inches. 
9. One Spalding “Official League Jr.’’ Base Ball, 
fully warranted. 


For the Sale of ONLY ONE GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


10.One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, extra heavy 
“Defiance Brand’ Bunting, SEWED STARS 
AND SEWED STRIPES, re-inforced corners, 
extra heavy stitching, heavy canvas headings 
and metal eyelets. Warranted fast colors, 
guaranteed. The Best Flag on the Market. 

11. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, auality as above. 

12. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

13. Choice of any FOUR Large Carbon Brown 
Pictures of Noted Men or Religious subjects. 
Unframed, for mounting. Size 16 x 20 inches. 

14. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Foot Ball, full pebbled cowhide, lined com- 
plete, best quality bladder. Fully warranted. 

15. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Volley Ball, complete with best grade blad- 
der, lace, etc. Fully guaranteed. 


16. Large Framed Picture—your choice of any one 
of the large pictures of noted men or religious 
subjects listed in this advertisement, complete 
with Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof Back. 

17. One Genuine Spalding Leather Basket Ball, 
complete with best quality bladder, lace, ete. 
Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

18. One Handsome THREE Foot Silk U. S. Flag, 
Mounted on Ebony Finished Staff, with Gilt 
Spear. A handsome flag for interior use. 

19. One Genuine Spalding Leather Striking Bag, 
complete with best grade bladder. Guaranteed. 

20.One Spalding “Official National League” 
Base Ball, same as used in championship 
games, cork center, double stitched and war- 
ranted and guaranteed in every way. 

21.Two Spalding “Official League, Jr.” Base 
Balls, warranted first class and guaranteed. 


For the Sale of ONLY TWO GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


22. One TEN Foot U. S. Flag—‘‘Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
For indoor or outdoor use. Fully guaranteed. 

23. One TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag—same quality 
as listed above. 

24. One FOUR Foot Silk U. S. Flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear. <A 
large handsome silk flag adapted for interior 
decoration or use in parades, drills, etc. 
Quality and workmanship fully guaranteed. 

25. One Spalding Playground Basket Ball, Out 
Seam Style. Durable, good weight leather. 
Fully guaranteed. Built for Rough Usage. 

26. One Large Nine Inch Metallic Full Revolu- 
tion Thermometer. Warranted accurate. Eas- 


ily read across the schoolroom. 

27. Boxed United States Flag Set. Consisting of 
a five foot flag, fast color, sewed stripes and 
printed stars, complete with polished hard- 
wood staff, brass joint, ball, rope and heavy 
galvanized holder for attaching to windows, ete. 

28. Allies’ Flags in Silk, five in number, each 
mounted on ebony finished staff with gilt 
spear and heavy five prong holder for fasten- 
ing to wall. Beautiful for the schoolroom. 

29. One Spalding Selected Leather, Fine Grain 
Foot Ball. An extra heavy ball for the rough- 
est use. Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

30. One Spalding Special Brown Tanned Leather 
Volley Ball. Full regulation size and weight. 
Extra heavy, kest quality, guaranteed, 





For Selling Only THREE GROSS of Pencils 


£1. One Red Cross First Aid Cabinet. This is the 
same cabinet we have heretofore given for the 
sale of four gross of pencils. See illustration 
and full description at left. 











For Selling Only FIVE GROSS of Pencils 


32. One New Model “E” Phonograph. ‘This is 
the identical machine we have heretofore fur- 








OUR LEADER - Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball 


Lined complete, with bladder. Given 
for the sale of only ONE-HALF 
gross of pencils. See Premium 
No. 5. 








Model “E” Phonograph 


Given for the sale of only FIVB 
gross of pencils. See Premium No. 32. 





y : Genuine 
aif Spalding 
ny | Leather 
ui a) Basket 
Ball 






A high grade 
fully guaranteed 
Spalding product. Best quality 


bladder, lace, ete. Given for the 
sale of ONE gross of pencils. 








Large Size 
CHICAGO Automatic Pencil 











With Special Attachment 
Sharpener to sharpen all sizes o 
Pencils. Given for the sale of only 
ONE-HALF gross of pencils. 

Beautiful 
Large 
16x20 inch 
Religious 
Pictures in 
Heavy 
Wood 
Frames 
and in either carbon brown or col- 
ors, as desired. Your choice of any 


one of the following subjects for the 
sale of only ONE gross of pencils: 
Christ at Gethsemane; Sacred Heart 


of Jesus; Sacred Heart of Mary; 
Madonna; St. Rita; The Last Sup- 
per; Christ in the Temple; Master Is 
It I?; Ruth and Naomi; The Good 
Shepherd; The Guardian Angel; 


Christ Taking Leave of His Mother; 
The Crucifixion; The Holy Family; 







































Special Reward for the Teacher 


Every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils 


at a time will receive, FREE of all cost, this 



















arie 
Pearls—perfectly 


escent, and 
tible. 


4 original 
MWtag. This is 
Athing that you 
enjoy for years. 
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uated, iridescent, 


beau- 


tiful string of genuine 
Antoinette 


grad- 
opal- 


indestruc- 
Full twenty-four 
inch length with Ster- 
line Safety Rhinestone 
Clasp, complete in vel- 
vet case with Gold La- 
bel. Guarantee 





Special Reward for the Pupil 
Selling the Most Pencils 


To the pupil selling the most pencils in any one 
gross sale or over, we will give FREE of all cost, 
this high grade self-filling fountain pen. It is 
made by one of the oldest pen manufacturers in 
the United States and is thoroughly guaranteed 


and in every way—a real fountain pen made for ev- 

$5.50 price ery-day use. These extra premium offers could 
some- not be made were it not for the fact that we pur- 

will chase these articles in very large quantities di- 


rect from the manufacturer. 
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nished for a full TEN gross sale of our pen- The Sistine Madonna; Jesus, Mar- 
cils. Full description on request. tha and Mary; St. Cecilia. 
N.I. Sept. '25. Oy eras 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


You 


Special Flag Pencils. 


proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 


may send 


charges prepaid gross of your 


We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 


It is agreed that upon 


receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
to which ‘we are entitled for the above sale. 


Teacher’s 


Teacher’s 


Name of Prin. or 


Name.... 


Address 


Sust. 


Address of Prin. or Supt. 


Name of School or Dist. No. 
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U.S CHICAGO 


riac FREE suarpener 


Send us $2.50 and you will receive postpaid 50 FIVE- 
CENT PENCILS and the SHARPENER. Sell the 
pencils at 5 cents each and you have the Sharpener Free. 


Send us $3.60 and you will receive 72 FIVE-CENT 










PENCILS and a 3x5 U. S. FLAG. 
SEND MONEY WITH ORDER. 

















Colored Drawing & 
50 sheets to pkg., 18 





Construction Papers— 
colors, 9 x 12 inches. 


Any color or assorted. 


No. 250—Per Pkg., 


Postpaid..................$ .35 


Poster Paper—A lighter weight paper, 18 


colors, 100 sheets, 9 x 
or assorted. 


No. 252—Poster—Per 


12 inches. Any color 


Pke., Postpaid...$ .35 


Complete color cards of D. & C. and Poster 
Papers sent on request. 


Kindergarten Scissors 














Good quality, very serviceable, sharp or 

dull points. 

No. 560-1 4 in. Blunt. Per doz. Postpaid. 
Pe a EC TT Ne NCO ATEN ERE $1.25 

No. 560-4 41 Sharp. Post- 
OL Ree aR Ne ene . 13 

No. 561 Teachers’ Shears Nickel 
Plated. Each, Postpaid e 





Silhouette Designs 


On 10 x 12 inch sheets, black, reverse side 


white with designs 


outlined. 


No. 821—Ideal—20 sheets 

No, 821-1 Mother Goose 12 sheets 

No, 821-4 Easy to Cut 12 sheets 

Any one set, Postpaid..................c.ccccccscsed $ .35 


Kibbe 


Cards 


Kibbe Number Drill Cards—for rapid class 


work, 


96 combinations, 


No. 813 Per set, Postpaid........................ $ .30 


Ideal Letter Cards—c 
ters, 
sides. 

No, 800—In_ boxes, 

No, 800-S—In strips, 





apital and small let- 


a large assortment printed both 


EE ae: $ .15 


Postpaid................ .07 





No. 810—In_ boxes, 
No. 810-S—In strips, 


Postpai 





Ideal Number Cards—figures, signs, etc. 
Postpaid................--.- $ .15 
Postpaid................ .07 


820-12 Butterflies, 
820-13 Strange Homes, 





Drawings to Color 


A variety of designs, 10 or 12 to 
a set, 6 x 9 inches, in an envelope 
with instructions. 


Postpaid.. .15 





Sconanp Many other designs in CATALOG 


Gummed Stars 


These stars come in 
blue, red or green. 
% in. 


gold, silver 
No. 2 about 


No. 4 about % in. 


No. 819-2 No. 2, 100 in box, 
|| Rte $ .12 
No. 819-4 No. 4, 75 in box, 
Postpaid ROE 


Seat Work Material 


We carry a full line 


of Primary busy work 


of real educational value, also tablets, pen- 
cils, teacher’s helps, etc. 


WRITE TODAY for our attractive CATA- 


LOG full of suggestions for material and 
helps for yourself and school. 








Postpaid, 
15 












HELIABIEITY 









J. R. HOLCOMB & COMPANY, 


1331 St. Clair Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio 








PICTURE STUDY 
in The Grades 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


(Just off the press) 


This book contains 64 studies of famous pictures with 


suitable language suggestions. 


The pictures are full 


page illustrations in duo-tone (two-color) process. 


First and Second 
Grades 

A Primary School In 
Brittany 

Tired Gleaners 

The Melon Eaters 

Can’t You Talk 

A Scratch Pack 
Four Little Scamps 
Are We 

Madonna of the Chair 

Little Brother 

The Pet Bird 

Miss Bowles 

Three Children of 
Charles I 

Two Mothers 

Cat and Kittens 
Feeding Her Birds 

The First Steps 

The Train. “Here It 
Comes” 


List of Pictures 


Third and Fourth 
Grades 

The Balloon 

Shoeing the Bay Mare 

Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin 

Village Choir 

Children of the Shell 

Don Balthazar Carlos 

Arrival of the Shep- 
herds 

Angels’ Heads 

Girl With Cat 

Madame Le Brun 
and Her Daughter 

A Fascinating Tale 

At The Watering 
Trough 

Dance of the 
Nymphs 

The Helping Hand 

Hiawatha 

Out For a Sail 








Fifth and Sixth 


rades 
Song of the Lark 
The Gleaners 
Columbus at The 
Court of Isabella 
Call to the Ferryman 
Return to the Farm 
Pilgrims Going to 
Church 
Deer in the Forest 
Washington Crossing 
the Delaware 
St. Anthony of Padua 
Horse Fair 
Monarch of the Glen 
Distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Humane 
Society 
Fog Warning 
Spirit of ‘76 
The Minute-Man 
Child Handel 


456 pages. 
Printed on excellent paper and bound in Leatherette de luxe. 
Price $2.40 per copy, postage prepaid. 


O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Seventh and Eighth 
Grades 


The Angelus 

Autumn 

The Windmill 

Plowing in the Niv- 
ernais 

Pilgrim Exiles 

The Sistine Madonna 

Sir Galahad 

Capitol at Washing- 


ton 

The Fighting Tem- 
eraire 

Lincoln 

Aurora 

Christ and the Doc- 
tors 

Shepherdess 

Spring 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

Joan of Arc 











Metric System in the News 


Albert Earley, Rural Supervisor, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Delaware, sends us the following 
account of an interesting record that 
would seem to show need for general 
familiarity with the metric system. 

“For three months we have kept a 
record of the number of times the met- 
ric system and the English system of 
measurements have been mentioned in 
the daily news. 

“In the morning we get a Philadel- 
phia paper and in the evening we get 
a Philadelphia and a Wilmington pa- 
per. During the three months under 
consideration we have read articles al- 
so in various current events and other 
magazines. 

“Many times we could read the pa- 
pers only superficially; often we could 
find time to read the headlines only. 
We never deliberately tried to find 
references to the metric or English 
system. The results which we present 
show the number of times an ordinary 
reader may expect to find references to 
the foot, mile, millimeter, centimeter, 
kilometer, etc. 

“The English units were mentioned 
eighty-eight times in forty-two news 
items; the metric units were found 
twenty-one times in thirteen news 
items. The millimeter, centimeter, 
meter, and kilometer all occurred in 
the daily news and in advertisements. 

“It would appear that here in Amer- 
ica where the metric system is sup- 
posed to be seldom used outside the 
scientific laboratory, it occurs one- 
fourth as many times in our daily 
papers as our antiquated English 
hodge podge. We believe that these 
results show that a newspaper cannot 
be read intelligently without some 
knowledge of the metric system, and 
we think that it is the duty of schools 
to teach at least the elements of the 
metric system. Every civilized nation 
on earth, except the British Empire 
and the United States, uses this sys- 
tem. 


Memphis Teacher Wins 
Health Scholarship 


A health scholarship award of $500 
has been made to Mrs. Katie Bell Con- 
yers, home economics teacher in the 
public schools of Memphis, Tenn., ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
American Child Health Association. 
She competed in a contest arranged by 
the Board of Health and the Board of 
Education of the Tennessee city. All 
of the contestants were students in a 
special course in public health for 
school teachers conducted by the city 
superintendent of health, Dr. J. J. 
Durrett. The course was planned to 
furnish teachers special instruction 
along public health lines, so that they 
might aid pupils in developing good 
health habits and watch for defects 
needing correction. 

The experiment was a sequel to the 
nation-wide contest conducted last year 
among elementary school teachers by 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, in which fifty awards of $500 
each were given by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company to the win- 
ning teachers in fifty cities. Miss 
Theresa Haaga, winner in Memphis, 
attracted special attention to the sub- 
ject by the high character of her work. 
As a result of this stimulus given to 
the interest in the health of school 
children, Dr. Durrett proposed this 
year’s experiment and the insurance 
company provided the additional award. 





What is sorely needed in America 
are schools that teach the value of re- 
ligion, colleges that exalt conscience 
and right action, and _ universities 
that are as eager to produce great 
souls as they are to produce great 
halfbacks.—Utica (N. Y.) Observer- 
Dispatch. 


Over 100 Home Study Courses 


thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the time_to enroll. 
EGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 








KODAK FILMS—ySun "Act OpAK PLM 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Learn by Mail to Play 
Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular ap 

‘ou hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental 80 Peal. 
everywhere you go—at dances, in theaters, hotels, amuse. 
ment parks, etc. There has never Buch a great 
demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument and 
the way is open to es for earning big money. 

The Universit tension Conservatory now places at 





your al the experience of some « 
eatest Master Musicians of both America and AS = 
esgons that are no less than marvelous in their sim plicity 
and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
of music to a com| lete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ae every step ot the by the individ mal ing = 
i) w e indivi i . 
are list, ay by ual instrue: 


What Instrument Interests You? 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in— 
ano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin 

Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ —and we 

will send our Free Catalog together with proof of how 

peers. » inners an ae Pave ot less advanced 
ve =. 

| ae ic, we Be le wonde: way under our 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

189 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill, 


odsof Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’ ‘The Junior 


Courses in 40 High School Movement,” 
subjects com- “Elementary School Ad- 
manding credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,’’“‘EducationalMeas- 








Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ ‘‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ““The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ ‘‘Meth- 


elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 
, Begin any time 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


85 Ellis Hall 











You can complete 


High Schooi Course 
Te Ae CELRM You can complete 


Schoo! 
ears, Meets all requirements for en- 











—_ to col! id the leadi rofessions. This 
ons. 
a gaps aes pe matical coproce ace on 
N SCHOOL 





AMERICA: 
Depte H-667 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


8 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments. High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission. ’ 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 

WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


























Dept. 791 Evanston, til. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [20th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, Jun«liroom, 
institution 3, h kers, ete. Illus. 1\\0-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making”’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 














Our new line comprises (9) Valu- 
able Premiums given your school 
FREE for selling only ONE HALF 
GROSS OF PENCILS! Look them 
over carefully on Page Seven. 





Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our prictical 

Business Courses. You need not pay us until we plece you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS CO!LEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 








—— 


Picoting. New high 
Hemstitching 2c fie. stiser 
ment with instructions $2, Emb. Needle Free. Wort? Y. 
any machine, Testimonials. N-Rebus Co,, Cohves»\+* 
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Each set contains six of 
the best known = stories 
and tales in general use 
in lower educational circles. 
Each story is represented 
by black silhouette illus- 
trations printed upon 
tough manila stock  to- 
gether with three simple 
sentences applicable to the 
illustrations. Each Story 
is packed complete in an 
envelope and the six en- 
velopes are in durable box. 


8296 SET II, 8338 SET IV. 
8339 SET V. 
Price, per set, 30 cents. Mailing weight, 1 lb. 





8295 SET I. 








DRILL CARDS—NUMBER WORK 


NO. 8268—These cards are printed in large black 
numbers on strong tag stock. The set contains 45 
different tests in addition, subtraction and multipli- 
cation, ranging from the simplest combinations to 
the more difficult problems, 


Securely boxed to insure long service despite much 
handling. Price, per box, 40 cents. Weight, 2 lbs. 








PICTURE SENTENCE BUILDER 


NO. 8010.—This set is very much like No. 8009, ex- 
cept that all small cards are printed in roman ‘type 
instead of script. In practice it is customary to 
use the script cards for the first few months, after 
which the contents of this box will be wanted. 
Price, per box, 30 cents. Mailing weight, 6 oz. 











WOOD BEADS 


NO. 470-A.—1,000, six assorted colors, % inch Beads 
in strong wood box. Price, $2.50. Mailing weight, 
2 lbs., 8 oz. 














ECONOMO WORD BUILDER 


NO. 8271.—This box contains a large quantity of 
unusually large tablets, especially designed for use 
of beginners. The letters are printed on strong 
stock for constant handling, <a the box is very 
substantial. Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing 
weight, 7 oz. 














ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER 


NO. 8281.—This is a fine builder, printed on heavy 

*manila tag stock with numbers in large bold type. 
There is a large quantity of numerals from 1 to 0, 
with a supply of mathematical denominations, 


Put up in a strong box to stand constant hand- 
ling. Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing weight, 7 oz. 





COLORED STICKS 


NO. 102.—1,000 colored sticks, lengths assorted from 
1 to 5 inches, in paper box. Price, 40 cents. Wt. 
10 oz 





CUBICAL COUNTING BLOCKS 


One inch cubes, in boxes and in bulk, plain and in 


the six standard colors. Used for the study of num- 
bers as well as form and design. 


MAILING 

PRICE WEIGHT 

8037 27 colored cubes, in paper box............ $0.25 14 oz. 
8038 100 plain cubes, in paper box............ -75 2 Ibs. 
8039 100 colored cubes, in paper box... -80 2 lbs. 





STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


NO. 8275—An innovation which the primary teach- 
er will find of greatest assistance in stimulating in- 
terest. The 82 wooden blocks are each printed on 
six sides. There are 150 simple words, including 
every part of speech and using every letter of the 
alphabet. 


The blocks are numbered and key sentences are 
arranged in the instruction booklet. By rotating 
any block in a sentence, a new word is inserted, and 
a great variety of combinations may thus be se- 
cured. Price, per box, 60 cents. Mailing weight, 
2 pounds. 











SELF-KEYED NUMBER CARDS 


Designed to individualize fundamental number 
work. There is only one answer possible in each 
problem and that answer is keyed. Each card is 
different, containing 16 examples, representing 4 
operations. The pupils work is individual, the di- 
rections are personal and the records are reliable, 
Three sets: 

8370-I Integers 
8372-III 
Price, per set, 60 cents. 
Self-keyed arithmetic material of unusual merit. 


Samples furnished free upon request. 


8371-II 
Decimals 
Mailing weight, 12 oz. 


Fractions 








FLASH CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 


NO. 8394.—A new type of flash card for number 
work utilizing the four processes of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division in combina- 
tions from 1 to 100. Each box contains 50 cards 
with numbers 1 to 100, 2 cards with signs of the 
processes, and 8 large cards with the numbers 1 to 
12 and the processes, printed in four-inch charac- 
ters on tough, durable stock. For use in grades 2 
to 8 inclusive. Price, each 60 cents. Mailing 





8040 500 plain cubes, in bulk, in paper ‘box 2.50 9 Ibs. 4 oz, 





8041 500 assorted colored cubes, in paper box 2.75 9 lbs. 4 oz. 


weight, 1 lb. 12 02. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST 
ADDRESS 


Boston 
Chicago—Thomas 


Philadelphia San Francisco 


Agents. 


New York 
Charles Co., 


Kansas City—Hoover Bros., Agents. 


ADD POSTAGE 
FOR P. P. 
DELIVERY 


Atlanta 
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Xmas Name Pencils 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 
AND FRIENDS 









“Rut E FORD, DAYTON SCHOOL fy 


DETTE We 





en: os. +4 
RUTH E. FORD .-. DAYTON SCHOOL A 






We offer two grades of School Name Pencils. 
Our Highest Grade, which is the best pencil 
made, and our Medium Grade, which is the qual- 


ity commonly used in schools. Your School 
Name or any wording up to 35 letters engraved 
in 22 Karat Genuine Gold on pencils free. ; 

Our Highest Grade..pencils are -5c quality, 
being made of Florida red cedar, contain soft, 
smooth No. 2 lead, have long brass tips with 
red Para rubber erasers and come in 8 beautiful 
colors: yellow, red, green, blue, purple, laven- 
der, maroon and black. 

Our Medium Grade pencils are good pencils, 
contain soft No. 2 lead, have short brass tips 
‘with red erasers and come in 6 colors: yellow, 
red, green, blue, purple and lavender. 

We offer four premiums of best quality: A 
U. S. flag made of regulation flag bunting, 
sewed stripes, printed stars, heavy canvas head- 
ings and brass grommets ready for mounting. 
Colors guaranteed not to fade in sun or rain. 





Highest Grade School Name Pencils 


Gross & 5 x 8 ft. Flag.. 
Gross & 8 x 5 ft. Flag...... 
Gross & 12 Handkerchiefs 
Gross & Chicago Sharpen 4 
Gross & Eversharp Pencil........ 4. 


Medium Grade School Name Pencils 


Gross without premium 
Gross & 5 x 8 ft. Flag... 
Gross & 3 x 5 ft. Flag 
Gross & 12 Handkerchiefs.. 
Gross & Chicago Sharpener....$4. 

Gross & Eversharp Pencil........ $4.35 
We guarantee our pencils and pre- 
you are not more than 
satisfied we will refund your money. 
Write plainly the wording to be en- 
Specify colors of 


at ak pt pt pt 


Fah pk pak a et 


miums. If 


graved on pencils. 








Write for Our Special Prices to Teachers 
Sampie box of 3 HIGHEST GRADE PENCILS, 25 cts. 
Sample box of 6 HIGHEST GRADE PENCILS, 35 cts. 


Any name engraved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold. 


Sample box of 12 HIGHEST GRADE PENCILS, 55 cts. The Dayton Pencil Co. 131 S. Jefferson St. Dayton, Ohio 


Two sizes: 3 x 5 ft., and 5 x 8 ft. 
ladies’ fancy handkerchiefs in assorted colors, 
mercerized or linen. A Chicago Automatic Pen- 
cil Sharpener and Pure Silver -Eversharp Pencil. 


One dozen 
check or money order. 
postage. Orders sent 
desired. 


pencils and premium wanted. 
We pay the 
D. if 


September 1925 


mr) Send 10c for Samples of our 
SCHOOL NAME PENCILS 
with your SCHOOL NAME 
_in ‘22 Karat Genuine Gold. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


These pictures are miniature reproductions from the series of school subjects 
published by Educational Service, Inc. Each series contains about twenty out- 
line pictures, each three by three inches, with borders perforated for ready use 
with the VISIGRAPH in project lessons. The drawings are clear and accurate 
and on the back of each one is a tabloid text based on authoritative informa- 
tion. Each series is ten cents. 


A complete list of subjects now available includes: American Indians; Eski- 
mos; Pioneer Trails; Transportation on Water; Transportation on Land; The 
Story of Silk; The Story of Rubber; Costumes; Birds; Wild Flowers; Thrift- 
Safety-Health; Maps; and three of Geography, covering the dominating char- 
acteristics of all countries, 





VISUALIZATION THROUGH GRAPHIC ENLARGEMENT 


leaves a permanent impression on the mind of the child. A map or illus- 
tration quickly sketched on the blackboard may be very clear in the mind 
of the teacher who made it, but to the pupils it is just a few scattered 
chalk lines. With a VISIGRAPH the perfect illustration can be placed on 
the board before the class, even while the children are reciting. Let the 
children explain the picture and the text will come out in their own 
ways of thinking. The VISIGRAPH doubles the value of the black- 
board and the interest in schoolroom work 


The junior VISIGRAPH is designed for desk use by the 
pupils, and for the purpose of enlarging small pictures 
in proper size for further enlargement on the blackboard. 


The VISIGRAPH set below includes: one adjustable 
blackboard Visigraph, two junior Visigraphs, five out- 
line series. 


COUPON NI Sept. ’25 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc., 
National Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cc. 0. D———— 


Kindly send me the Drawing Master VISIGRAPH set for $3.00 } sauteed 


with outlines on the five subjects named below. This is with the understanding 
that I mzy return it within twenty days if it does not meet my expectations. 
SUBJECTS WANTED 
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The President’s Cabinet 


We have frequent inquiries as to 
the names of the members of President 
Coolidge’s Cabinet. This is its present 
composition: 

Secretary of State—Frank B. Kel- 
logg, Minnesota. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Andrew 
W. Mellon, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of War—John W. Weeks, 
Massachusetts. 

Attorney General—John G. Sargeant, 
Vermont. 

Postmaster General—Harry S. New, 
Indiana. 

Secretary of the Navy—Curtis D. 
Wilbur, California. 

Secretary of the Interior—Hubert 
Work, Colorado. 

Secretary of Agriculture—William 
M. Jardine, Kansas. 

Secretary of Commerce—Herbert C. 
Hoover, California. 

Secretary of Labor—James J. Davis, 
Pennsylvania. 


A “Week-End College” 


A “Week-End College,” conducted 
by the Boston University School of 
Education, is to be opened this fall. 
Teachers wishing to work for higher 
academic degrees or to improve their 
professional equipment but who find it 
impossible to carry on full time univer- 
sity work, will chiefly benefit from the 
new arrangement. 

For years it was believed that teach- 
ers at the end of a week’s work were 
too tired to desire to attend college 
classes on Friday afternoon and even- 
ing and Saturday morning. But when 
a few courses were offered by the 
School of Education as an experiment, 
the response was enthusiastic and 
many requests for a fuller program of 
week-end study were received. The 
“Week-End College” is the result. 

The School of Education will aid 
week-end students in securing rooms 
for use on Friday nights. The School 
will take an active interest in the so- 
cial life of week-end students, who will 
probably meet together for the even- 
ing meal every Friday. In addition 
the regular student activities will wel- 
come them. 


Expenditure of large sums for rec- 
reation in cities is commonplace, but 
probably no other county in the coun- 
try has mapped out so ambitious a pro- 
gram for the physical benefit of its 
people as Westchester County, adjacent 
to New York City and including some 
of the most beautiful towns in the sub- 
urban area. Last spring the Board of 
Supervisors of the county passed a bill 
appropriating $10,411,000 for the con- 
struction of a system of parkways, 


| public golf courses, bathing beaches, 


etc.. These, added to the present rec- 
reational resources, will make the 
county seem like a great park. Frank 
S. Marsh, in charge of recreation ac- 
tivities for the Westchester County 


$10,000 for Playgrounds 


During 1925 the Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau St., New York City, plans 
to expend $10,000 in contributions to- 
ward the purchase of recreation site; 
in growing communities throughout the 
United States. Assistance will be ren- 
dered to the extent of 10 per cent of 
the cost of the land, provided that this 
proportion does not exceed $200, and 
the gift will be made in final payment 
of the purchase price. The offer is re- 
stricted to towns in which the initial 
step in securing the specific playground 
space for which assistance is asked 
under this offer has been inaugurated 
since. January 1, 1925, and to those 
towns which applied for, but failed to 
receive appropriations under the offer 
to give fifty play sites in 1924. 

To be eligible a town must give a 
satisfactory evidence of growth; show 
active cooperation, and specific plans 
for the development of the playground 
if secured. .Provision must also be 
made that the land be permanently 
dedicated for recreation use, and the 
deed vested in either the Town Council 
or the Board of Education. 


“How They Dress,” by Rose Netzorg 
Kerr, a new folio of costume dolls for 
art and seat work has been published by 
the Fairbairn Art Company, 736 West 
178rd St., New York City. It is de- 
signed to meet the growing need for 
material which bridges the gap between 
directed art work and educative seat 
work that the child must execute by 
himself. Paper dolls are not new. 
Their application to art and to seat 
work, however, solves many new class- 
room problems. Figure drawing, his- 
toric and folk costume, sand-table proj- 
ects and posters can all be taught with 
paper dolls. Costume dolls are printed 
on six sheets of paper, size 12x19. 
Three sheets contain outline patterns of 
two men’s, two women’s, two boys’ and 
two girls’ figures correctly drawn in 
both front and side views. One sheet 
gives suggestions for dressing and us- 
ing the dolls. Two sheets contain twen- 
ty-two characters. in detailed drawing, 
giving story and special day costumes. 
All six sheets contain complete sugges- 
tions with fifty-four illustrations. Price, 
fifty cents postpaid. 


Seven grammar-school and two high- 
school swimming pools, with an addi- 
tional high-school pool under construc- 
tion, are reported from Buffalo, N. Y. 
The attendance of the day swimming 
classes for the year ending Decemper 
31, 1924, was 90,000 and that of the 
night classes 30,000. Thirteen teach- 
ers are employed for the day classes 
and twenty-nine teachers for the night 
classes. 





Every pencil we send out tells its 
own story—just what it is being sold 
for—in Gilt Lettering. This insures 
an easy sale! Experience has proven 


that it’s a mighty hard matter for the 
children to sell cheap plain pencils. 














Park Commission, has oversight of the 
development. sae 


| Read Page Seven. 
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School Seats Too High 


By H. E. Bennett, Ph.D. 


Formerly Head, Department of Education, Will- 
jam and Mary College; Author of “School Effi- 
ciency” and “Psychology and Self-Development” 


Will someone please explain that 
obsession or perversity of educational 
administrators which accounts for the 
persistent and almost universal ten- 
dency to provide school children with 
seats and desks that are too large for 
then? A recent careful survey shows 
that in some. most progressive city 
schools eighty to ninety per cent of the 
school seats are too large for the pu- 
pils who occupy them. Wide observa- 
tion indicates that this proportion is 
quite common in nearly all schools. 
It is most commonly true in the pri- 
mary grades, where high seats are 
most injurious, but almost as frequent 
in other grades. 

The condition is little if any better 
where adjustable seating is provided; 
first, because it is notoriously true that 
adjustable seats are seldom, if ever, 
adjusted; and second, because when 
they are adjusted the method of meas- 
uring usually results in their being 
set too high. 

From a standpoint of posture and 
hygiene it is of no consequence if the 
pupil’s seat be an inch or two lower 
than his correct measured seat height, 
but it is a serious matter if it be even 
a fraction of an inch higher. The high 
seat inevitably causes a ridge of pres- 
sure under the knees from the for- 
ward edge of the seat, and this contin- 
ued and constantly recurring pressure 
interferes with both nerves and blood 
vessels, causing discomfort, restless- 
ness and irritability besides tending 
to conditions favorable for the develop- 
ment of various disorders. 

The physical evil, however, is not so 
much in the direct and local injury as 
in the irresistible tendency to bad pos- 
tures, sliding down in the seat, sitting 
on the foot, getting the knees in the 
desk or the feet in the seat in front, 
and various indescribable contortions, 
squirmings, and restless movements. 

If there is room for the knees under 
the desk and the seat is not abnormally 
flat, there is no discomfort from nor 
hygienic objection to seats consider- 
ably lower than the exact measured 
height. There is no reason why knees 
or hips should bend at right angles. 
Sitting comfort (in a working seat) 
is secured by support at the seat bones 
and under the thick part or upper half 
of the thighs. In the lower, and conse- 
quently shorter, seat, the child secures 
restful relief by moving his feet for- 
ward and back along the floor, thus 
shifting the region of greatest pres- 
sure. In the high seat he can touch 
the floor at only one position, if at any, 
and hence secures relief only by some 
contorted posture. 

The large seats are not only higher 
but, being longer from front to rear, 
prevent the child’s sitting back so as to 
get the back support where it is most 
needed. To relax at all he must lean 
back until his shoulders rest and his 
spine sags below them, the result be- 
ing the characteristic slump and stoop 
which is so destructive of health and 
vitality. 

Recent extensive studies show that 
the average ratio of measured seat 
height to standing height is almost ex- 
actly 1 to 4, the ratio for “chubby” 
young children, “stout” individuals 
and most girls and women being ra- 
ther lower, and that of long-boned, 
hard-muscled boys somewhat greater, 
Remembering that seats may well be 
lower but never higher than the meas- 
ured height, it is found that about 60 
per cent of school children may be 
Seated in seats one fourth of their 
standing height and the remainder in 
seats one to two inches lower. 

Many school boards purchase no 











at JUST OUT 
ip-Top The latest and best book for the Hal- 
Hallowe en | lowe’en festivities at school or home. 
Book “The Tip-Top Hallowe’en Book”’ 
contains Games, Parties,Stunts,Songs, 
Recitations, Drills, Dialogues, Plays, 


Ete, Among the titles are: Cats in Carnival, Katrina’s 

Party, Fairies’ Hallowe’en Ball, Spook Party, Broomstick Bat- 

tery, Jack 0 ‘dan rn rade, e 4 candy Book: 40 cts. 
m ‘or Free catalogue of en’ ainments. 

THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO. $s: Y. 
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seats of the smallest (No. 6) size 
which are made at a standard height 
of 11 inches, while careful measure- 
ments show that 82 per cent of first 
grade children require seats of this size 
or lower and only about one per cent 
of first grade children have a seat 
height measure as great as 13 inches. 
Similarly, 19 per cent of third grade 
children require No. 6 seats and 43 per 
cent require No. 5. In the high school 
it is found that 26 per cent of the pu- 
pils should have No. 3 desks or small- 
er, 53 per cent should have No. 2, 
whereas many schools use only No. 1 
which is too large for all but about 21 
per cent, and most of these would be 
equally comfortable in No. 2. 

It is expected that complete tables 
of correct seat heights for typical 
grade rooms will soon be available, 
based on thoroughly scientific and 
widely distributed measurements. But 
the main point is as clear now as it 
can ever be, and that is that most 
schoolroom seats should be consider- 
ably lower than are used. The very 
few cases where they are too low will 
be evident in the case of the long- 
legged boys who cannot get their knees 
under the book box of the desks. The 
very many cases where injury results 
from their being too high are among 
the girls and frail, undersized children, 
as well as a large proportion of aver- 
age and normal individuals. 

Whenever there is any pressure of 
the seat under the knees of a child 
seated with feet squarely on the floor, 
the seat is too high. When the heels 
do not rest on the floor at all, as the 
child is seated erect, it is seriously so. 
Most of our schools should be reseated 
throughout by installing a supply of 
the smallest size seats in the primary 
rooms and moving the others up from 
grade to grade. If seats are adjus- 
table, there should be a general letting 
of them down through all the grades. 


That the study of the Bible in the 
public schools of the United States is 
increasing steadily, was revealed re- 
cently in a report of the Rev. W. A. 
Squires of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education. Mr. Squires 
showed that nineteen states now offi- 
cially sanction the crediting in high 
schools of Bible study, done either in 
conjunction with the school instruction 
or in churches. The actual increase 
in this phase of education, he declared, 
has been approximately 300 per cent 
since 1917. Ten other states allow 
Bible study credit but without state 
authority. ‘ 
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For Teachers Only Premium No. 6 


Hundreds of teachers take advantage of 
the ESCO Premium Offer to secure their 
schoolroom necessities without cost. 

The pencils we send you are sold at 5c each 
in every retail store. 

Tell us the premium you want. We will 
send you the correct number of pencils to 
sell. Have your pupils distribute them at 
5e each, remit the money to us. We will 
then send you absolutely free of charge the 
premium you have earned. We pay the 
postage. It costs you nothing but the 
effort in directing the children. 

If you want to pay cash and get the pre- 
mium and pencils inone shipment a cash 
discount of 5% will be allowed. 

Premium No. 1—Chicago Pencil Sharpener. 
Regular price $1.00. Free for selling five dozen 
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Premium No. 2 
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Premium No. 7 





Premium No. 2—Two dozen Dodson Animal and 
Bird Pictures in natural color. Regular price 
$1.00. Free for selling five dozen pencils. 

Premium No. 3—One 3x5 flag, moth proof, 
sewed stripes and stars. Regular price $1.80. 


Free for selling eight dozen pencils 

Premium No. 4—Five pounds of Modeling Clay, 

Regular price 40c per |b. Free for selling eight 

dozen pencils. 

Premium No. 5—Blackboard Pantograph for re- 

producing any picture on blackboard. Regular 

price $1.60. Free for selling six dozen pencils. 

Premium No. 6—Accident Cabinet with com- 
lete First Aid Kit. Regular price $5.20, Free 
or selling twenty-four dozen pencils. 

Premium No. 7—One eight inch Globe, Regular 

price $5.25. Free for selling twenty-four dozen 

pencils. 

AL Premium No. 8—Regulation size Basket Fall, 

complete with bladder. Regular price $6.00. 
Premium Ne. 3 Free for selling twenty-four dozen pencils. 

Premium No. 9—One dozen four inch school 

scissors. Regular price $1.25. Free for selling 

five dozen pencils. 


In sending your order be sure to tell us the mn 
School Dist. and Grade in which you teach. | 




















Premium No. 8 
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Premium No. 9 


Department A-25, 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


Painesville, Ohio, 
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Premium No. 4 








Over 12,000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 





Basketry Materials Catalog and directions lie, 

Reeds, raflia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes, 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


YPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial. 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices. 


Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121 N.Francisco, Chicago,IIl. 





When Words Fail 


thousands of teachers, every 
year, find in the use of Perry 
Pictures, a method of giving 
life and meaning to textbooks 
and lectures. 


Pictures speak a language un- 
derstandable to people of all 
ages and all minds. Every- 
one tries to translate words 
into mind pictures. Children 
think almost entirely in pic- 
tures. Words have little 





Feeding Her Birds, 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Just One Small Picture 









tells more than a _ book of 
THE words. Could anyone recog- 
eles nize and identify a famous 


painting or historical build- 
ing, a great statesman or a 
songbird by a printed descrip- 
tion? School children find in 
everything they see, a new 
experience and in what they 
read, merely rule and rote. 


PERRY 
PICTURES 


Millet End of Day, Adan Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 








meaning. 


“*T am glad to make an exception to my 
rule to commend no school material, in 
favor of The Perry Pictures. I have been 
greatly interested in them from the first, 
and regard them as a very important ad- 
dition to our school equipment. They 
should be in every school, not only in the 
larger cities, but in the smallest country 
districts.’’ G. STANLEY HALL. 





Bird Pictures in Natural 


Colors : 
Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7 x 9. Send 75 


cents for set of 25 common 
birds with a very brief de- 
scription of each. 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 
For 5 or more. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x334. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 534x8. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. 


Send 50 Cents for Art Set of 25 pictures, each 5% x 8, 
no two alike, or 25 Madonnas or 25 Pilgrim Pictures. 
Send 50 Cents for 50 Pilgrim Pictures, ete, each 
3 x 3% for use in November. 


Send 15 Cents in Coin or Stamps for CATALOGUE 
reproducing 1600 pictures in miniature with title and 
artists’ names and listing 2250 subjects. 
Specimen Perry Pictures also included. 








The [Pe roy Pictures (© cx 13, MALDEN,MASS. 








Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including 
the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one; 
ten for $9.50. 


Send $3.00 for “The Mill”, 
“The Angelus”, and “Sir Gal- 
ahad” or “Spring” by Corot, 
“Shepherdess”, and “Can’t 
You Talk?” or for the three 
shown above. See Catalogue 
for other subjects. 


Hand colored, same size, two 
for $3.00; $2.00 each. 
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Science Discovers 
the Secret of 


Caruso’s 
Wonderful Voice 





Why ts it that the humble peasant boy of Italy 
became the greatest stinger of all time? This 
dtagram of his throat will show you. Caruso's 
marvelous voice was due to a superb develop- 
ment of his Hyo-Glossus muscle. Your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle can be developed, too! A good 
voice can be made better—a weak voice become 
strong—a lost voice restored—stammering and 
stuttering cured. Science will help you. 


Your voice can be 
improved 100% 


A few very fortunate persons—like the late 
Caruso—are born with the ability to sing 
weil. But even Caruso had to develop his 
Hyo-Glossus muscle before his voice was 
perfect. You can develop a beautiful singing 
orspeaking voice if your Hyo-Glossus muscle 
is strengthened by correct training. Pro- 
fessor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in the 
music centers of Europe for his success in 
training famous Opera Singers—discovered 
the secret of the ro-Gieems muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice train- 
ing that will develop your Hyc-Glossus 
muscle by simple, silent exercises right in 
your own home. The Perfect Voice Institute 
guarantees that Professor pouchtingsr's 
method will improve your voice 100%. You 
are to be your own judge—if your. voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, we 
will refund your money. 


Grand Opera Stars 
His Students 


Handreds of famous clngere have studied with 
Prof. Feuch . Over 10,000 happy pupils 
have received the benefits of his wonderful in- 
=. You do not know the possibilities of your 
voice. If you want to sing—but lack the proper 
training because you have not the time nor means 
to study—here is your chance. You can now in 
your voice at a very small cost in the privacy of 
your own home. 

If you want to improve your speaking voice—if 
you stammer or stutter—Professor Feuchtinger 
will belp you. 


Prof. Feuchtinger’s Book FREE 


You will do yourself a great and lasting good by 
stud —— book ‘‘Enter Your World.”’ It may 
be the tt step in your career. Do oct delay, 
Mail the coupon today. 





esenuues Perfect Voice Institute =<=====j 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-26, Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 
*‘Enter Your World.”’ I have put X opposite the 
subject that interests me most. I assume no obli- 
gations whatever. 


+++» Singing. ... Speaking... .Stammering.... Weak Voice 


Name. 





Address. 





inbeniebdanseerbicesreiseepashesee M90.05050085ee sé 
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Bible Story Readers 


The Primer and First Reader in a 
new . series entitled “The Standard 
Bible; Story Readers” will be of inter- 
est to many teachers who have de- 
sired to extend -the range of supple- 
mentary reading in their grades to give 
early familiarity with the Bible. 
Many books of Bible stories have been 
published, written.with a view to their 
being read aloud to children, but these 
volumes are distinctly for school use 
by the children themselves. They have 
been prepared by Lillie A. Faris, First 
Grade Critic Teacher in the Practice 
School of the College of Education, 
Ohio University. Miss Faris has used 
good judgment in her choice of sub- 
ject-matter and in her method of pre- 
sentation. 

There are many illustrations in col- 
or, by Bess Bruce Cleaveland who 
needs no recommendation to our read- 
ers, and by O. C. Stemler. The type 
used is large and clear and the books 
are well bound in cloth. The Primer 
contains 128 pages and the First Read- 
er 144, The introductory price to 
teachers is 60 cents for the Primer 
and 70 cents for the First Reader. 
They are published by the Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“More and Prettier Clothes” 


To be well-dressed is a pleasure to 
any woman—a pleasure which it is 
her duty to realize. The Woman’s In- 
stitute has published, in eighteen vol- 
umes, courses in sewing that will make 
an accomplished needle-woman and 
competent seamstress of anyone who 
will follow the instructions. Among 
the titles of these attractive books 
which help women to have more and 
prettier clothes, and to save or act- 
ually to earn money, are the following: 
“Designing and Planning Clothes,” 
“Draping and Designing with Scissors 
and Cloth,” “Dress Decoration and Or- 
nament,” “Ribbon and Fabric Trim- 
mings,” and “Pattern Drafting.” 

Directions are very simple and easy 
to follow, and the illustrations show so 
clearly how to proceed that mistakes 
are almost impossible. Not only are 
all the general principles of sewing 
and dressmaking carefully set forth, 
but many garments are _ illustrated 
with directions for their making. 
Each step is carefully explained, from 
designing and.cutting without a pat- 
tern to trimming. Correct principles 
of decoration and instructions for 
making a_ great variety of artistic 
trimmings are valuable features. In 
each volume are questions to be an- 
swered which show whether the vital 
facts of the text have been mastered. 
Further information may be had from 
The Woman’s Institute of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences, Scranton, Pa. 


Each year the Young Australia 
League arranges to take a number of 
schoolboys from Australia to visit 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland 
and Belgium. The object is to broad- 
en the educational life of the young 
people of the “island continent.” In 
1925 the third annual pilgrimage of 
this kind benefited 130 boys. 


Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago, 
the well-known map makers, announce 
the purchase of the Anglers Company, 
dealers in live and preserved - biologi- 
cal material, microscope slides, mu- 
seum preparations, etc. This, added to 
their own biology educational material 
in the form of models and charts, en- 
ables them to make the claim of being 
the largest biological supply house in 
the country. 


Blessed are they who have the gift 
of making friends, for it is one of God’s 
best gifts. It involves many things, 
but above all, the power of going out 
of one’s self, and appreciating what- 
ever is noble and loving in another.— 
Thomas Hughes. 





~ Way. back in 1890 we “started some- 
thing.” We're’ still going strong— 
with’ bigger and better offers than 


i| ever... Page: Séven tells the story. 
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You Need These 


TTHE INCH LIBRARY In 3 Inches. Each 50cts. 
Three sets of nine leaflets on such helpfu! 
subjects as Being Good Friends With One's 
Family; Your Grandmother’s Job and Yours ; 
Geographical Adventures in Friendship. 

Capital for a few minutes’ talk or for lending 


Try an inch and you’ll want them all. 
LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 
By KATHARINE LEE BATES 
A book of plays for the younger grades. Each 
month has its special delightful playlet which 
both teacher and children will enjoy. 


1.75 
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supp! stat Dost 
i bluebox. Pi ite or prin 
packed in a sturdy blue 4 oone bia! aye it clearly, 


Sheets—10 


tse. An ideal gift 


mS 
0 Envelopes 


High grade,clearwhite bond paper— 
gpoenally, smooth writing curtase, 
Size 6x 7inches with envelopes to 
match, Has that crisp, crackly 
“‘feel’’ that identifiesic to everyone 
uperior quality stationery. This 
stationery, unprinted, would ordi- 
: rer yr than $1.00; our 
production at narrow margin 
makes this offer possible, . 


Name and Address Printed Free 








Fone pet will be delighted 
8 & Perso! 8 lone’ wi i 
with your friend’s coun Attractive 31 — 


on every chest and envelope in rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. 
y 9 is ie es: el 


etter 


e t 8. $1. : 
ET tag me 
service 








WANTED Primary Teacher 


for position paying $150.00 per month, Experts, only, 

considered. Make yourself an expert by taking addi- 

tional training. Correspondence courses: (1) Primary 

Methods, (2) Project Method. Catalog. 

NELLIE COOPER,Bx.481,St.Petersburg ,Fla. 
Specialist in Training Primary Teachers. 


















Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
ond wneng in few days. Big improvement in three 
urs. No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.ag St. Louis, Mo. 











REQUIRED 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


PRICE, EACH BOOK 
Gitte 80 Cents Poiccr 
In Hi Per Co 
Repartacess 50 Cents Postpaid. 


20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 


These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 
quired in EVERY state. 


publishers. 





Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades 


Baby ged Song Pussy and Binkie 


Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The 
Child’s Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men 
Christmas Carol, Song of the Bee 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The 
Daisies Suppose 


Taxgatherer, The 
Thanksgiving-Day 
There Are Many Flags 
We Thank_ Thee 5 
What the Winds Bring 
Little Brown Hands While Shepherds Watch- 
Little Elf, The : ed. Their Flocks by 
Mother ,aqgee Rhymes Night 


October’s Party 
Only One Mother and 119 others 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


April Day, An Little Gottlieb . 

Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie 

Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac 

Calling the Violet November 

Prayer, A Old Christmas 

, October’s Bright Blue 

Daisies, The Weather_. 

i Robert of Lincoln 

Sandman, The 

Sandpiper, The 

How the: Leaves Come| Song Sparrow, The 
own Thanksgiving ‘Fable, A 

Jack Frost White Seal, The 

Jack P the yen Wonderful World, The 

Life son, 

Laughing Song and 102 others 


Dandelion, The 
Dutch Lullaby, 
Elf_and the Dormouse 
If Ever I See 

If I Were a Sunbeam 











ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (nésres\‘Sttice) 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 


POEMS 











Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 

America For Me Good Name, A 

Appice Orchard in the] How Sleep the Brave 
pring, An Jock of Hazeldean 


Aul Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 


Barefoot Boy, The L’Envoi 
Bell of. Atri, The Miller of the Dee, Th: 
‘oy’s Song No Boy Knows 


. o i 
Brook, The Opening of the Piano 
Charge of the Light] Pictures of Memory 
Brigade, ne Planting of the Apple- 
Christmas ree b 
Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 
Destruction of Sennach-| White Man’s Burden 


nie tas By, The and 108 others 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


Abraham Lincoln | 
America the Beautiful 
Barbara_Frietchie 
Bells, The 

Bugle Song, The 
Coming of Spring, The 
Daffodils, The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece 
Each and All 

Eve of Waterloo 





If 
In Flanders Fields ’ 
Incident of the French 


‘amp ‘ 
Man’s a Man For a 


Name of France, The 
Name of Old Glory _ , 
O Captain! My Captai 
Opportunity 





First Snowfall, The ong oO Chatta 
Gradatim hoochee 

Heritage, The Thanatopsis 

Herve Rie Washington 

How the Old Horse and 78 others 


Won the Bet 
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FROM NORTH CAROLINA: 


“Your premiums have 
been received. Am very 
pleased with them, so 
much so that I am send- 
ing another order, cou- 
pon is enclosed.” 

















VOLLEY BALL 
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SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 


KASOTA BUILDING 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


We Stand For Quality And Satisfaction 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FREE 















FROM MAINE: 


“We. wish to thank you 
most kindly for our vol- 
ley ball and pencils. We 
are enjoying them a very 
great deal. We will sure- 
ly tell others of your 
worth while offer.” 

















Genuine 
Cowhide Leather 


Fitted with 
Best Rubber Bladders 

















FOOT BALL 





BASKET BALL 


We are giving ABSOLUTELY FREE the following: 





Basket balls 
Foot balls 
Volley balls 
Volley ball nets 


Giant Pencil Sharpeners 


5 x 8 Feet 
United States Flags 
Cotton Bunting 


Sewed stripes, Printed stars 


PORTRAITS 


Walnut Frames 


14 x 20 Inches 





Coolidge Roosevelt 
Harding Lincoln 
Wilson Washingt 








In beautiful Circassian 


on 





To obtain your choice of premiums illustrated, fill in your full name and address on order 
blank given below, clip from this page, enclose in envelope and mail to us AT ONCE. 


TO THE 


combination 





der. 


TEACHER 


for taking charge of sale 


we will present this beautiful 


perpetual desk 


calendar and pin tray finished 
in oak. Same will be sent im- 
mediately upon receipt of or- 


SPECIAL 


For the sale of 112 gross (216 lead pencils) 
which amounts to $10.80, we will give you 
your choice of TWO premiums and extra prize. 


WRITE US FOR SPECIAL QUANTITIES 





TO 


The sale of one gross 
of lead pencils at five 
cents each _ entitles 
you to your choice 
of ONE premium and 
extra prize, immedi- 
ately upon receipt of 
$7.20 (proceeds of 
sale.) 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


For the sale of two gross (288 lead pencils) 


pencil case. 


THE PUPIL 


selling the most pencils 


we will present this beautifully fitted 


This also will be sent 


immediately upon receipt of order. 





which amounts to $14.40, we will give you your 
choice of THREE premiums and extra prize. 











FROM COLORADO: 


“We received our basket 
balls and pencils and wish to 
thank you for them. We are 
more than delighted with 
the quality of the balls, as 
they are much better than 
we had expected and are 
greatly admired by all who 
see them. I am enclosing 
order for another gross of 
“Clover” pencils, my Sun- 
day School Class want to 
get a basket ball also. I 
thank you again for my pu- 
pils and myself.” 


State 
Sept. ’25 





SCHOOL DECORATION CoO., 
Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid, 
be sold by my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of the premiums you offer, 
also additional prizes as illustrated. 


PRN CREST WUTC ooo ease calancsscdabicnscccscsctaececlesscessebsbacseénioces 


gross of lead pencils, to 








FROM DELAWARE: 


“I received the picture to- 
day. It was in excellent 
shape. I feel very proud 
of the picture indeed, and 
I want to thank the company 
for trying so hard to please 
me. I certainly must say 
I have never come in con- 
tact in business matters 
with such a willing, oblig- 
ing company in my life time, 
and I will assure you when 
I need any school equip- 
ment such as you may be 
able to supply me_ with, 
you will surely get the or- 
der. My pupils also wish 
to thank you. They are 
very proud of the ball and 
picture. 






































Boyhood 


More Stories of 
Lincoln 


The Three 


Oy ARAN CRANES CLARE 


















use as supplementary readers. 
This is the most extended and complete 







Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc. 


THE LITTLE 


DB Pt Moe Rated 





The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient f 
and inexpensive form for all grades. It contains, in addition to many standard and | are profusely illustrated. 
accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for 


e 
The books have 32 or more pages each. Discounts 
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PRINCE 


> 
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ts 


PREPAID PRICES 


On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 









































They are printed in clear, readable type 
on a good grade of paper and are bound 


Complete Graded List of Titles 
FIRST YEAR* 


FABLRS AND MYTH 31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Fairy Stories of the Moon HISTORY h 
of Eleven_Fables from sop 32 Patriotic Stories 
28 More Fables from A’sop LITERATURE 
29 Indian Myths 104 Mother Goose Reader 
140 Nursery Tales 298 First Term Primer 
288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 
NATURE 245 Three Bill -Goats Gruff, and 
1 Little Plant People—I Other Old-Time Stories 
2 Little Plant People—II 829 A Queer Little Eskimo 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories 
SECOND YEAR* 
FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child's Garden of Verses— 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson ‘ 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture Study Stories for 
34 Stories from Grimm Little Children 5 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Child 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 268 four — Cotton- Tails in 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY | 269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
3 — Fas orkers (Animal 270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
39 Little Ww ood Friends 290 Pe oy Pm ns ag Reader 
$¢ thang any — 300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
Pie. © ye 301 Patriotic Bush 


135 Little People of the Hills 302 'Tinkle fell and Other Stories 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 13 The Rainbow Hairy. 
Plants) 308 Story of Peter Rabbit 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 317 More eoties of the Three 





4% Story of the Mayflower Bear 

45 Boyhood of Washington 318 More "Stories of the Three 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln Pig 

LITERATUR 830 Ten ‘Little pattone 


E 
2 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawathi 


THIRD YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 59 Story of the Boston Tea 
6 Puss in Boots and Cinderella Party 
37 Greek Myths 60 Children of the Northland 
48 Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies— 
50 Reynard the Fo [ries I (New Amsterdam) 
102 Thumbelina and. “Dream Sto- 65, Child Life in the Colonies— 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other II (Pennsylvania) 
Stories 66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
174 Sun Myths III (Virginia) i 
175 Norse Legends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution— 
176 Norse Legends, IL I (Ethan Allen and the 
177 Legends of the Rhineland Green Mountain Boys) 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, 69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
Other Rhine Legends x (Around Philadelphia) 
289 The Snow Man, The Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution— 
Vir-Tree and Other Stories III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
292 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
of the Moon, end Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Stories 165 qe “ie a a a 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY ‘es ce eee ot 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets Sisters 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 166 Louise on the Rhine and in 
51 Story of Plax Her New Home 
62 Story of Glass NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 a 


53 Story of a Little Waterdrop | the ‘stories from’ “Seven Little 
133 Aunt pigrthe Corns Cap Sisters” by Jane Andrews 
— Testun’ 0 41167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 
137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- LITERATURE 
board—II, _ Story of Sugar, 


Coffee and Salt 35 Little Goody Two Pg 
138° Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 38 Beections, vdzom and 
ae Hone? of Rice, | 7 The Story” of Robinson 
‘ rusoe 
208 Tittle Plant People of thet 73 Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 3rd, 4th and 5th 
nISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Grades ) —Longfellow 





227 Our Animal Friends and 


4 


Story of Washington 












: Story of Longfellow How to Treat Them 

21 Story of the Pilgrims | 233 Poems _ Worth Knowing— 
44 Famous. Early Americans Book I~—Primary 

(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
54 Story of Columbus bity Buns { Stories 
55 Story of Whittier 822 zee Wise Frog and Other 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott | 323 Health Stories and Rhymes 
FOURTH YEAR* 

NATURE ARD snegeray 84 Story of David Crockett 

75 Story of ¢ 85 Story of Patrick Henr 

76 Story of Whe at 86 American inventors—s ( WV hit- 
77 Story of Catton [ Peo) ney and Fulton) 
134 Conqguests of Little apie 87 American Inventors 
136 Peeps into Bird os II (Morse and Edison) 
181 Stories of the Sta 88 American Naval Heroes 
205 Eyes and No Y my ” The (Jones, Perry. Farragut) 

Three Giants +4 Fremont and Kit Carson 

migToRY AnD Sroennrny 91 ary of Eugene Field 

5 Story of. Lincoly 178 Sto of Lexington’ and 
56 Indian Children ‘Tales Bunker Hill 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 182 Story of Joan of Are 

79 A Little New England Viking | 207 Famous Art asphe. - it - 
81 Story of De Soto (Reynolds and 

82 Story of Daniel pomp 243 Famous Artiste TIT (Millet) 
83 Story of Printin, 248 Makers of European History 





" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 









































LITERA ATURE 256 Bolo the Cave Boy 
90 Fifteen Selections _ from | 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dwell er 
Longfellow—( Village Black- | 291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
smith, Children’s Hour, } 293 Hansel and Gretel, and 
and others) Pretty Goldilocks 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends | 304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 
103 Stories from Old Testament Manners 
11 Water Babies (Abridged) 312 Legends from Many Lands 
71 Tolmi of the Treeto 314 The Enchanted Bugle and 
172 Labu the Little Lake > Dweller Other Stories land 
173 Tara of the Tents 831 Karl and Katherine in _Hol- 
95 Night Before Christmas and | 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
Other Christmas Poems | 333 Chang Fu. Chen; a Little 
and Stories (Any Grade) Chinese Girl 
DOUB BERS aces tach 
PAGES EACH 
For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below 
PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 
; On More Than 10 and Less Than 
Discounts 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 
ke" ORDER BY NUMBER | SPECIFY: ING BINDING DESIRED 
401 Adventures _ of c- | 408 Health Stories and 
chio—Collodi (4th ey Rhymes (3d_ grade) 
402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from | 409 Stories — Ber eerd 
Scott) (8th grade) land _ Histo’ (44 pag- 
403 Harmful and Helpful In- 410 an? “Blackall ($th a) 
sects (6th grade) Speeches oO Inco 
(8th grade) 
404 The Nurnberg Stove-La 411 Little Lame Prince 
Ramee (5th grade) (Cond. ) —Mulock (gr. 4) 
405 Story of Roosevelt (6th | 412 Alice in Wonderland— 
grade) Carroll (4th grade) 
406 The Gold Bug—Poe (8th | 413 The Spy a. from 
grade) Cooper) (8th er) 
407 A Dog of Flanders-—La | 414 Longfellow for oys 
Ramee (5th grade) and Girls (3d _ gr.) -_ 
FIFTH YEAR* 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 
Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare 
O3 Story of Sil 265 Four Little Discoverers in 
94 Story of Suga Panama 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
fee and Cocoa) Chair—Hawthorne 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 275 When _ Plymouth Colony 
210 Snowdrops a. Crocuses Was Young 
240 a dory of King Corn 287 Life i. ae Days 
263 Sky Famil. ‘ LITERATU 
280 Making ‘of the World 8 King a ie Golden River— 
281 Builders of the World Ruskin [thorne 
283 Stories of Time 9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 
mpeteay AND BIOGRAPHY 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
16 Explorations of Northwest 108 History in Verse (Sheri- 
80 Story of the Cabots dan’s ite. Independence 
97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, etc 
98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Daffydowndilly and 
99 Story of Thomas Jefferson Other _ Stories—Hawthorne 
100 Story of Bryant 180 Story of Aladdin and of A 
101. Story of. Robert .E, Lee Baba 
105 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King Arthur 
106 Story of Mexico _[enson | 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- | 199 Jackanapes {Ramee 
110 Story of Hawthorne 200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
112 Biographical Stories—Haw- | 208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
thorne 212 Stories of Robin Hood 
141 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
144° Story of Steam II—Intermediate 
145 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
157 Story of Dickens and Other Stories 
179 Story of the Flag 250 Ag the Back of the North 
185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald 
191 Story of La Sallé [ate 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
217 Story of Florence Nightin- | 309 Moni the Goat 
218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nature’s Fairyland 
SIXTH YEAR* 
BAveRe AND INDUSTRY 246 What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 
Gifts of the Forest (Rub-| 247 The Chinese rar) Their 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) Country [Canal 
249 Flowers-and Birds of Iilinois 285 Story of Panama and the 
298 Story of Leather 324 A Visit to Brazil 
299 Story of Iron pax fe Tazi 
325 A Visit to Hawaii 
GEOGRAPHY 
114 Great European Cities — I | AGRICULTURE 
(London and Paris) 271 Simple Lessons in Animal 
115 Great European Cities — II Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
(Rome and Berlin) and _ Cattle) 
168 Great European Cities—III | 272 Simple Lessons in Animal 
St. Petersburg and Con- Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 
stantinople) and Swine) 





0 000m ames 
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Ge INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Look over the accompanying list carefully. 
offered. If you 


i i k blished d 
series ots uve being added each yeur, the Im Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
list includes | Industries: ohn tomate, In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
On More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 


in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. Many 


Note the abundance of splendid material 
have never used these 


books, a trial will prove their great value, 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the fol. 
lowing list is necessarily elastic and many of 
the titles are equally as well suited to the grade 
above and below as to the ones to which they 
are assigned. This is particularly true of the 
titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, 


and those in the fifth and higher grades are, 
for the most part, equally suited to pupils of 
any of the higher grades. 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 

The Miraculous ‘Pitcher- 
Hawthorne 

The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

Tale of the White Hills 
and Other Stories—Haw- 
aonont rT 

ryant’s anatopsis, and 
Other Poems . 

Ten Selections from Tong- 
fellow—(Paul Revere’s 
Ride, The Skeleton in 
Armor, etc.) 

Selections from Holmes 
The Wonderful One Hoss 
Shay, Old Ironsides, and 
Others) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 

The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s — Catastro- 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

The Golden Fleece—Haw- 
thorne 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-I, 
(Story of _ Perseus) 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—II, 
(Story of Theseus) 

Tennyson’s_Poems—Sel, 

A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other _Stories—Dickens 

Responsive Bible Readings 

Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 

Story of Don Quixote 

Thrift Btorics Benjamin 
Franklin and Othe 

Story of Little Nell. “cc ond, 
from Dickens) {thorne 
The Dragon’s Teeth—Haw- 

The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


"me Worth aeenine- 
Book HI—Gram 

Lamb's "Adventures. "of Ulys- 
ses—Part 

Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 
ses—Part 

wp of the Iliad (Con- 
densed ) —Church 

Story of the  Bneid (Con- 
seamed) —Church [erature 

Story of Language and Lit- 

Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

Story of “The aa 
(Cond, from Scott 

The Last of the Mpohic ans 
(Cond, from Cooper) 

Oliver Twist (Condensed 
from Dickens) 

Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow | 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Con- 
densed from Stowe) 

Story of David Coppertel 
(Condensed from Dickens) 

The Chariot Race—Wa!lace 

Story of Jerusalem 

Story of Armenia 

Lamb’s Tales from _Shake- 
speare — Part II — (Hamlet, 
Midsummer Night’s Drea) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 22 
73 Four Great Musicians 24 
74 Four More Great Musicians 

116 Old Le Heroes 25 

117 Later English Heroes 

160 Heroes of the Revolution 26 

163 Stories of Courage 118 

187 Lives of Webster” and Clay 

188 Story of Napoleon 

189 Stories of Heroism 119 

197 Story of Lafayette 

198 Story of Roger Williams 120 

209 Lewis and Clark Mppatities, 

224 Story of William Te 

253 Story of the Mall 

266 sow of Belgium 121 

267 ory of Wheels 

286 ad of Slavery—Booker T, 

Washington 

310 Story of Frances Willard 122 

326 Story of Harding 
STORIES OF THE STATES 161 
08 Story of Florida 
09 Story of Georgia 
11 Story of Illinois 162 
12 Story of Indiana 211 
13 Story of lowa 
15 Story of Kentucky 222 
20 Story of Michigan 
21 Story of Minnesota 223 
523 Story of Missouri _ 
525 Story of Nebraska 225 
628 Story of New Jersey 226 
533 Story of Ohio 
536 Story of Pennsylvania 229 
540 Story of Tennessee 258 
b42 Story of Utah 264 
546 Story of West Virginia 277 
947 Story of Wisconsin 

LITERATURE 284 
10 Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van vpkie—itving 294 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— | 295 

Irving 328 
SEVENTH YEAR* 
LITERATURE : 235 
The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 238 

14 pranerine-Sanerenoe 
15 Snowbound—Whittie 239 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill 

from the Town Pump— |] 241 
Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 

de on Immortality, We a 

Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 251 

etc. 202 

124 Selections from Shelley and | 254 

ceats 

125 The Merchant of Venice— | 259 

Selections—Shakespeare 2 

147 Story of King Arthur, as | 260 

told by Tennyson 

149 The Man Without a Coun- | 261 

try—Hale . 

192 Story of Jean Valjean 296 

193 Selections a the Sketch | ,._ 

Book—Irv 297 
196 The Gray “Champion- Haw- se 
thorne [Selected | 307 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore- | 311 
214 More Selections from the | 315 
Sketch Book-Irving 316 
216 Lamb's Tales from _ Shake- 
speare—Part _I—(Tempest, 
Merchant of Venice, Mac- | NAT 


bet. 
The 


a) 
Oregon Trail (Con- 


densed from Parkman) 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 


is 


Enoch 


Arden—Tennyson 


Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell 
Cotter’s Saturday Night— 


urns [sinith 
The Deserted Village—Gold- 


Rime 


of the Ancient _Mar- 


iner—Coleridge {Poems 


Gray's 
Julius 


Elegy and Other 
Cesar — Selections— 


Shakespeare 


Henr; 


the VI wie tions— 


Shakespeare Is veare 
Macbeth-—Selections — sl nake- 


Scott’s Lady of the 


Canto 


wake— 


I 
Building of the Ship and 


Other 


en 


Horatius, Ivry, T Ar- 
mada—Macau lay 
Bunker Hill Address—Selec- 


tions 


from Adams and Jef- 


ferson Oration—Webster 


3 Prisoner. of Chillon § and 





Other Poems—Byron 
* See note in regard to grading at top of page. 


154 
155 


- 
o 
a 


158 
169 


170 P. 


215 
221 
236 
237 


276 


305 
306 


URE 

Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the Man 
in the Moon 


Scott’s Lady of the Take- 
Canto II [ Lowell 
Rheecus and Other, Pous— 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biog: «phy 
and Selected Poems 

Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural 


and Selected Poem: 

Life of Samuel Fohuson— 
Macaulay 

Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
pers—Addison 

Poems Worth Knowine- 
Book IV—Advanced 1 
Lay of the Last Mi: astrels 
Entrodpotion and Canto 


Landin of oe Pilg srims 
(Oration ) —Web: 

Wee Willie Winkie~ kipling 

Howe’s Masquerade 
thorne 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville,.N..Y, — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (yr? £27.) 
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Educational Notes 


Courses on the organization and 
work of parent-teacher associations 
were given in 46 colleges in 22 states 
during the summer of 1925. These in- 
clude credit courses in Columbia, Geor- 
gia, and Pennsylvania universities. 


Twenty Wisconsin cities have en- 
tered a “better cities contest,” and 
they will be judged in relation to pub- 
lic education, health, location, play- 
grounds, libraries, parks, and other 
features which make the life of the 
community worth while. 


Dr. George B. Stewart who, after 
twenty-five years’ service as head of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, has re- 
signed (effective Jan. 1, 1926) will de- 
vote himself to the establishment of a 
national university of religion in 
Washington. 

Malnourished children in Cleveland 
(Ohio) public schools are gathered in- 
to special classes conducted by the nu- 
trition clinics. They “graduate” when 
they attain the weight required for 
their age and height. Last year 118 
children passed through these classes. 


Forty-three states were represented 
in the summer school enrolment of 
New York University, the number 
registered for courses being almost 
1000 greater than last year. The sum- 
mer school is housed in the Washing- 
ton Square building of the University. 


During the summer meeting of the 
N. E. A. at Indianapolis, Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, outlined to a 
group of those concerned his tentative 
plans for the next meeting of the De- 
partment; which will be held in Wash- 
ington in February. 


“American Education Week” will be 
observed again this year. The week of 
November 16 to 22 has been chosen for 
it, and once more the American Legion, 
the National Education Association, 
and the Bureau of Education of the 
Interior Department are cooperating to 
promote it. 


Robert Krumholtz, a pupil in the 
parish school of St. Raphael, Spring- 
field, Ohio, won first prize (a gold med- 
al and $750.00) in the American Le- 
gion’s national contest for the best es- 
say on “Why Communism Is a Menace 
to Americanism.” More than 45,000 
school children competed. 


Two hundred reels of motion-picture 
film and 9,400 slides are distributed by 
the visual instruction service of the 
University of Oregon. These present 
historical scenes, classical drama, art, 
fairy stories, birds and animals, rocks 
and minerals, fish and plant life, and 
other subjects. They are widely used 
by communities and schools through- 
out the state. 


The Twelfth Recreation . Congress 
will meet in Asheville, N. C., October 
5-10. It is believed that this city in 
“the land of the sky” will provide an 
attractive meeting place,.well adapted 
to convention purposes and offering to 
those who attend ample’ opportunity 
for varied recreational pleasures. Par- 
ticulars may be had from Thomas E. 
Rivers, secretary of the Congress Com- 
mittee, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


White illiteracy in Alabama has been 
reduced by 66.5 per cent in 30 years, 
and negro illiteracy by 55.7 per cent. 
Educational leaders have launched a 
campaign for equalization of taxes, 
better roads, more and better school 
equipment, free textbooks, longer 
school terms, physical and health edu- 
cation, vocational training, and equal 
educational opportunity for all the 
youth of the state. 


Edgar G. Weller, principal of the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, has worked out an honor- 
club’ system. Membership to the club 
may be attained by pupils having an 
average of 90 per cent or better in all 
promotion subjects. Since the intro- 
duction of the plan in 1922, Mr. Weller 

finds that the number of pupils averag- 
ing 90 per cent or above has been in- 
creased from 5 per cent to 22 per cent 
of the enrollment, evidence that the 
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plan has been decidedly successful. All 
the junior high schools in Springfield 
are now using similar plans to stimu- 
late scholarship. 


Financial advice is offered gratui- 
tously to teachers of Highland Park, 
Michigan. A committee of successful 
business men, some of them members 
of the board of education, advise 
teachers upon any financial perplex- 
ities which they wish to bring to 
them. This committee also passes up- 
on applications for permission to dis- 
tribute circulars and other printed 
matter through the schools. 


At the commencement in June of 
Mercersburg Academy in Pennsylvan- 
ia, a portrait of Calvin Coolidge, the 
President’s younger son, was unveiled, 
among those of “the most representa- 
tive boys of Mercersburg.” (Young 
Calvin died in July, 1924, before com- 
pleting his preparatory school course. ) 
The portrait bears this inscription: 
“Calvin Coolidge, jr., Class of 1925, an 
ideal American boy, a much-beloved 
Mercersburg son.” Mrs. Coolidge was 
present for the unveiling. 


Schools in the United States report- 
ing school savings systems increased 
from 6,868 to 9,080 during the year 
closing June 380, 1924, according to fig- 
ures recently compiled by the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. Pupils par- 
ticipating increased from 1,907,851 to 
2,236,326 in the same period, and the 
collections increased from  $10,631,- 
838.69 to $14,991,535.40. Bank bal- 
ances carried on June 30, 1924, 
amounted to $20,435,144.64. 


Among those elected to the presi- 
dency of various Departments of the 
National Education Association at In- 
dianapolis in July were the following: 
Classroom Teachers, Miss Julia E. Sul- 
livan, Boston; Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Ide G. Sargeant, Paterson, N. 
J.; Adult Education, Robert C. Dem- 
ing, Hartford, Conn.; Vocational Edu- 
cation, Omar H. Day, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Science Instruction, Allen J. 
Marsh, Washington, D. C.; Visual In- 
struction, Ernest L. Crandall, New 
York City. 


The Mississippi State Supreme Court 
has ruled that Chinese children are not 
eligible to attend the white public 
schools of the state. The high court 
held that Chinese children, under the 
laws of Mississippi, are not a part of 
the white race, but of the colored race, 
and therefore must attend the Negro 
schools until some provision is made 
for them by the Legislature. As edu- 
cation in Mississippi is complusory, 
Chinese residents must attend either 
private schools or the Negro schools 
provided by the state. 


By a majority of more than 4 to 1, 
Kansas City has approved a _ school 
bond issue of $5,000,000. The total 
school building fund made available 
in this city in the last four years is 
$15,000,000. Proceeds from the new 
issue will be used in construction of 
two junior high schools, four grade 
schools, and additions to buildings. 
One of the projected junior high schools 
and two of the grade schools will be 
for Negroes. Enrollment in the Kansas 
City schools has been increasing at the 
rate of about 3,000 a year. The total 
last session was in excess of 70,000, in 
both grade and high schools. 


School executives to the number of 


‘784 responded to an inquiry of the 


American Educational Digest regard- 
ing the value of “special weeks.” In 
all, they reported 91 special weeks ob- 
served more or less in different parts 
of the country. On an average, each 
school executive had been asked to ob- 
serve sixteen in a school year; of these 
requests, on an average, eleven were 
denied. Most of the superintendents 
and principals expressed the: convic- 
tion that the special week idea had 
been overworked and misused till it 
had become a nuisance. It was stated 
that often it was employed for propa- 





A Large FIVE, SIX or EIGHT 
FOOT U. S. Flag given FREE for 
selling only ONE HALF GROSS of 
our Pencils. Our Remarkable offer 
appears on Page Seven! 








The Best Helps 


For Progressive Teachers Everywhere 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
Begin the Year Right Write For Complete Catalog 
Four New Teachers’ Books Day By td in the Primary Schools 





































~ Just Published By Alice M._ Bridgham, 
—- Practical eres ts, Play ys nd a . 8 r.. ; Sen ~ nese 
q Games for *rimary eachers, | 1 als or pld ooks, 
PRACTICAL By Gail Calmerton. Cloth, 192 in three large vo 

| PROJECTS pages, 50 illustrations..$1.20/ } umes, 566 ¥ arge bases, 
PLAYS ond GAMES Motivated. Primary Activities Ril re o% xs ) ako inetes, 
f>)) ae Sepeners, A aa Pe 5 trations. Cloth Bind- 
: & Met c alt A ing, the complete set 

PUTS oth ees Shame? is 
~~ per nding ie com- 
_ meee DEVICES plete set. sees See 
Al 
tions 1-20 ||| DIVERSIONS Morning Exercises 
Devices .and forvitatiaing Touching 
. GAIL CALMERTON Diver- For All the Year 
gions * jor By Joseph C. Sindelar. 
ing Teaching in Intermediate — ver iva exercises, ar- 
and Grammar Grades. | By Clott zea y , a 4. OO 
Alhambra G, Deming. Cloth, BR Nes + Hol 5 creo "30 
BAG DOM: << nc kes 1:20 es emory we 
Primary Games _ by Pho- . Simplex Daily Plan Book 





A. Sample. 
Tllustrated........---.-s0++00 80] Provides spage for a com- 
plete record of work be- 
ing done today, work plan- 
ned for tomorrow, and 


nee. By Eliz 
Cloth, 96 pages. 


Other Popular Teachers’ Books 








a Things to Draw. $a work already accom- 
= Ped Ny teeing? eae Soy -.,. | plished, Every teacher 
Easy "Drawings for the Geog-| should keep a daily plan 





raphy Class. Augsburg .45 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Train- 
ing and Games. Smith .85 
Games That 
th 1.00 






of work constantly before 
her. It is the thing which 
will help most to make 
Smith...... your teaching easy. Each 


Number Games for Primasy double page carries an en- 
Grades. Harris & Waldo .85 wre week's record. o4 

Number Stories. Deming .85 mead ’ adel . pa . er 

y > 5 Fy Dot S. a 

Number Teaching jn the ¥iG|sides, cloth back....$0.60 

Language and Composition by 
Grades. Hammond. .00 Word and Number Cards 







Two Hundred 
Teach. 


















tauea @. SMITH 























Games and Rhymes for Lan- 
uage Teaching in the First 
‘our Grades. Deming .85 r= 

Language Games for All Grades, 

hee aan sceolonnineaeracs 4 80 LANGUAGE GAMES 
r complete with cards for | ron Letter Cards, in sheets, Per doz....... 
pupils’ use 20 ALL GRADES Letter Cards, in strips, Per set..... 

Methods and Material for Com- | DEMING Letter Cards, in boxes. Per box ‘5 
position in Intermediate and | Number Cards, in sheets, Ter doa... .30 
Grammar Grades, Demin Number Cards, in strips, er set .07 

oe 1.2 Number Cards, in boxes. Per box 15 

One Hundred Stories for Re- Domino No. Cards, Per envelope (12 sheets) .25 
production. Grove 3 Kibbe Number Drill Cards. Per box...... .30 

me _* Teach a Calk- |; Phonic Word Builder, in strips. Per set. . 7 

Kare Cae ewe ees 80 Phonic Word Builder, in boxes. Per box. 15 

Ons * Hundred Lessons in Na- Primary Sentence Strips. Per set........ .07 

ture Study. Payne. .00 Primary Sentence Builder, Per box....... 15 




















NEW 1926 CATALOG MAILED FREE! REQUEST A CoPyY! 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.1B, CHICAGO 
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$1140 TO $3300 YEAR 


MEN---WOMEN 18 UP 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 
MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. y, 
POST OFFICE CLERKS.—INCOME TAX AUDITORS 7 


(All Postal Salaries Just Raised) 


)/ Franklin Institute 
Dept. G249, 


Rochester, ° » 2 


Kindly send me, entirely free 
of charge, (l)a fu AC -~ se rt ytion 
the pe »#ition chec below 


c 
4 (2) Specimen ae 2 que s- 


tie i free. sample | coachin 

9 1” anc ree samy . a 4 

is) (3) Fr py of illustrated boo 

BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS ifr) (aii 
Oo Inable 


These positions are not hard for teachers to get. ee Ci 
residents and city residents stand equal chance. xperi- » 

ence is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not needed, eo ‘ {Post OMce “Clerk. (31700-82100) 
Get ready during school vacation, wv... City Mail Carrier. . . ($1700-$2100) 


\a ‘Rural Moil Carri . . . (§2100-$3300 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS = . Clerk at Washington, D. Cc. ( Prt ett tt: 


Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it 7 .tncome Tax Auditor... . ($1860-$3000) 

today—now, at once. 

00 IT NO —This investment of two cents G  NAMO ee eeecerecceecercerseccneeeeeeeees , 
for a postage stamp may Wa 

result in your getting a big paid for life POET EPCOT CEES SCTUT EE POP CCECOTT CTS 

United States Government Job. ¥- Use This Coupon Bofore You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 
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128 Pages 
80 Illustrations 
List Price, 80 Cents 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Word in Supplementary Readers 


The Standard 
Bible Story Readers 


by Lillie A. Faris 


First Grade Critic Teacher, Training School, 
College of Education, Ohio University 
Most remarkable readers in all the 
realm of Bookdom. 


Delightful Bible Stories fitted to the 
children’s needs. 


Invaluable in developing high ideals 
in childhood. 


Richly illustrated in colors. 
Substantially bound in cloth—a well- 
built book. 
Every teacher of younger children 
should secure these books. 





75 Illustrations 
List Price, 90 Cents 


cM 4 99 There is need for a program of Bible study starting with the First 
Mighty Fine. Grades and covering all of the grades of the school. — ; 

I saw some of the books of the Bible Story Reader Series, written by Lillie A. Faris. I 

agree with you that they are mighty fine books.—Vernon M. Riegel, State Director of 


Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


“Inspiration and Vision. 


ever before been published. 


99 Your little book received and carefully read. It is, in 
my estimation, far superior to any Primer that has 
When I think of what a whole set will mean for boys and 


girls from six to twelve, I bow my head in gratitude, not only to God, who gave the in- 
spiration, but to you, whose clear vision made it possible to produce the work, The whole 
set should be in every school in every land.—Emma S. Waite, Los Angeles, California. 


“Like Them Very Much.” 


very much. 


We are using the “‘Bible Story Primers” and like them 
We are anxious to see the forthcoming 


numbers of the series. Don’t forget us.—Geo. A. Bowman, Supt. of Schools, Chillicothe, O. 
(The Chillicothe schools are now using the First Reader also.) 


“*A Better Service.” 


books, 
Ohio School for the Deaf. 


I would advise you to get in touch with the Superintendents 
of the schools for the Deaf and give them a chance to see your 
It will be a better service to them than to your publisher.—J. W. Jones, Supt. 


e e,e O e 3 ] di Gi 1: , I d “s 
In Use in Scores of Cities, Villages and Townships incp4ing, Girls’ Indus- 
Ohio; State School for the Deaf, Columbus, O., Huntington, Indiana; Holden, Missouri, etc. 


USE THIS COUPON 
THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
Sixty cents for Primer. 
Seventy cents for First Reader. 
One dollar thirty cents for both, 


Returnable copies. 
turned money will be refunded. 


Name 


It is understood if books are re- 





Address 





Recommended by Kansas Text Book 
Commission for Kansas Schools for 
a three year period. 

Alabama Young People’s Reading 
Circle & Rural School Libraries, 
Missouri Pupils Reading Circle. 





Inquire for Introductory Prices 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Desk E, Standard Bible Story Readers, 
L. L. Faris, Promotion Manager 




















Music Hour. 


decide. 


PRICES 
Book No. 1 . F : 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 


Published and for sale by the Authors 


Sing and Be Happy 


A vast number of children thruout 
the United States as well as some 
foreign countries are singing 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Songs 
WHY? | 


Because they are bright and attractive, and 
their rhythmical swing appeals to the chil- 
dren who look forward with delight to the 


Thousands of teachers who use these books 
will testify to the above facts. 


If you are not familiar with these songs, ask 
some teacher who is using them, or better 
still order one or a set, and let the children 


. 35c per copy. 
45c each per copy 





CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, 


Platteville, Wisconsin 























ganda purposes by those who had some 
pet scheme to promote. The most gen- 
erally observed of the 25 leading 
weeks, according to this survey, is 
American Education Week. 


Salaries of teachers in Nevada aver- 
age $1,449 a year, which is consider- 
ably above the average for the United 
States. An excellent class of teachers 
has been attracted to the state in con- 
sequence, according to a recent state- 
ment of the deputy superintendent of 
public instruction. 


Evening schools were early in the 
educational field in America. Old rec- 
ords show that an evening school was 
in existence in New Amsterdam in 
1661 and in the English colony of New 
York in 1690. By 1724 an evening 
school was in operation in Boston. Phil- 
adelphia had such a school in 1734, 
Charleston (S. C.) had three in 1744, 
and Newport (R. I.) had one in 1759. 


Eleven states have laws definitely 
prohibiting discrimination between 
men and women teachers in the matter 
of salary, and some other states have 
by administrative action recognized 
the principle of “equal pay for equal 
work.” Those which have passed pro- 
hibitory laws are California, Colorado, 
Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New 
York, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. 

Teachers’ reading circles are con- 
ducted or sponsored by state depart- 
ments of education in twenty-seven 
states and pupils’ reading circles in 
eighteen states. Home education cir- 
cular No. 7 on “Teachers and Pupils’ 
Reading Circles,” issued by the Bureau 
of Education, lists the states promot- 
ing such courses and describes the 
conditions under which they are of- 
fered. 


That parent-teacher associations are 
valued by public-school officials be- 
comes every year more apparent. An 
official inquiry conducted in Massachu- 
setts showed that 112 superintendents 
consider parent-teacher associations a 
vital factor in promoting closer rela- 
tions between the home and the school, 
and 82 superintendents rely upon these 
associations for support of programs 
for educational improvement. 


Of the fifth-grade children in work- 
study-play, or platoon schools in Gary, 
Ind., per cent reach the eighth 
grade. Fifty-three per cent of all 
high-school graduates from the same 
schools go to college. Twenty per 
cent of all children who enter elemen- 
tary schools in Gary enter college in 
due course; that is three times as 
many as the corresponding ratio for 
the country at large. 


Three men under forty years of age 
have recently been chosen to head 
American colleges: Glenn Frank, for 
five years editor-in-chief of The Cen- 
tury Magazine and widely known as a 
writer and speaker on public affairs, 
becomes president of the University of 
Wisconsin; Clarence Cook Little, pres- 
ident of the University of Maine, goes 
to the University of Michigan; and 
Henry M. Wriston, professor of his- 
tory at Wesleyan, is called to Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis. 


A conference on parents and chil- 
dren, to which teachers will be asked 
to contribute, will be held at the Hotel 
Waldorf, New York City, October 26- 
28, under the auspices of the Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., 
formerly the Federation for Child 
Study. Not only the difficulties and 
problems of parents, but the family as 
it exists to-day, the community sur- 
rounding the family, leisure and how 
to teach children its use and other top- 
ics will be discussed. Day-dreams and 
personality traits of children will come 
in for consideration. Additional in- 
formation may be secured from Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director of the 
Child ‘Study Association of America, 
sate 509 West 121st Street, New York, 





We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without 
a cent of expense to Teacher, Patron 
or Pupil. 


ead our offer on Page 
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Brown-Robertson’s Miniatures 


The most beautiful set of miniature 
prints which has ever been published, i: 
full colors of the originals, is now ready. | 
The subjects chosen have definite story- 
telling value and are just what teachers 
are clamoring for. 

Each miniature is gummed, ready for 
mounting and can be purchased in any 
quantity desired. A descriptive leafict 
telling the story of the picture is furnish- 
ed free with each order of 15 prints of 
any one subject. Price 3 cents each. 
Send for list of these new subjects and 
quantity rates. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


Our original and popular picture study course comprising: 

100 Miniatures (Complete Series) - + $2.00 | 

1 Museum Print (Specimen Copy) - - .50 | 

1 Teachers Manual (Collins)  - - 50 

1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver) - 50 

$3.50 
Introductory price, $2.00 postpaid 

can be purchased individually if desired at 2c each, 

BROWN—ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 
8-10 East 49th St., Dept.6, New York,N.Y. 




















THE LITTLE TEACHER GAMES 





Winning 
Cards 
The Guess My Name Game, 3 for $1.00, 60c each. 
The Best Times Table Game, 8 for $1.00, 50c each. 
. (A Multiplication Table Game) 
The New States Game 65c each. 
The Comb. Turn Over Cards, 1 doz, $1.00, 15¢ each. 
The Subtraction Turn Over Cds., 1 doz. $1.00, 15c ea. 
These games have no equal for school room use. 
Teachers now using Little Teacher Games renew 
orders regularly. Children show marked improv- 
ment in the use of these remarkable games. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER GAMES CO., 
109 Lyon St., San Francisco, Cal. 











ARITHMETIC 
and FUN 


—> 
Oi 
AN ISS NEVER A MISTAKE 
Do you wish your pupils to learn Arithmetic and get 
through their fundamentals in quick time? Kuhn’s Drill 
Test simply won’t allow mistakes. Think of it—every ex- 
ample correct—no papers to goover! Seems uncanny, but 
it’s true. Even no need to watch the child’s work, for a 
“‘speedometer’’ keeps accurate count of number of exam- 
ples done—child can’t proceed until correct answer is given. 
No wonder children think them great fun. ' 
To quickly get top-notch results in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, to add zest and liveliness to 
your work, send for this clever invention. 
MONEY BACK OFFER. “ 
Write today for a set of 10 Drill Tests. When they arrive 
just pay the postman $3.00 plus a few cents postage. Money 
promptly refunded if you wish. 
EDUCATIONAL DEVICE CO. 
S27 WEST 125TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Martin Diplomas 


Certificates, Charters, Honorary Memberships, Resolu- 
tions, Testimonials, Poems, Etc. Engraved or Hand- 
lettered. Specify kind of information desired, because 
we want to send you appropriate circulars and samples. 
MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY, Boston. 
Diploma Makers and Engrossers Since 1905. 


Byron W. Kings School of Oratory 


ELOCUTION AND SPEECH ARTS 
Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Students may enter at any date. Courses for Teachers, 
Lecturers, Public Speakers, Salesmen. 

Stammering and other defects of Speech corrected. 
Cases of Cleft Palate a specialty. Loss of Voice, Hoarse- 
ness, etc. positively remedied. 

A New Course—‘‘Pastor’s Helper.”’ 






























Send for Prospectus. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


And Studies in World Geography for the third and 
fourth grades. Write for our catalogue. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. 
Free Tuition—By Mail 


High School, Normal, Business, and Collegiate Courses 











Seven. 


penegreny = _— ~ by er oe $20.00. ‘Tuition 
ree to first applicants. ply r 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W.HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions toask, What answers to require. . 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
pok, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year. They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month. Size of each 744x4 
inches, Price, 12c per dozen; 3 dozen, 35c. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a 
scientific method in child _train- 
ing, founded on the principle 
that confidence is the basis of 


control. This new system shows 
you how in your own home to correct the 


cau: 0} un- 
truthfulness and other dangerous habits 
which, if not properly remedied, lead to 
dire consequences. The trouble in most 
cases now is that childrenare punished or 
scolded for what they do. w meth- 

removes the cause —not by punishment 
or scolding but by confidence and coopera- 
tion along lines which are amazingly easy 
for any parent to instantly apply. 

H This new system, which has been put 
Highest Endorsement into the form of an illustrated Course 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
and immediate results for the thousands of parentsin all parts of 
the world. Itis also endorsed by leading 
allages from cradle to eighteen years. 


Free Book intina trains 

in Chi 'rain- 
ree oo ing’’ is the title 
ofastartling book which describes this 
new system and outlines the work o: 
the Parents Association. Send letter or 
portal today and the book will be sent 
ree—butdo it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 89. Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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1$1.10)0k. Gold $2 osltome Gold $6.66 

ver 75e|14k. Gold $3.30|14k. Gold $7.95 
TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 


Colleges enables us to quote! owest prices 

A Mn Pom 

“ay lor nest catalog ever published,show- 

inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings,Med- 1 dente Bo 

als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- Ster. Silver 3 45 

By freeand prepay transportation charges. ¥ ~ 
ase delivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Ftc. 


HAS.S.STIPFT onerasavesr 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 






















Se Keo 
lid Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York City 


Sterling Silver. $2.25 eachIsitver plate 25c. Bhs 
10 Kt_Gold,,... 5.00 1 ster, Sliver 40c. "4.00 
14 Kt Gold..... 6.00 ¥4 [Rolled Gold 5c. 








A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
Schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 
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Tribute to the Late Dr. Becht 


Dr. J. George Becht, at the Gover- 
nor’s call, assumed the duties of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Pennsylvania in 1923, although just 
recovering from a serious operation. 
He overtaxed himself, fell ill, and died 
April 26th last. Of him the June issue 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
says: 

“There is no phase of school work in 
the state which Dr. Becht has not 
touched and influenced to a greater or 
less degree by his fine ability and wide 
experience. He taught a rural school 
and there and as a county superintend- 
ent he learned to know at first hand 
the problems of the rural schools and 
his heart went out tothem. Only death 
stayed his hand in his effort to help 
them. He trained teachers at the Ly- 
coming County Normal School in his 
early years, later at West Chester, and 
later yet as principal of Clarion Nor- 
mal School; he was the moving spirit 
in the State Board of Education as its 
executive secretary; his spirit was felt 
as Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in endeavoring to bring 
about better conditions in higher edu- 
eation in Pennsylvania; as State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, he 
gave his all to the work.” 


Death of Herbert Quick 


Herbert Quick, author, editor, law- 
yer, economist, known especially to 
teachers for his study of educational 
conditions in rural districts, died at 
Columbia, Mo., May 10, after deliver- 
ing an address at the University of 
Missouri. Until 1908 he practiced law, 
although he found time to do some 
writing also. For half a year he 
served as associate editor of LaFol- 
lette’s Weekly and from 1909 to 1916 
as editor of Farm and Fireside. From 
1916 to his resignation in 1919 he was 
a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau. In 1920 he was sent to Si- 
beria to close up the work of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross there. 

Although latterly he had lived at 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., most of Mr. 
Quick’s life was identified with Iowa, 
where he was born in 1861. There he 
had farmed, taught school, studied and 
practiced law, promoted civic reforms, 
and risen to be mayor of Sioux City. 
His literary reputation took a_ great 
leap forward when his novel The 
Brown Mouse appeared. This brought 
vividly before the public the problems 
of the typical country school. Other 
novels of high literary merit and sig- 
nificant content have been Vande- 
mark’s Folly and The Hawkeye. For 
years Mr. Quick had been an ardent 
proponent of inland waterways. On 
this and many other public questions 
he had written for leading magazines. 





‘Returns of Education 


The child with no education has one 
chance in 150,000 of attaining to a 
place in Who’s Who in America. With 
an elementary education he has 4 
times the chance. With a high school 
education he has 87 times the chance 
and with a college education he has 
800 times the chance. 

Less than one per cent of American 
men have been college graduates, yet 
this percentage has furnished: 

55% of our Presidents. 

386% of our members of Congress. 

47% of our Speakers of the House. 
of our Vice Presidents. 

62% of our Secretaries of State. 

50% of our Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury. 

bb % of our Attorneys General. 

69% of our Supreme Court Justices. 

Statistics have demonstrated that 
even by the measure of dollars and 
cents education is an investment that 
pays big returns. The high school 
graduate earns an average of about 
$500 per year more than the unedu- 
cated. person. During 40 years he 
would earn $20,000 more.—The Ohio 
Teacher. 





Learn to stand in awe of thyself— 
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Here's a 


We would have ever thought that the 
learning of music could be simplified? 
Seems almost too good to be true to think 
of learning to play your favorite instru- 
ment without long hours of practice—te- 
dious scales and expensive teachers, doesn’t 


Yet that’s exactly how you learn this new 
way. The only thing that is queer about 
this amazing method is the fact that it’s 
so different from all ordinary methods. 


But although this marvelous home study 
method is different and comparatively new 
it has already been carefully tested and 
proved by more than 350,000 people all 
over the world. Judge from that how sat- 
isfactory, reliable and easy it must be. 


Musical Talent Not Needed 


Even if you have never touched an instru- 
ment before you can’t go wrong this 
amazingly easy way. For every step, from 
beginning to end, is right before your 
eyes in print and picture. You always 
know what to do and how to do it. No 
guesswork. No delays. If you make a 
mistake you correct it yourself and con- 
tinue, It’s really fun learning to play this 
way, you proceed so rapidly. From the 
start you are playing real tunes perfectly 
by note. And almost before you realize 
it you will be able to play anything—the 
popular “Jazz” or those classical selections 
for which there is always a big demand at 
concerts and home entertainments. 


Best of all no matter which instrument 
you choose the cost of learning is just the 
same in each case, just a few cents a day! 


Have Fun—Win New Friends 


Just think of all the pleasure you’ve been 
missing by not being able to play some 
musical instrument. Instead of being the 
center of attraction at parties—you’ve 
been unnoticed—out of the social picture. 


| Queer Way 
To Learn Music 


No teacher—no monotonous exercises. 
easy home study method. Takes only a few minutes— 
costs only a few cents—a day. Every step asclearasA.B.C. 
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] What Instrument 
@ 


For You? 
Just a simple, Piano ’Cello 
Organ Guitar 
Violin Ukulele 
Drums and Hawaiian 
oe raps Guitar 
While you’ve been | Banjo Harp 
playing wallflower | Tenor Banjo Cornet 
others have always — peere 
had something to of- | Fant — crombone 
fer. Now you have we “etsy 
y Automatic Harmony 
a wonderful chance Finger and 
to turn the tables— Control Composition 


to treat yourself to SightSinging 











some real fun—to Voice and Speech Culture 
surprise your Piano Accordeon 
friends! Take some 


good advice. Learn to play this new easy 
way. Get your share of a_ musician’s 
pleasure, popularity, profit. Start Now! 


Free Booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson 


If you are in earnest about wanting to join 
the crowd of entertainers and be 2 “big 
hit” at any party—if you really do want 
to play your favorite instrument, to he- 
come a performer whose services will be in 
demand—fill out and mail the convenient 
coupon asking for our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson. These explain our 
wonderful method fully and show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn to play 
like a professional at little expense. In- 
struments are supplied when needed—cash 
or credit. U. S. School of Music, 69 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 





U. 8. School of Music, 

69 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home”, with introduction by Dr. 
Frank Crane, demonstration lesson and partic- 
ulars of your special offer. I am interested in 
the following course: 


Have you the above instrument 

NUNIT sssdassecnnsshpsinedosseceasiianesaiatenthitemaie aes 
(Please Write Plainly) 

Address 

City... State 





regular price. 
COURSES 


Fundamentals of Christian Faith 
Practical Christian Work . 
Evangelism . . 2... 
Christian Evidences ... 


courses, the cost will be: 
Synthetic Bible Study . . 
Bible Doctrine .... . 
World-Wide Missions 


Come, First Served. Enroll now. 
ment to you. 


Dept. 4576—153 Institute Place 





Democritus. 





Bible Study Courses 


by Correspondence 


at Reduced Prices NOW 


(Comsmananis lesson material of the Moody Bible Institute Correspond- 
ence School was Water Damaged by a recent FIRE. Much material 
is still usable and we are offering it (except the Introductory and Scofield 
Correspondence Courses), for a limited time, at a considerable saving from the 


Cost when new 
stock is supplied 


Cost with slightly 
damaged stock 


As some new sections will be needed to complete sets in the following 


$4.00 $5.00 
4.00 8.00 
2.50 3.50 
2.50 3.50 
$6.50 $8.00 
6.00 8.00 
6.00 8.00 


New stock in ALL courses on hand at regular prices. 
These simplified Bible Courses are easy to learn during your spare hours. 
Delay of a few days may mean a disappoint- 
Quick action necessary—supply limited—write today. 


First 


Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 


Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


Easier Work for the Teacher and Better Results for the Pupil with this New Set of Books 


Two 
Volumes 
Each 
8x 101, 
Inches 
Heavy 
Inter- 
grain 
Binding 











Volume 
of Con- 
tents to 
at Least 
Five 
Ordinary 
Sized 
Books 









768 Pages 
Profusely Illustrated a NES 


REASONABLE PRICES—EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


i is $7.00 payable $1.00 with order 
Price of the Books Alone and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 


next succeeding six months. Teachers who prefer to remit 
in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 50 cents, 
making the net cash price $6.50. Use order blank below. 
Special Price of the two volume set of Material, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
$8.50 payable $1.50 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of 
each of the next succeeding seven months. A discount of 50 
cents is allowed for payment in full with order, making the 
net cash price $8.00. Use order blank below. 
OUR GUARANTEE Every order for Material, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers is accepted under an 
absolute guarantee that if the books are not satisfactory to the 
purchaser in every sense, and we are notified to this effect 
within ten days of their delivery, we will refund at once the 
money advanced and give instructions for the return of the 
books at our expense. Could any guarantee be more fair? 


Date 192 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., | Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, lowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) | Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 

You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two volumes, 
and enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year. I have indicated by a cross (x) in one of the squares 
below the. manner in which payment is to be made. 

. I am enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.50. 


I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $8.00. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered indicate by a cross (x) 


in one of the squares below the manrer in which payment is to be made. 


= I-am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding six months, making a total of $7.00. 


I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.50. 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books 
are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you_by_ letter 
within ten days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me 
instructions for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the 
sum enclosed herewith will be refunded to me and my order cancelled. 























Os  ititinciinitnnencerstnenenctons State. 








Street or R. F. D.... 






















HE two-volume set of books entitled Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
which we have published during the past ten years and of which more than 85,000 sets 
have been sold to teachers, has now been discontinued, and in its place we have pub- 

lished an entirely new and greatly improved set of books under the title of Material, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers. 

These new books are sure to appeal strongly to every teacher. They are prepared to give real help 
in all branches of school work and are so far superior to any books of the kind heretofore published 
that they bid fair to become the standard reference work for the daily use and guidance of teachers, 

The first consideration in the publication of these books has been to make them of the greatest 
“ie son value and helpfulness to teachers in the grades and rural schools, and no effort or expense 

as been spared to accomplish this result. That we have achieved our aim, we believe the books 
themselves will testify. 

The second consideration has been to offer these books at a price so reasonable and on terms of 
payment so easy that every teacher will be enabled to procure them. We feel confident that the 
prices and terms given below will be positive evidence that in this also we have succeeded. 

Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides a great abundance of just the sort of practical plans 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom. Only the newest 
and most approved methods are provided. These are not the product of a single writer, but are the result 
of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, all of them 
specialists in their respective branches. 

Any teacher will find that her work will be vastly easier and more enjoyable and that her advancement will 





be much more rapid and certain if she is equipped with Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 


That isn’t 


all. The pupils, too, will receive immeasurably greater benefit through the application to their lessons of the 


helps provided in these books. 


° These books have been prepared by practical teachers who have lon 

P repar ation and Arr angement been identified with the best in educational work. The contents om 

divided into twenty-eight departments, each being devoted to a particular branch of school work. Each volume 
is fully indexed, thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 

° Hundreds of engravings, interspersed th hout the books, splendid] d effectively illus- 

Illustrations s 4 gs pers roughou e books, splendidly an ctively illus 


trate the text. 


The Picture Study Section contains eight large full color reproductions of 


famous paintings with complete study material. The Drawing Section has several pages of plates in color. 


Size, Binding, Etc. 


to the page. The text is 


Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, each 8 x 10% 
inches, There are 384 pages in each volume with two columns of reading matter 
rinted in exceptionally readable type on heavy book paper, specially made to pro- 


duce the best results in printing. The binding is heavy Intergrain, giving a very attractive appearance and 
the durability essential to books intended for daily use for a long period. 


The Wide Scope and Very Helpful Character of These 
Books Is Shown by the Following Outline of Contents: 


VOLUME I 


READING. Aids and devices for teaching both oral 
and silent reading in all grades. Special emphasis 
on silent reading which is now so much stressed in 
schools. Phonic devices, reading games, and black- 
board reading lessons also included. 

SPELLING. Ideas for motivating the study of spell- 
ing; suggestions for introducing variety into the 
lessons; new methods of teaching. 

ARITHMETIC. Definite, concrete helps in teaching 
oral arithmetic, fractions, long division, percentage, 
and other branches of the subject. 

GEOGRAPHY. Material for teaching both physical 
and industrial geography. Devices for relating 
the subject to everyday life. Sand-table lessons 
based on study of different countries. Many 
geography stories about people of other lands. 

HISTORY. Aims and methods of teaching. Teach- 
ing of local history. Study of Indian and Pilgrim 
life. Biographical stories of famous Americans. 
History dramatization. 

CIVICS. Teaching of citizenship in the lower grades. 
Outlines for teaching the subject in intermediate 

‘grades. Detailed study of the Constitution for 
grammar grades. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, Teaching of both 
oral and written composition. Picture language 


lessons. Devices for teaching grammar. Outlings 
for teaching various poems. 

PICTURE STUDY. Eight reproductions of famous 
paintings in full color and several others in black 
and white. All required on state courses of study. 
Full text giving story of the artist, study of the 
picture, questions to ask pupils, and suggestions 
for correlation accompany the pictures. 

HYGIENE. Modern method of teaching health de- 
veloped through posters, stories and dramatizations. 

GYMNASTICS. A series of setting-up exercises 
adaptable to all grades, fully illustrated, by William 
P. Uhler, Jr., Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Irvington, N. J. 

GAMES. Singing and folk games; story plays; in- 
door and outdoor games. 

ETHICS. Lessons in Ethics for each month of the 
school year, with stories to illustrate each lesson. 
OPENING EXERCISES. Valuable suggestions with 

much seasonable material for each month. 

PROJECTS. Complete directions for carrying out 
a great variety of projects in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, nature study, etc. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES. By Mary Agnes Davis, In- 
structor Quantity Cookery, Teacher’s College. 


VOLUME Il 


PENMANSHIP. Forty-seven lessons with definite 
directions to the teacher for each lesson. Illus- 
trated by cuts showing positions and specimens of 
handwriting. By Palmer of the Palmer 
School of Writing, a recognized authority. 

STORY TELLING. A seasonable story for each 
month of the school year. 

BIRTHDAY STORIES. A birthday story for each 
month giving the life of some famous person whose 
birthday occurs in that month. 

DRAMATIZATION. How to dramatize stories; dram- 
atizing for special programs; full dramatizations of 
several stories. 

SEAT WORK. This section gives abundant material 
for seat work of all kinds and includes much hand- 
work as well. Many patterns and illustrations. 

SEWING. By Mary B. Grubb, Author of Industrial 
Primary Reader and When Mother Lets Us Make 
Gifts. Practical sewing projects for elementary 
schools. Fully illustrated with diagrams. 


NATURE STUDY. Lessons adapted for all the sea- 
sons, with attractive supplemental matter for oc- 
casional and varied use. 

DRAWING. Treats of: Materials and equipment; 
blackboard, crayon, and water color work; perspec- 
tive; design; lettering; color. By John T. Lemos, 
Editor of School Arts Magazine and drawing in- 
structor at Stanford University. 

MANUAL ARTS. Simple, practical projects in wood- 
work, weaving, basketry and other construction 
work adapted to the use of elementary grade pupils. 

POETRY. A large number and ‘variety of poems 
appropriate for each. month of the school year. 
Many appropriate for recitation purposes. 

PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Entertainment material 
for all special days. Plays for instructive pur- 
poses also, as safety, health, and better Speech. 

MUSIC. Twenty songs suitable for school use. A 
large variety is introduced so that the teacher will 
find songs appropriate for each month. 


These Books Must Be Carefully Examined and Put to the Test of Actual Use in the School- 


room Before Their Real Value Can Be Ap 
Are Sold Make it Possible to Do This. A 


reciated. 


The Terms Under Which They 
Out and Mail the Order Blank Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU. 


aS SSS OST 9) 
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Oratorical Prizes Awarded 


Robert Sessions, 15-year-old school- 
poy of Birmingham, Ala., delivered the 
prize-winning oration in the National 
Oratorical Contest on the Constitution, 
the finals of which were held in Wash- 
ington in May. The contest was spon- 
sored by representative newspapers all 
over the country, and 1,400,000 high 
school pupils competed. The seven 
best-written and _ best-delivered ora- 
tions were presented before President 
Coolidge and a distinguished gather- 
ing. The judges included Chief Jus- 
tice Taft and Associate Justices Van- 
Devanter, Butler, and Sanford of the 
Supreme Court. The winner was the 
youngest of the seven competitors. The 
others were rated as follows: Eugene 
F. McElmeel, Los Angeles, second; 
Max N. Kroloff, Sioux City, Iowa, 
third; Miss Flora Longenecker, Ilion, 
N. Y., fourth; Miss Asenath Graves, 
Washington, D. C., fifth; George Stan- 
sell, Chicago, sixth; Philiv Glatfelter, 
Columbia, Pa., seventh. 


Model Grade Schools in China 


China is a ready market for the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse. The non-denomi- 
national American college at Canton, 
China, which is training 1,200 Chinese 
boys and girls, is experimenting with 
a group of model grade schools which 
are expected to become the nucleus of 
a public school system for South China, 
says “The Christian Science Monitor.” 

The Chinese versions of the little 
red schoolhouse on the Canton Chris- 
tian college campus have green tile 
roofs with curving lines. Instead of 
New England elms, palms and camphor 
trees shade the school yard. The wide 
casement windows stand open nearly 
all the year round, for in tropic China 
frost is rarely seen more than once 
in a lifetime. 

Chinese have given all six of the 
practice schools, for the Canton col- 
lege is not a foreign charity in China 
but a cooperative undertaking between 
Americans and Chinese who believe in 
education. Most of the college build- 
ings are Chinese gifts to the institu- 
tion and more than two-thirds of the 
yearly $350,000 budget for current ex- 
penses comes from the Chinese. 

A primary school in the midst of a 
university campus appears a bit of an 
oddity. But this primary school is a 
sort of laboratory in which all the 
specimens to be studied are live boys 
and girls. Something very like a work- 
able Chinese school system seems to be 
evolving on the Canton college campus. 
Every now and then a government of- 
ficial attends the kindergarten or the 
third grade for a sort of post graduate 
course in order to take notes for new 
government schools. When a student 
majoring in education graduates from 
the college in China he doesn’t find a 
number of eager school boards looking 
wistfully in his direction. If he wants 
a school he must go out and build it 
and organize his own school board as 
well as school. Here and there in 
south China schools of this sort, mod- 
eled on the little red schoolhouses on 
the Canton college campus, are spring- 


ing up. 


Education That Never Ceases 


We stop education too soon and too 
suddenly. In every civilization you 
will find men and women who go on 
learning and growing as personalities 
till they die. You have Charles W. 
Eliot and Chauncey M. Depew, both 
men ninety-one years old, and both of 
them still absorbing new ideas. So 
was it with Gladstone and John Mor- 
ley. With such exceptional men, edu- 
cation never ceases. We shall have to 
recognize that our universities, our 
colleges and our schools leave educa- 
tion unfinished. There must be con- 
stant and continuous home study. We 
need to train our people in the use of 
the public library and we need to in- 
spire them to develop libraries in their 
own homes. The habit of reading and 
the ability to enjoy a good book must 

fostered among those who at pres- 
ent have left their education behind.— 
icholas Murray Butler. 
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Oregon Loses School Law 
Fight 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on June 1 unanimously held 
unconstitutional the Oregon School 
Law which would have gone into ef- 
fect in September, 1926, requiring that 
all children in the state between the 
ages of 8 and 16 attend a public school. 
The decision was naturally a far-reach- 
ing one, since it affected the status of 
private and parochial schools through- 
out the country. Much bitter feeling 
had been aroused on both sides in 
Oregon, and the state, in appealing two 
cases involving the law, threatened that 
in the event of an adverse decision a 
movement for a Constitutional amend- 
ment would at once be initiated. 

Oregon asserted, among other things, 
that: (1) Educational control belongs 
to the so-called police power of the 
states; (2) The principle of separation 
of Church and State, acknowledged 
since the foundation of our govern- 
ment, should be applied to the educa- 
tion of youth; (3) Private and paro- 
chial schools are not superior to public 
schools; (4) The survival of the pub- 
lic schools is at stake; (5) The new 
law would not interfere with religious 
instruction, since time-allowance for 
this, outside the public school, could be 
arranged; (6) The authority to re- 
quire children to attend school em- 
braces the right to compel them to go 
to public schools. 

The opponents of the law, including 
among others the owners of private 
schools, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Seventh Day Adventists, the American 
Jewish Committee, endowed colleges 
and universities, put forth the follow- 
ing contentions, among others: (1) 
Oregon’s idea of separation of Church 
and State would mean no Church but 
only State; (2) The new law is not 
cnly unwise, but arbitrary, revolution- 
ary, oppressive, and violative of rights 
which since the foundation of the gov- 
ernment have been considered essential 
to liberty; (3) No private or parochial 
school in the state has been deficient or 
delinquent or has taught objectionable 
subjects or unpatriotic doctrines; (4) 
If such schools were inferior in any 
respect, the remedy would be not in 
legislation destroying them but in acts 
to regulate; (5) Never before has a 
state attempted to prohibit a distinctly 
useful business; (6) If private schools 
could be prohibited, any lawful busi- 
ness could be destroyed at the will of 
the state. 

It was in 1922 that the voters of 
Oregon, through their power to vote 
on legislation, passed by a vote of 
115,506 to 103,695 the law which has 
finally been declared unconstitutional. 

Said Justice McReynolds of the Su- 
preme Court in his opinion: “The fun- 
damental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union repose 
excludes any general power of the 
state to standardize its children by 
forcing them to accept instruction from 
public teachers only. The child is not 
the mere creature of the state; those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny 
have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him 
for additional obligations.” 


Two wise parents have arranged a 
time-allowance for their daughter, who 
has come to the age for social func- 
tions, just as they arrange for a mon- 
ey-allowance. So many hours are al- 
lowed her for social engagements each 
week and when this allowance becomes 
exhausted she most dutifully and most 
beautifully declines to accept any in- 
vitations, and her friends respect her 
for her fidelity to the family compact. 
This plan is worthy of imitation. If 
all parents were as wise as these the 
paths of teachers and pupils would 
show more flowers.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 





A Genuine $20.00 Phonograph—the 
same grade we have been supplying 
schools for the past ten years—given 
FREE for selling only FIVE GROSS 
of our High Grade Pencils. Turn to 
page Seven—now—for full particulars! 
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Lowest Priced and Most 
Popular Song Books for 


School Use 


==@\ 101 Best Songs 


The most popular song book for 
school use published today. Con- 
tains a thoroughly representative 
collection of the best standard 
songs and sells for less than any 
other song book on the market. 
Compiled to meet the needs of 
the progressive music teacher in 
\,every school, the “101 Best 
Songs’’containsschool, patriotic, 
folk and religious songs for class- 
room singing and for many spe- 
™\\\ cial occasions. Every song in- 
my cluded has won a permanent 
place among the world’s best 
loved music. 
7,000,000 copies have been sold, 




















Everyday Song Boo 


Because this song book was edited by 
an authority on the teaching of prima- 
ry music, it contains all the best time- 
triedsongsthathaveprovedinvaluable 
for teaching in the lower grades. The 
care with which these songs have been 
graded, the helpful teaching sugges- 
tions, and theprogramsoutlined greatly 
simplify the work of the teacher. The 
number of musical gamesincluded ap- 


peal especially to the children. 





, SONG BOOK PRICES 
7c each in 100 lots f. o. b. Chicago. $1.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 














That’s why over 


For Primary and 
Lower Grades 


One Hundred and One Famous Poems 





A book of poetry that contains the most 
popular poems in English literature, an- 
cient or modern. A splendid text book for 
all classes in English because in addition 
to an excellent collection of standard 
verse, there is included a picture of each 
author with the dates of his birth and 
death. “One hundred and One Famous 
Poems” contains the poetry that stirs the 
heart with its universal appeal. It will 
develop in your pupils an appreciation 
for the best in literature. 


25c per copy 


NO Free Samples 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Book Division 


1216 Cable Bldg. 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 


1216 Cable Building, Chicago 


Mail This Coupon Today 


CHICAGO 














GENTLEMEN: Please send me a free sample copy of 















































Pt AES STOR 101 Best Songs.............-.-----.----------- Everyday Songs. 
Herewith $ by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 
sic saissccaieamaiaaal Copies ‘‘101 Best Songs” - @ $ eo iceasecten 
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Free to Teachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you _ com- 
Inattent * ne gag success in the teaching pro 
oe It doesn’t matter where you live, or 

a what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 





















































Hlow would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 














4 
bornness, Bad — Temper, Work, etc. a 
Crying, Practical Joking, Don't_be without this = 
Whispering, and other  pook. It means success 
a on a MT in the all-important part 
The Free Introductory “4 yout — disci- 
Course points the way to  Pune- control. vor you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter’ in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 


ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 
International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
» ' 4 Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on_ my 
part, please send me_at once Prof. 
Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 


Tardiness 
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School Begins Again 


OR both teacher and child, the year starts 
with new problems to face, and new Zeal 
with which to meet them. 


For each class-room project there is an espec- 
ially designed GOLD MEDAL product. Each 
is a real educational tool for achievement 
through color. 

For Primary Grades: 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 

For Intermediate and Upper Grades : 
PERMA Pressed Crayons 


For All Grades : 
ARTISTA Water Colors 
Blackboard Crayons 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks. 


Our Art Service Bureau will help you to select the 
right material for your grade and art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4l East 42"¢ St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Makers of the best-known Crayons in the World. 
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Penn Charter Restored to 
Public 


More than two centuries after it 
was drawn by the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, the William Penn Charter of 
Liberties was restored recently to the 
hands of the people. 

The document, drawn up at William 
Penn’s instance in the office of his law- 
yer in London, in 1682, concluded an 
arrangement with the Crown for the 
establishment of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania. It was signed by Penn and 
others prominent in the Society of 
Friends on April 25 of that year. 
Penn submitted the charter to his new 
colony in the fall, and it was accepted 
by the people of the first Assembly, 
in Chester, and continued in force un- 
til the following year, when minor 
changes were found necessary, result- 
ing in the drafting and signing of a 
second charter on April 2. 

The first charter was returned to 
Penn, who took it to England when he 
returned in 1684. It remained in the 
family for some time, but finally passed 
into the hands of Sir John Fenn. It 
was purchased in 1892 by Dr. Edward 
Maris, of Philadelphia, and remained 
in the possession of his family until 
1902, when it was purchased by George 
O. Thomas. 

Upon the death of Mr. Thomas his 
executors sold the document at auction 
to Gabriel Wells, a collector of New 
York. He resold it to the people of 
Pennsylvania at a nominal advance 
over the price he paid. 

The purchase of the charter was ar- 
ranged by “The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger,” which raised $25,000. A total 
of 3,693 separate contributions were 
received during the campaign. David 
E. Smiley, editor in chief of “The Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger” and trustee 


for the contributors, made the formal. 


presentation. 


“Not a One-Track Affair” 


The field of education is not a one- 
track affair; it offers a variety of 
types of occupation. Administration 
has added new fields for specialization ; 
among them are supervisors, health 
officers, service directors, librarians, 
vocational guidance directors, and 
social advisors. Research is of grow- 
ing importance. Specialists are needed 
to direct the development of the school 
curricula; to assist in improving the 
methods of instruction; to procure, 
compile, and interpret statistics; and 
to devise, administer, and supervise 
the giving of standardized tests. And 
then teaching itself offers many new 
fields for specialization, such as for the 
nursery, the physically handicapped, 
the mentally defective, the immigrant 
and other adult workers desiring 
further education. Art, music, and 
physical education are receiving new 
emphasis and require specially pre- 
pared teachers.—School Life. 


Mission of the Junior High 


We feel that the junior high school 
has a great mission, not alone to carry 
over from the elementary school to the 
senior high school those chosen few 
who will ultimately go on to college, 
but more important than that, to make 
the lives of boys and girls rich with 
clean, wholesome experiences in those 
especially trying years when pupils at- 
tend grades seven, eight and nine. 
The fundamentals must of course be 
learned, but for many who drop out 
during the junior high school or after 
finishing it much must be learned in 
citizenship, broadened life interests, 
some power to discriminate between 
good and bad in the newspapers and 
in books and the alluring amusements. 
If the better things are to be chosen 
by these many, some guidance toward 
acquiring ability to make this choice 
must be given in the junior high school 
years. — H. . Marshall, Principal 
gs Junior High School, Columbus, 

io. 





“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for 
the school.” Find out where she got 
it! Read Page Seven. 
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Two New Inspirational 
Supplementary Readers 


WHEN THEY WERE BOYS 


By CARROLL EVERETT and 
CHARLES F. REED 
Edited by HELEN M. and MARY E. OWEN 


[HIS book contains the boyhood stories 
of twenty-seven celebrated Americans 
of recent times told in a simple yet fasci- 
nating manner that is sure to hold the 
reader’s interest. 

The aim has been to choose representa- 
tive men in various activities. The follow- 
ing is the list of those selected: 


Alexander Graham Bell William Dean Howells 
Luther Burbank Ben Lindsey 
John Burroug! Edward A. MacDowell 


hs 
Philander Priestley Claxton John J. Pershing 
Calvin Coolidge James Whitcomb Riley 
Robert Dollar lore Roosevelt 


George Eastman Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Thomas A. Edison William Howard Taft 
ge Washington Goethals John Wanamaker 
Warren G. Harding George Westingho 
‘arren G. i ‘estinghouse 
James J. Hill Woodrow Wilson 
Herbert Hoover Wilbur and Orville Wright 


Certain outstanding characteristics in 
the boyhood of these men were responsible 
in a great part for their later success, 
Many of them overcame great obstacles: 
some were very poor, some were unable to 
go to school, and some lacked physical en- 
durance. But all were able to rise above 
these conditions and reach their goal. 

These stories will inspire the boys and 
girls of to-day with a desire to emulate the 
qualities of true greatness and will lead 
them to realize that perseverance and 
earnest endeavor will overcome any ob- 
stacle in the path to success. 

When They Were Boys contains 192 
pages, is printed on extra good book paper 
and bound in standard cloth covers. The 
text matter is in very readable type and 
is illustrated with photographs and pen 
and ink drawings. : 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


WHEN THEY WERE GIRLS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Edited by HELEN M. OWEN 


it is not men only who have done the big 
things in the world. There are hosts 
of women who have won deserved promi- 
nence, and whose life stories are just as 
interesting, as are those of the men. 

We have selected twenty-four eminent 
women in whom everyone is interested and 
of whom every school girl, in particular, 
ought to know, and have had stories writ- 
ten of their girlhood days,—of their con- 
ditions of life, their surroundings and 
education, their dreams, ambitions, and in 
some cases, of their hardships and handi- 
caps, and of the characteristics which came 
to full development in later life. 

The women selected are as follows: 





Jane Addams Harriet Goodhue Hosmer 
Louisa M. Alcott Julia Ward Howe 
Susan B. Anthony Helen Keller 
Clara Barton Maria Mitchell 
Amy Marcy Cheney Beach Alice Freeman Palmer 
Cecilia Beaux Maud Powell 
Evangeline Booth Ellen H. Richards 
Frances Hodgson Burnett Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Katharine Bement Davis Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Grace Hoadley Dodge Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Alice Cunningham Fletcher Frances E. Willard 
uise Homer Ella Flagg Young 


When They Were Girls furnishes sup- 
plementary reading of the highest charac- 
ter for pupils in any school. The stories 
are real human stories, written in attrac- 
tive style, and each carrying its lessons 
to the young reader. 

When They Were Girls corresponds in 
size and style to “When They Were Boys.” 
It has good-sized readable type, with strik- 
ing pen and ink illustrations for each chap- 
ter. Printed on an extra good book paper, 
and bound in standard cloth covers. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 

These books have been approved by the 

Education Department of the State of New 

York and by the school authorities of a very 

large number of cities, villages and districts 

throughout the United States. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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Sat ie ig ee 


| WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, 
realtor, Fascista, novocaine, 
junior college, bloc, trade ac- 
ceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new 
census figures in the United States 
and in all the great powers. Also 
changes in spelling of thousands of 
place names due to changes in the 
official languages of many parts of 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 


Why not suggest to your principal or 
superintendent that a copy be sup- 
plied for your school ? 


G. & C. Merriam Company 


ST 








FOR COSTUME WORK IN THE GRADES 


“HOW THEY DRESS” 


by ROSE NETZORG KERR 
Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 


8 figure patterns . . . . 54 illustrations 

on 6 quarto-fold sheets 12x 19 in. Detailed 

suggestions for use of dolls in all phases of 
educational activity. 


IN GAY DECORATIVE FOLIO 
50 cents postp'd. Remit by Money Order. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., 736 W. 173rd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. Dept. N. 














Roosevelt at Sixteen 


One of 36 pictures in charcoal 
drawing (all on one sheet) 
showing T. R. in every im- 
portant phase of his remark- 
able career. An invaluable 
reference and_ inspiration 
for students. Lithographed 
on excellent Japanese Vel- 
lum, 15x20, suitable for fram- 
ing, mailed in special protec- 
tive tube for $1, postpaid. 
Orders filled promptly, Address : 


McBRIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
2851 Webb Ave., New York City 


NewBooks forthe Progressive Teacher 


The Modern School Readers: by Supt. H. B. Wilson 

and Ruth Thompson, The Socialized School Series. Pri- 

mer 65¢; Book I 70c; Book II 75c; Book III 85c; Book IV 90c, 

An Activity Curriculum; by EB. 1. Salisbury—Price $1.50. 

An About-Face in Education; by A. A. Samuels—Price $1.50. 

Mental Training of the Pre-School Age C' : by Martin—$1,00. 

Pacific History Stories: by Harr Wagner—Price $1.12. 

Jingles: Mother Goose Book by Alice Rose Power.—Price 65c. 

EUROPE: aG hical Reader, developed ding to the prob- 

lem method by Dr. H. W. Fairbanks. 134 colored pictures. Size 

of page 6x9. 237 pages. Price $1.65 a on DER NOW. 
HARR WAGNER PUBLIS! e 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, California. 


tpaid any school or college book pen Poomee 














We willsend you 


e 
of the publishers’ fet price [40 per cent reduction if we 
ond-hand copy]. We will open an account with School Boards, 
Schoolsand ‘Feachers. Send usatrial order. Mention your official 
echool or college 
ie Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash ff 
salable with us. Send list for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 


n. We will accept any new or second-' 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
School savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for @ 
Toom sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Orler to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 








Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one 
—any size—free of all cost. Read 
Page 7. 
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F. B. Haas Heads Schools of 
Pennsylvania 


Following the death of J. George 
Becht, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania, Francis 
B. Haas was chosen by Governor Pin- 
chot to fill the office. With James N. 
Rule, who now becomes Deputy State 
Superintendent, Mr. Haas has admin- 
istered the State Department since the 
beginning of Dr. Becht’s last illness. 
The new State Superintendent is a na- 
tive of Philadelphia, where he was head 
of several schools before going to Har- 
risburg. He has a notable record as 
teacher, administrator, recreational 
leader, teacher-training ‘instructor, and 
financial expert. His wide experience 
in a variety of fields and his thorough 
familiarity with state educational prob- 
lems especially fit him for high posi- 
tion. Governor Pinchot stated that he 
had made the appointment because he 
believed Mr. Haas capable of doing 
more for the school children of Penn- 
= than any other man in the 
state. 


Gains in Music Study 


That music study is gaining a larg- 
er place in schools in the United States, 
and is being placed on a plane with 
other school courses, was shown in re- 
ports by the National Research Coun- 
cil of Music Education made at ses- 
sions of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference. 

Of 317 junior high schools answer- 
ing a questionnaire, 280 reported teach- 
ing musical appreciation as part of the 
regular singing work. A majority of 
the schools favor giving at least two 
periods of forty-five minutes each week 
to music study. Many favor 120 min- 
utes as a minimum. A total of 296 
of the schools make profitable use of 
the phonograph in music teaching. 

The voices of pupils are tested twice 
a year in 240 of the schools. A major- 
ity favor lecture concerts by visiting 
musicians as part of the work and the 
giving of credit for music study done 
outside of school under competent su- 
pervision. Selection of the highest 
types of music for study purposes was 
favored by practically all. 

It was recommended that more at- 
tention be given by normal schools to 
the training of teachers of music for 
the grades. 


The Late Marion Leroy 
Burton 


To us who are teachers the career of 
a man like President Burton is a great 
inspiration. His life is illustrative of 
what may happen in this neighborhood 
and throughout the length and breadth 
of America. Born in Iowa in a home 
of straitened financial circumstances, 
a newsboy upon the streets of Minne- 
apolis, a clerk in a drug store, a young 
man working his way through college, 
a man later on aspiring to graduate 
study while teaching Greek at Carle- 
ton Academy, passing from that posi- 
tion to an assistant professorship at 
Yale, then to a pulpit in New England, 
later to the presidency of Smith Col- 
lege and of the University of Minne- 
sota, and finally to Michigan, in fifty 
years he spanned the distance between 
obscurity and his present place in the 
thought of the nation. At the time of 
his death no university president, and 
there are many great ones, had a high- 
er place in the thought and admiration 
of America than did President Burton. 
It is an inspiration to think that his 
life may be repeated again and again 
in America as it has been illustrated 
again and again in the history of de- 
mocracy. It is a cheering thought to 
feel that but for the public school which 
was opened to him, in all , probability 
he would never have achieved as he did 
achieve. It was democracy of political 
institutions as well as democracy in 
education that gave him the opportu- 
nity to achieve as he did in his fifty 
years of life—Charles McKenny. 


Give every man thy ear, but few thy 
voice.—Shakespeare. 
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She is Successful! 


because she found 
the Easy Way to 
fill empty moments 


M**Y a teacher will tell you the secret of her 
success is keeping her pupils busy without them 





TOY MONEY 


Set contains both coins and 
bills in strongly made box. 
Valuable for teaching num- 
bers and the practice of mak- 
ing change. Price £0c per box, 


realizing they are “in school.” 


For occupying their time and filling their empty 
moments there is nothing that keeps the kiddies’ minds 


so active as Dobson-Evans’ Busy Work. 


Without 


Busy Work, small, idle hands soon become fretful ! 


Children quickly tire of the old games; they must 
constantly have the newest and up-to-date devices to 
sustain their interest. Dobson-Evans’ Busy Work fills 
along-felt need, since here teachers can find an unfailing 
source of new ideas and materials which make school 
more interesting and easier, both to pupil and teacher. 


Dobson-Evans’ BUSY WORK 


Busy Work includes everything you could possibly wish for to 
keep restless pupils happy and contented. It is inexpensive and 


easy to use. 


Your pupils will enjoy every moment spent with 


Dobson-Evans’ Busy Work—they will love you for providing it. 


A set of 28 cards with il- 
lustrations. Enables pupil 
to associate pictured ob- 
ject with printed and writ- 
ten word. Smaller cards 
bearing names of objects 
complete the set. Price 
25e per box, 


THIRTY FABLES 
RETOLD 


Each of 30 cards contain 
a complete story. Illustra- 
tion in two col- 
ANIMAL LIFE ors. A different 
- story for each 
Ten large posters, size pupil every day. 
12218, for class room ‘A boon to read- 
work. Invaluable for ing. Price, set 
storytelling. Price 50¢. A, 60¢. 


SENTENCE BUILDER 


Our catalog contains a wealth of sug- 
gestions. It’s free, may we send it? 

















THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 





NOTE: Please send my copy of the Dobson-Evans Catalogue containing Busy Work fot 


primary grades. 





Name 


Address 














































Notable Books From the Putnam List 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. A con- 
densation into one volume for class use of the salient features of 
| the Cambridge History of American Literature in four ie ag 
done by the four well-known editors of the larger work, 
Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, and Carl Van Doren. In 
use in many colleges and secondary schools, Students’ edition, 
|] price $2.50. 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH, a Textbook on Commercial 
Correspondence for Junior and Senior High School Students, by 
L. Mason, for many years teacher in the High Schools of New 
i York City, now teacher in the Santa Monica (Cal.) High School. 
475 pages. Price $2.00. This new book makes a special appeal to 
| teachers of the subject, and to pupils, on account of its simple and 
logical method. 


| A TEXT BOOK OF SIMPLE NURSING PROCEDURE FOR 
USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS, by Amy E. Pope. Nursing is slowly 
forcing its way into High School curriculum. This book has al- 
ready been adopted by many of the more prominent school systems 
of the country. Miss Pope’s wide experience as an author of nurs- 
ing books, and as a teacher of nursing, particularly qualify her for 
the writing of a book for this particular field. Price $2.50. 


| PSYCHANALYSIS IN THE CLASSROOM, by George H. Green, 
B.Sc., (Lond.), B.Litt., (Oxon), with an Introduction by Professor 
William McDougall of Harvard University. A book of actual prac- 
tical ‘assistance to the teacher, in distinguishing and dealing with, 
the different mental characteristics of upils. The author has avoid- 
ed giving the subject a Freudian significance; he is concerned only 
with the wholesome development of normal pupils, not with the 
treatment of pathological cases. Price $1.75. 

THE BACKWARD CHILD. A Study of the Psychology and 
Treatment of Backwardness: A Practical Manual for Teachers and 
Students, by Barbara S. Morgan. Analysis of mental faculties to 
find the cause of backwardness, rather than the mere classifying of 
mental defectives. Its subject matter is the backward child who 
will remain in the community rather than institutional cases. An 
enlightening and helpful book. Price $1.50. 


| We welcome correspondence and inquiries from educators in re- 
gard to these and other titles in our Educational Catalogue, which 
will be sent on request. 


| G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Department 
| 2 West 45th St. 


















New York 






































Graded Language and Composition 








Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade 
Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade 


PREPAID PRICES: In strong paper covers, 18 cents per 
copy; in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy. 


DISCOUNTS: On more than 10 and less than 25 copies, 
10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 


HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades. 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story Work; Dramatization ; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the ‘ ‘Helping Words” ; 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural. 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT—INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded Language one Composition series will be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook sch or ls where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will anes, at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
results. We know that you will like them in your school. Send a trial order today. 
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Recreation in New York 


New York leads all other states in 
the number of public recreation di- 
rectors that its cities employ the year 
round, according to the 1924 Year 
Book of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. The cit- 
ies of this state reported 879 such lead- 
ers, while cities in Pennsylvania and 
California, the next highest, reported 
331 and 267. A total of 1,153 public 
play areas are in operation in the state. 
They include 390 outdoor playgrounds, 
600 indoor recreation centers and 83 
athletic fields and other play areas. 
One hundred and thirty-two more play- 
grounds and recreation centers were 
reported for 1924 than for 1928. Three 
hundred and eighty-five school build- 
ings of the state were last year used 
outside of school hours for community 
recreation activities. New York cities 
spent $5,862,384.72 for public recrea- 
tion last year. 


The School Counselor 


Some of the standards and qualifca- 
tions of an Elementary School Coun- 
selor or Classification and Adjustment 
Director, established by one of the 
large cities of the United States which 
carries on an extensive classification 
program, are as follows: 


1. What is an Elementary School 
Counselor? 


An Elementary School Counselor is 
a teacher whose primary function is to 
advise with principals as to the proper 
placement of their pupils. The train- 
ing and abilities required of School 
Counselors are the following: 

(a) Successful teaching experience 
in regular elementary grades. 

(b) Knowledge of methods of and 
facilities for handling special cases so 
as to insure intelligent placement and 
treatment of pupils. 

(c) Training and experience in giv- 
ing and interpreting individual and 
group educational and mental tests. 

(d) Training in the statistical meth- 
od of handling data and ability to in- 
terpret results. 

(e) Temperament, judgment and ed- 
ucational insight such as to inspire 
confidence in her ability to give coun- 


ing of the pupil’s difficulties and abil- 
ities. 

(e) Special considerations, such as 
health, social conditions, etc. 


8. What results may be expected 
from the work of a School Counselor? 


(a) Pupils will be more accurately 
classified for purposes of instruction. 

(b) There will be a better under- 
standing on the part of teachers of the 
difficulties and abilities of the children 
in their classes so that more appropri- 
ate educational direction and treat- 
ment may be provided. 

(c) The principal will obtain a rea- 
sonably accurate indication of the 
school’s educational status in reading, 
arithmetic and spelling. 

(d) The principal will obtain an in- 
dication of the average mental status 
and the range of mental ability shown 
by pupils in the school. 

(e) The principal will obtain a rea- 
sonably accurate measure of the ex- 
tent to which the pupils are working 
up to their mental capacity. This is 
indicated by the A. Q. (accomplish- 
ment quotient) distribution. Pupils 
whose A. Q. is above 110 are probably 








being overdrilled, those whose A. Q 


| is below 90 are not working up to their 


capacity. 
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For more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing,* long-wearing 
pens for their work. 










12 school pens — three of 
each number — for a dime. 





Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
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e ART HELPS ¢ 
Jor TEACHERS 


Anew organization 
ready to aid teachers 
reteset pi wit, 

standard, a 
or speci fio elps ~ 


WRITE TO 


Ghe AMERICAN 
ART AID 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA ° 
Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
A FREE ART SERVICE 
































OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big" 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all oubtiaties S. 
We supply the largest number of public, _— 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and entietying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 











Tree of Memory 


An Armistice Day Pageant 
By Grace C. Moses 
The planting of a tree in memory of the world war 
heroes. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 
Send for catalogue of P: ts, Folk Danees, Games, 
Athletics. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 7 W. 45th St., N. Y.C. 




















SCHOOL PHOTOS 


To exchange with classmates--to keep the 
memory of Schoo! Days 


25 for $1.00 


High Grade Teachers Application Photos 


25 for $1.50 
SIZE 2%x3% 


Made from any good photogra) h original 
returned, Free sample: 


H. C. SIMONSON, Senpah. Mich. 























PLAYS 


Our List K of Plays for Young People and 
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sel to principals and teachers in the ing t 
A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical —  ? a; fan _— pe 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades PS sie Peale Egon deter- Try 
ad artr 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. From the rating each pupil receives Your 92" MONOGRAM Dece 
Books I and II combined in one volume—For ne; — ee ee oe eae noe ae 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: (b) Teacher’s judgment. be xondon’t need aietan. Samy 
Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 30 cents per copy; in flexible cloth (c) Principal’s judgment. ee hee Wri 
covers, 35 cents per copy. Discounts for quantities as quoted below. a (d) Pegi. of such special diagnos- HARPER’S, 98-D N. Fourth St. 
7 3 ic tests and measurements as are nec- u hi 
Book III—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade ante tor © eaiaety aniaewene- ae 

















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 


our Library Service will help you select the 
right play for class-room or public perform- 
ance by your School. Send for particulars. 

OLD TOWER PRESS : 
S59 East Adams Street, Chicago, tlinois 


| Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
| bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We 
tell you how on Page Seven. 
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| SPECIAL OFFER 


TO TEACHERS 














Every letter you write becomes doubly 
significant when it truly expresses your 
own personality and taste. Those friends 
of yours who appreciate good things will 
understand at once your discrimination in 
selecting our “Strathmore Wedding” sheets, 
printed in rich ‘‘Royal’’ blue ink. 


100 FOLDED SHEETS $] 95 
100 ENVELOPES . - 4— 


This is our regular $1.50 box, with any 
three line name and address you specify 
printed in dark “Royal’’ blue ink on the 
sheets and on envelope flaps. Enclose name 
and address, plainly written. Send $1.25 in 
cash, check, or money order. (Add 10 cents 
for postage west of Mississippi). 

This same box, unprinted, sent postpaid 
anywhere in the U. S. for $1.00. 

MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 

You can earn 50 cents clear profit on 
every box of stationery you or your pupils 
sell to friends and relatives. Dandy way to 
raise funds for yourself, or for Teams, 
Clubs, school pictures, etc. Write for details 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2048 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

















Make Your School Posters 
from Crepe Paper 


ENNISON'’S Decorated Crepe Papers offer you 
a range of 68 different beautiful designs, includ- 
ing birds, animals, flowers, as well as appropriate 
seasonable patterns. The designs are easy to cut out. 
Children find it fascinating work to make posters, 
Try one and see how they enjoy it. Stationers, de- 
partmentstores and many druggists carry Dennison’s 
Decorated Crepe Papers. 
Send now for the new colored sample book and 
the School Catalogue which tells about posters, 
Sample book and catalogue are free. 


Write to DENNISON’S,Dept 7k, Framingham,Mass, 
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Literary Assistance 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, ete., pre- 
pared to order on any subject, $3 per thousand 
words, Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
publication (with one carbon copy) $1 per thousand 
words. Markets for Literary wares suggested. 


F.H. CROSS, STUDIO, 4553 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 











Boys—Just think of it! A Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball given 
FREE for selling only ONE HALF 
GROSS of our High Grade Pencils! 





Read all about it on Page Seven. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Pll Teach You Piano 


Salaries 

A report issued by the National Edu- 
cation Association shows graphically 
the discrepancy between salaries paid 
in rural schools and the schools of 
smaller cities, as compared with the 
salaries paid in the schools of larger 
cities. This report shows that the 
median salary paid the elementary 
teachers in one-teacher rural schools 
of the United States for the year of 
1924-25 is $755.00. The median salary 
paid teachers in consolidated schools 
is $896.00. In contrast, the median 
salary paid to elementary teachers in 
cities of 2500 to 5000 is $1129.00; in 
cities of 5000 to 10,000, $1231.00; in 
cities of 10,000 to 30,000, $1354.00; in 
cities of 30,000 to 100,000, $1528.00; 
in cities of over 100,000, $1968.00. 


Unequal Pay in England 


England has its question as to the 
difference in salaries between men and 
women teachers. The matter was evi- 
dently submitted to Lord Burnham, 
who drew up the scale under which the 
schools have been operating for the 
last five years, and he has just sub- 
mitted his award in arbitration of the 
demand from many school authorities 
for a reduction in salaries. Generally, 
Lord Burnham recommends that his 
former scale be maintained, small ad- 
justments downward in some cases be- 
ing counterbalanced by slight increas- 
es in others. His recommendations 
place the women’s aggregate pay in 
elementary schools covering forty-four 
years of normal professional life at 
81 to 82 per cent of the men’s. In the 
secondary schools the women are 
slightly better off, as their aggregate 
salaries vary from 82 to 84 per cent 
of the men’s. 


Teachers Who Showed 
Heroism 


The courage and presence of mind 
of teachers averted panics and saved 
the lives of a number of children in 
two recent fires in New York State. 
When fire was discovered in a struc- 
ture at 162 Second Avenue, New York 
City, leased by the board of education 
as a kindergarten, the forty little chil- 
dren were led by their teachers through 
smoke-filled corridors to safety. The 
other fire was in the Denton School on 
the Middletown-Goshen road. The 
sixty children in this two-story frame 
structure were marshalled into fire 
drill formation by their teachers and 
marched to safety. 

At the time the fire was discovered 
in the New York City school the kin- 
—— children were singing Moth- 
er Goose songs with the teachers, Miss 
Mabel Morrison and Mrs. Fred Ryan, 
in charge. As soon as the fire was dis- 
covered an alarm was sent in and the 
children were instructed to don their 
wraps for a fire drill. As the children 
marched from the burning building 
their teachers kept up a _ ceaseless 
stream of banter and encouragement. 

Catherine Doremus and Mary Doyle, 
both of New Hampton, are the two 
teachers whose heroism is praised by 
the officials of the Denton School for 
leading their charges to safety during 
the fire. 


If the founders of the American 
public school system should come back 
to earth and survey the schools they 
would wonder whether the superin- 
tendents of to-day are aware that there 
was a Revolution in 1776 and what its 
purpose was. Although it has been 
150 years since the nation’s founders 
proposed public schools as predomi- 
nant civic and moral duties, the educa- 
tional procedure has fussed with pre- 
revolutionary aims. A_ boy should 
have it drilled into him that he enters 
school for the same purpose as joining 
the army. That is, to serve the coun- 
try, not himself. Until every super- 
intendent sees that the social and po- 
litical motive is stronger than the 
scholarly and cultural, the scandal of 
neglect of their political duties by the 
educated will continue—William Mc- 
Andrew. 





In Quarter 


To persons who have not previously heard 
of my method, this may seem a pretty 
bold statement. But I will gladly con- 
vince you of its accuracy by referring you 
to my graduates in any part of the world. 


YEAR after year my school has grown 
and grown until now I have far more 
students than were ever before taught by 
one man. In 1923 and 1924 over three thou- 
sand students graduated from my Piano or 
Organ course and re- 
ceived their diplomas. 

Yet when I first start- 
ed giving piano and or- 
gan lessons by mail in 
1891 my method was 
laughed at. Could my 
conservatory have grown 
as it has, obtained stu- 
dents in every State of 
the Union and, in fact, 





practically every civi- 
lized country of the 
world, unless it  pro- 


duced very unusual and 
satisfying RESULTS for 
j its students? See for 
yourself what it is that 
has brought my method 
so rapidly to the front. 
Write for free booklet 
and sample lessons. 


Now, for’ the 
ij time, you can _ obtain 
sample lessons without 
i charge. In the past, I 
have always been op- 
posed to sending out 
free lessons, even to 
persons who were seri- 
ously interested in my 
course. But my friends 
have insisted that I 
give everybody a chance 
i} to see for themselves, 
just how simple, inter. 
esting and DIFFERENT 
my lessons are, and I 
have consented to try 
the experiment for a 
short time. Simply mail 
the coupon below or 
write a postcard, and the 
i 64-page booklet and 
sample lessons will go 
r >| to you at once and with- 
out obligation. 


Within four lessons 
you will play an inter- 
esting piece on the piano 
or organ, not only in 
the original key, but in 
all other keys as well. 


first 





Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio NI-9, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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Usual Time 















" > S 
DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition, 








Most students practice months before they ac- 
quire this ability. It is made possible by my 
patented invention, the Colorotone. 

Another invention, obtainable only from me, 
is my hand-operated moving picture device, 
Quinn-dex. By means of Quinn-dex you actu- 
ally see my fingers in motion on the piano, and 
can learn just how to train your own fingers. 

When I say that I can teach you piano in 
quarter the usual time, do not think that this 
is too good to be true. Modern inventions and 
improved methods have accomplished just as 
great wonders in other branches of education. 
You at least owe it to yourself to investigate. 
Send coupon or postcard at once, before the 
offer of free sample lessons is withdrawn. 


SS PDL Lies ee 


"pte -FREE BOOK COUPON -~—=- 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio NI-9 





| 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ," free 
sample lessons, and full particulars of your method, 
I IID meccvenscosinccsnsccsscccecoscedscsssonenatsesecionopnecenessesesate 
I Address 














The Homes, Dress, Activities, 
The Industries, Mining, Coal, 
Community Life, Country-Town, 


dants. 


208 S. Wabash 





Teach Your Art Work 


by Correlation-Projects 


Transportation of every country. 
Lumber, 


Crayon drawings of Flowers, Birds, Animals, Scenes. 
Health by Sleep, Fresh Air, Good Food, Cleanliness, etc. 


DEVELOPED into Booklets, Posters, Sand Table, Villages, etc., by means of: 


DRESS DESIGN FIGURES, boys and girls, per Set..............ccccccccccssessssesessesesseneneereeneree $ .25 
‘ POSTER PAPER, 100 sheets 9x12, assorted colors.................... iedetietianinasmdianstieslen ae 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER, 50 sheets 9 x 12, assorted colors........... , wes | «(OO 
1 inch, % inch, 4% inch, % inch SQUARED PAPER for letters, 1000 sheets............. .80 
GLUPASTE, a GOOD paste in big fat tubes... ccc cc ceeceeeeeeneeeeeneees « oe 
STORY ANIMALS for Toy-making, 32 figures... sskauscaseiamiveds 50 
BASSWOOD, for 32 Toys $1.14, per piece.................... aaa .08 
ART-O-NAMELS for painting toys, tin, glass; per set............. 2.50 
ON Fe MO aoe pcncncer se cesscacnameetsaconeqnaceecddtenccnsaescncens ‘ 2.50 
SCULPTO CLAY, turns to stone, for Indian pottery, paper weights, beads, pen- ~ 


BO OU is soscsiatenencaceccéossereg Scien aesceeets aa 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG: PAPER SAMPLES: IDEA SHEETS 


The Abbott Educational Company, 


Specialists in Industrial Art Materials 


Farming, etc, 
Beautify Yards, Plant Trees. 





Chicago, Illinois 




















The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTEN- 
TIAL VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. 


has qualified in and follows exactly the 


The teacher in the Rural School who 


Palmer Method Plan 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print hand- 


writing as the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful 
teacher of PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METH- 
OD PENMANSHIP is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer 


Method Textbooks. 
you are not familiar with the 


FASCINATING 


PALMER METHOD PLAN OF 


If 
TEACHING GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for informa- 


tion. 


55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Order NOW at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
a e 
or THE PATHFINDER and Pay October 15th If More Convenient. See Credit Offer on Page 2. B 
FOR TEACHERS OF FOR SCHOOL, HOME 2 THE $2000 PRIZE The Cl 
Every Day Plans ALL THE GRADES 400 Games AND PLAYGROUND Pedagogical Pep— HES OF PLANS With ill 
A set of three volumes supplying A new game book prepared primar- _ The Prize-Winning Plans contained ool 
just the material that teachers need in ily for teachers. Full instructions are in this book were selected from over is 
their awd ~ “ge a make — les- —_ e playing more than four two thomand submitted oy amare in Thr pe 
sons bright, fresh and interesting. undred games. ° a nation-wide prize contest conducted appe 
They bring to hand the things which The aim has been to provide games by the publishers of Normal Instruc- te 
require much time and research to suitable for every age, purpose and tor-Primary Plans. They cover prac- Ie 
find and which the teacher is often occasion. There are indoor and _out- tically every phase of a _ teacher's yery C 
unable to procure because of the lack door games; games calling for either work. There are plans for making all Greece | 
of necessary books. , physical or mental effort; games in of the various school subjects inter- lenes W 
The common school subjects are pre- which | children of varying ages may esting to the pupils; for keeping the tan 
sented from the child’s viewpoint with participate; games for social or com- younger pupils employed with profit- Creta 
the intent that essential facts shall munity gatherings; games for special able seat work; for promoting punc- learned 
be unconsciously absorbed through the purposes in classroom work; in fact tuality, orderliness, obedience and good other u 
medium of natural interests. every kind of game that teachers may deportment ; for solving the discipline y 0: 
Each volume deals ‘with the work of need at any time. problem; for securing a piano, phono- tion 
one of the three seasons (Volume I— The introduction to each chapter graph, library or other needed equip- Theseus 
Autumn, Volume II—Winter, Volume serves as a guide to the games and ment for the school; for enlisting the leader, 
IlI—Spring) and capitalizes the in- gives other valuable information. Dia- interest and cooperation of parents ‘ ace 
terests uppermost at those times. The grams and illustrations aid in making and the community, and for doing Ing 
material is in the form of plans, aids, devices, stories, songs, | clear the plan of many of the games. In the index each game | many other things that make for success in teaching. An in- the devi 
music, biographies, reproductions of famous paintings with | is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of | teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
stories about them, etc. game; and (2) according to age to which best adapted. that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth- The Sto 
Three volumes totaling 476 pages; flexible cloth covers. 320 pages, printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price | ods and devices. 384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, Bryant, 
Price $1.50 per set, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Pri- | $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary | postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, Children, 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. | Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. — 
e 
° ° ‘ e story in 
Seeley’s Question Book | Poems Teachers Ask For | Practical Selections How I Did It sarrati 
This is generally re- BOOKS I AND Il From twenty —, This book contains ef poe “ 
garded as the most thor- For several years years of Normal 746 devices for teaching Gordo 
ough and complete there has been pub- Instructor- Primary ‘which were originally is awake 
question book published. lished in ‘Normal Plans. This book : published in the ‘‘Teach- will be 
The following are the Instructor - Primary is adapted for use Practical er's | Help-One-Another d _ 
subjects covered: Read- Plans” a department p O E M S by teachers of all S elections Club” department of Nor- N ren 
ing, English and Amer- of “Poems Our TEACHERS grades, every mal Instructor - Primary |} hold th 
ican Literature, Orthog- Readers Have Asked branch of study fom twamy yore of Plans. Teachers every- will alw 
raphy, Grammar, Arith- For.’”’ This has been ASK FOR being represented. fags —— where use it as a “‘first- ie tack 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- wonderfully popular There are 175 Prmery aid” for perplexing situ- |, in fact, 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- and thousands of ([iaxig pages of helps on ations in the schoolroom. , enly by 
raphy, U. S. History, teachers have _ re- A school manage- Following are the classi- |% or cut | 
Civil Government, Draw- quested the publica- ment; on teaching fications into which the |} © wi 
ing, Writing, Nature tion of desired history, geography, contents are divided with |. or to 
Study, Current Events, poems. 480 of those arithmetic, spelling, the number of devices in |§ were V 
Manners and Morals, most frequently ask- and the other each classification : School easily | 
School Management, ed for have been standard subjects; Management (60); Arith- bool 
Methods of Teaching. published in two on arts and crafts; metic (39); Language J school 
An introduction to each volumes entitled on picture study; (61); Geography (26) ; ie Be 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- | “Poems Teachers Ask For.” In_ reality, on domestic science and manual ateten : Spelling (48); History , e Bo: 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject. | therefore, these books are a compilation by | on physical exercises, and on many other | (32); Writing (9); Reading (42): Hygiene = ‘ 
This is followed by logically arranged questions | teachers of the poems which they have | schoolroom activities. 34 full-page illus- | (26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study a. e 
covering every phase of the subject, together | found most desirable for use in their school trations of blackboard —, nature | and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); $1.50. 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- | work. 214 pages in each book. Full cloth | and reading lessons, and ideas for busy | Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); The v 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- | covers. Price of each volume, $1.00, post- | work are included. Also 100 pages of a Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64) : boy can 
views, tests, etc. 446 pages, full cloth covers. | paid. 20 per cent discount on 10 or more tertainment material. 320 pages, fu Miscellaneous (47). 320 pages, large type, full lif 
Price $1.75, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- | copies. Either volume with Normal Instruc- | cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With | cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- life Wwol 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.40. With The | tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. Either | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, | mal Instructor Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. should I 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.40. volume with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. | $2.80. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. | With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. mive © 
attainm 
° eae ° ° his voca 
Little Citizens and Their Flags | ” I h P thfind er The Best and Lowest Priced The School Year aed 4 
mate, This book _ contains era Current Events Weekly This is a book that ward Ww 
——,] ¢ighteen full page out- .Teachers are expected to keep informed regarding world affairs ate you wilh und extremely the boc 
ae ee ~— and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this purpose. a. ee gon charmin 
boys and girls of the In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skill- periences of many suc- to have 
various countries. These fully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of R cessful teachers as well reader 
little citizens are dress- general information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Scro0l YEAR as a large amount of as i 
ed in their native cos- Each issue contains a ‘Guide to Contents” which consists of pices heen ra practical material for h 7 
tumes and directions for helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. © Faxon — at a the chosen, 
copying and _ coloring Having long recognized The Pathfinder as an invaluable aid to peng —— divided gro is show 
them are given. In ad- teachers we asked for and received the general agency for it in the i: iia. Ga sane for any 
dition, the flag of each educational field. We trust that a very large per cent of our pa- ti , ag - field 
country represented by trons will avail themselves of the opportunity here offered to se- the ey ag Ph . 
the little citizens is re- cure this splendid current events weekly at a saving in price in pa nang Pe 4 ome Fancy’s 
produced in its true combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the var- hasta Sie ween Author of 
—. _ eee — ious helps for teachers with which it is offered on this page. nine itn of " an. Mother.?? 
vn Se P akanatioan ‘as $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary tary school work. The C. Winste 
are given for using this material in various in- Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at prices quoted. ess re +o As th 
; i - aah : : : i es, 
einen ting Hg 60. Fray “pestpaid. with * aes am . m Deve, Seay. eee as —~ i a —? 
J -Pri Plans, 1 2.50, 9 ° large and choice collection of recita- ympathy, aracter, Values. ome splendi 
uk The Paltheders 1b poet, $1.50. ‘onan The Year’s Entertainments tions, songs, music, dialogues, tableaux, | entertainment features are included and the If read 
memory gems and other entertainment material arranged in complete programs for the | many illustrations present valuable ideas for by the 
° ° various months of the school year. No matter what other entertainment books you may decoration, construction work, blackboard draw- yet will 
The Instructor Picture Studies have, you need this, yet with it, little else in this line would really be needed, for it sup- | ings, reading lessons, etc. 256 pages, full cloth } 
° . plies abundant material for any occasion. It contains 364 double column pages and is covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- Truly, 
A New and Valuable Teaching Aid substantially bound in full cloth. Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Pri- mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. line’: b 
See full description on page 94. mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. wen he ti 
Few chi 
i Blank—Remit October 15th If More C ient | Instructor Jointed T these p 
Instructor Poster Patterns | Use This Order Blank—Rem ober ore Convenien nstructor Jointed Toys raged 
F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. — BOOKS I AND II an : 
oe I AND Il — (Mail to Nearest Office) ° { Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date......................... 1925. i, in ie . be care 
Place cross (xX) ({] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. Cleaveland, whose a ! eines 
squares to indie (J Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. drawings of animals, | 44 ieee 
cate the maga- | ['} Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and The Pathfinder, | Mother Goose char- Sie) § In your 
——e both one year. Price $2.75. acters, etc., are so seems tc 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional eongeend to By myprona of these 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] i ~m a uae eles tice the 
¢ oe: CJ Instructor Picture Studies, $1.20 additional (] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cis. addit. toy patterns pub- the atn 
getty) Re Sane (See description of above on page 94) (J Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. addit. lished in these books, | 
Each of ng books ween ag 30 om wy ‘one (] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional {J The School Year, 60 cents additional Each pattern is 9 x Practica 
poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ‘which | [] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional () Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50 cents additional oD indies te eine ane Primary | 
have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary | [|] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional (0 Poster Patterns, Book II, 50 cents additional , heed ww merly Sur 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of | [} Seeley’s Question Book, $1.40 additional (] Jointed Toys, Book §, 60 cents additional divest . ‘ Wayne ( 
Mother Goose characters. Directions for mak- | _] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [7] Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cents additional directions “ mak- loth. 1 
ing and a full size reproduction in colors of a | [J How 1 Did It, 80 cents additional DD Little Citizens, 50 cents additional ing and an_ illustra- pany, Chic 
completed poster are included in . book. (] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional aed ¥ Bg com- In the 
Book I contains The Goose Giri, Mrs. Hen’s le igure. in 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple | The total_of the above order is $. ra Whe asmbanere po ge Book I contains twenty-two patterns for ge 9 Yr 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four . I am enclosing herewith. in combination, or ‘either or both Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight patterns e bas 
which 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. (J I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1925. ]in combination with such books for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Heavy paper the oute 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. [Place cross (x) in one of above squares to indicate preference as to payment.) eh ted ROW, are Pegg = covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. on the 
Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, be’ made, OCTOBER "451 H. Book II contains nine patterns for See Saw teac] 
Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, Name Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mother ‘achers 
Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Claus with th 
served — yroo near Heavy paper covers. | post Office es Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. Means ¢ 
rice cents, postp ° - . sf . 
on Zither Book aig Normal Instructor-Primary | street or R. F. D State —t ay pig] Normal Instructor-Primary team 
ans, 1 year, 5 7 % 4 ’ * . nta 
Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. | “°T®* Sau S0'tonts For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to say point outade of the 48 stores sad gi oe Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. perhaps 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Childhood of Greece. By L. Lamprey. 
With illustrations by Edna F. Hart-Hubon. 
Cloth. 304pp. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Through stories of what might have 
happened _to persons living in pre- 
historic Greece, the author gives a 
very clear idea of the development of 
Greece in the early days when the Hel- 
lenes were constantly menaced by the 
Cretan sea kings. How the Hellenes 
learned to make weapons, boats and 
other useful things under the instruc- 
tion of a run-away galley slave, how 
Theseus was trained to be a great 
leader, and many other such interest- 
ing accounts show the beginnings of 
the development of Greece. 

The Story Reader. Book One. By Sara Cone 
Bryant, Author of ‘How to Tell Stories to 


Children,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 120pp. 
§0c. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The Story Reader is a continued 
story in three books. Book One is a 
narrative about the life of a boy, Gor- 
don, his pleasures and his friends. 
Gordon is a well-behaved boy, but he 
is awake and lively for all of that. He 
will be a good companion for the chil- 
dren as they read. The stories will 
hold their attention and the children 
will always be anxious to read more— 
in fact, they will be persuaded to stop 
cnly by receiving permission to draw 
or cut pictures like those in the book, 
or to tell what they would do if they 
were with Gordon. This book can 
easily be made the basis of much 
school work other than reading. 


The Boy and His Vocation. By John Irving 


Sowers, Director of Vocational Education, 
Miami, Florida. Illustrated. Cloth. _198pp. 
$1.50. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Il. 


The value of this book to the school- 
boy cannot be overestimated. If his 
life work is already chosen, then he 
should be inspired to stick to it and to 
strive toward the highest standard of 
attainment. If he has not yet chosen 
his vocation, then he should be awak- 
ened to the need of a definite goal to- 
ward which to work. In either case, 
the book is full of inspiration so 
charmingly offered that it cannot fail 
to have its influence upon the young 
reader, and may prevent the tragedy 
of a misspent life. After the work is 
chosen, all is not yet done. Education 
is shown to be a most valuable asset 
for any boy upon entering his chosen 
field. 

Fancy’s Hour. By Norman C. Schlichter, 
Author of “Children’s Voices” and ‘Songs of 


Mother.’ Cloth. 192pp. $1.50 net. 
C€. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

As the title of the volume indicates, 
these poems are the productions of a 
fruitful mind and a vivid imagination. 
If read aloud, they will be understood 
by the youngest child in school, and 
yet will please the older pupils also. 
Truly, there is “laughter in every 
line’; but that is not the only recom- 
mendation of Mr. Schlichter’s poems. 
Few children will hear or read one of 
these poems without wishing to try 
to write others of a similar nature; 
and how much easier it is to do the re- 
quired work because they want to than 
because it is required. Are there times 
In your schoolroom when everything 
seems to go wrong? Read one or two 
of these poems to the school, and no- 
tice the almost miraculous change in 
the atmosphere, 

Practical Projects, Plays and Games. For 
Primary Teachers. y Gail Calmerton, for- 
merly Supervisor of Primary Instruction, Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Public Schools. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 192pp. $1.20. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
Pany, Chicago. 

In the ordinary classroom situations 
occur repeatedly that may be made 
the bases of projects. This book is 
the outcome of several years of effort 
on the part of a group of primary 
teachers to combine the spirit of play 
with the spirit of work, to teach by 
means of projects. Thé projects that 
are herein given may be worked out 
advantageously in other schools; but 
Perhaps an even greater value is that 
they will suggest to the primary teach- 
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Bright Eyes Are Eager! 


HE classroom is a magic place now. Little eyes 
eagerly pore over beautiful DoDSON NATURE 
Pictures. Thousands of teachers win high 
success because children are fascinated with 
Visual Education. It is a joy to learn their 
lessons. Give your students hundreds of 
nature picture subjects for just a few cents. 


Order liberally today. You will find them 
ature Your eteatest help. 


er many possibilities for children’s 
self-directed activities. There are proj- 
ects, plays and games for the kinder- 
garten and first three grades which 
have been used successfully and there- 
fore are worth including in a book for 
the benefit of other teachers. 

Supervised Study in the Elementary School. 
By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, Professor of 
Education and Director of School Affiliation, 
University of Cincinnati; Author of ‘‘Super- 
vised Study’ and “The Textbook’’; Editor of 
Series on Supervised Study. Cloth. 473pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

While there is much literature on 
the subject of supervised study, it 
deals almost entirely with the field of 
high school endeavor. Now, how- 
ever, this book is available, dealing 
with the supervision of study in ele- 
mentary schools. The book has been 
written mainly for teachers, because 
the author knows that “a very large 
number of them are ready to employ 
supervised study when they more 
clearly understand its purposes and 
procedures.” Since many elementary 
school teachers do not have access to 
public libraries, the author has in- 
cluded many quotations in this book. 
The school subjects in their relation 
to supervised study are taken up and 
methods of procedure in each case are 
given. 

Roget’s Treasury of Words. Abridged from 
“Roget's International Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases.” By C. O. Sylvester Maw- 
son, Litt.D., Ph.D., Associate Editor of ‘“Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary,” etce.; 
Consulting Specialist to the late Sir James 
Murray of the “Oxford English Dictionary” ; 
Maker of “Roget’s International Thesaurus.” 
Assisted by Katharine Aldrich Whiting, Ph.B., 
Teacher of English and Literature, Boston, 
Mass. Cloth. 494pp. $1.00 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Roget’s Treasury of Words, a con- 
densation of Roget’s International 
Thesaurus, has been prepared with 
especial attention to the needs of high 
school students. Words and _ phrases 
in common use, together with their 
synonyms and antonyms, are includ- 
ed; but less commonly used words 
which appeared in the Thesaurus have 
been omitted from this book. The 
introductory chapters deal with the 
growth of English synonyms and 
word formation, and should interest 
the teacher and the serious student. 
In increasing the vocabulary and find- 
ing the right words to express a 
thought, either orally or in writing, 
this book ought to be of much assist- 
ance. 

Food Facts for Every Day. For Upper Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Boys and 
Girls. (In “Lippincott’s Unit Series.”) By 
Florence E. Winchell, Head of Department of 
Home Economics, New York State College for 
Teachers; formerly Teacher of Household Arts, 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia_ University. Illustrated. Cloth. 109pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

With the growing popularity of the 
school lunch and the recognition of the 
need of teaching household arts in the 
upper grades and junior high school, 
comes the need for such a textbook as 
this. Sufficiently elementary for grade 
use, yet it gives the necessary material 
te show the principles upon which the 
choice of foods should be based, and 
explains the use of charts and graphs 
to improve eating habits. Illustra- 
tions and subject matter show clearly 
that the proper quantity of food is not 
all that is necessary for strength and 
growth, but that the kind of food is 
most important. To teach the chil- 
dren to plan menus for well-balanced 
meals is one of the aims of the author 
of this little book. 

The School and Country Life. (In “Rural 
Education Series.’’) By Samuel Broadfoot Mc- 
Cready, Director of Junior Red Cross of Can- 
ada; formerly Director of Elementary Agri- 
cultural Education in Ontario; Professor of 
Botany and Nature Study at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. Illustrated. Cloth. 307pp. 
$1.12. D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 


This is the first book of the Rural 
Education Series, and is planned espe- 
cially to meet the needs of children in 
the country or small villages. Coun- 
try life is the normal American life, 
as is shown by these “stories” which 
tell what can be accomplished in coun- 
try schools by relating what has been 





Don’t waste your time or that of the 
Children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 
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B I R D S Maybe your students see the birds and should 


(In Beautiful 
Natural Colors 
7 x 9 inches) 


learn to know them—or maybe they never had a 
chance to enjoy many of the beautiful songsters. 
In either case you need our Bird Pictures, the 
finest in the world, There are hundreds of them. 
Exquisite in color. Each a faithful reproduction 
of the living bird and personally endcrsed by 
Mr. Dodson, President of the American Audu- 
bon Association. We will make a selection for 


30 for $1 you or you can name the birds you want. 


2 
INDUSTRIALS 


(Black and [Let the children learn with 
5 meer * their own eyes about the lum- 

ber camps — how the trees 
are sawed, hauled, cut into 
lengths, transported for their 
use in their homes. Here is 
the entire story in wonderful 
pictures, with descriptions. 
Complete group of 12 for 25c. 


12 for 
25c 


: : & 
, & ®@) MINERALS 
0? (All in Color Precious stones are fascina- 
&.:- ; 7 % 9 inches) ting to little folks. Quartz is 
, something they should 
; know. And marble and cop- 
rs per and lead. Order a few 
& Each 3c for every child. Twenty-four 
. “—~ soi, aa different studies. 
o + 
. & 
Gang] ‘INSECTS 
(In Colors— What child does not love 
ietiounaes the Butterflies, and all the 


lovely, downy Mcths. This 
group is one of our best. 


JOsEPH H. DODSON, INC. 
905 Harrison Street + * 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Associatios 
a 


Kankakee, Ill. 


nd is the Original bird House Man, 


SN 
“SONGS ABOUT BIRDS” 2ieiuilti book Price $1.50. 





Name 


AALDALALLRALLRLLLLL TOT heel 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, 905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 
I am enclosing $ ______for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 
Number Pictures Number Pictures 
of INDUSTRIALS of MINERALS 
of BIRDS of INSECTS 


Also send me coraplete Jist of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys and girls 
can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 








Address 
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Free Educational Booklets 


Of Interest and Value 
to Teachers and Pupils 


you and your pupils will enjoy the reading of two 

Educational Booklets which we have especially 
prepared for Teachers. “The Live Stock Industry in 
Nebraska” is a booklet cram-full of valuable and 
authentic information about the animal industry. ““The 
Creamery Industry in Nebraska’ is likewise a very 
authentic and interesting booklet on the production of 
butter. Both booklets contain the very latest informa- 
tion. They are written in an entertaining style and are 
illustrated with actual photographs. 


From the City of Omaha 


Inasmuch as Omaha leads the world in butter production and 
ranks as one of the three major live stock centers of the world, 
these booklets are doubly valuable. Through its Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha offers this helpful data free for the asking. 
Just fill out the cpupon and we will send the booklets without 
any cost or obligation whatever to you. Send the coupon today to 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Illustration from one of the Booklets, 
COUPON Please send me free copies of the two booklets described above. I am 


school, 





a teacher in. 
District No. No cost or obligation is incurred. 


P. O. Address. 





Name 











The Happy Hour Readers 


Books That Teach Reading in a New, Interesting Way 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


PREPAID PRICES F 
In Strong Paper Covers, 18 Cents Per Copy 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 24 Cents Per Copy 


DISCOUNTS—On more than 10 and less than 25 cop- 
ies, 10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 





















Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


Ld iBall Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 
upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Reading, have 
prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 

ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 

tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume. 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupi of t to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. Nearly every 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new books to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is very desirable either in 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda trialordertoday. See prices above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 





































accomplished in many such schools. 

Different phases of the school situa- 
tion, such as school lunch, improve- 
ment of buildings and grounds, inter- 
esting projects especially fitted to 
country schools, etc., are treated in an 
informal manner, showing what can be 
accomplished when there is sufficient 
desire. These “stories,” if properly 
used, should produce in country chil- 
dren a vital interest in their surround- 
ings, and should promote self-activity. 

A Child’s History of the World. By V. M. 
Hillyer, author of “Child Training,’ etc.; 
Head Master of the Calvert School of Balti- 
more, With many illustrations by Carl Michel 
Boog and M. S. Wright. Cloth. 433pp. $3.50. 
The Century Company, New York. 

Should history study in the grades 
be confined to the study of United 
States history alone? Mr. Hillyer be- 
lieves that it should not, but that the 
child should at the beginning get some 
idea of the history of the whole world. 
He has, therefore, prepared a text- 
book touching upon the main points of 
world history and easily within the 
comprehension of nine-year-old chil- 
dren. Dates and names are not stress- 
ed so much as general facts and con- 
ditions. Such a book, if given to the 
younger children, will satisfy their 
desire to know about things that are 
past, and will entertain as well as in- 
struct. The material in this book has 
been tested with groups of children 
to be sure that it is so expressed as to 
give the right impressions. 

Where Our History Was Made. Book Two. 
By John T. Faris, Author of “Historic Shrines 
of America,” “On the Trail of the Pioneers,” 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 358pp. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

A time comes in the life of a child 
when he is no longer satisfied with 
fairy stories, but wants something 
true. His interest turns to the world 
around him and he wants to know 
what happened before the time that 
he can remember. Where Our History 
Was Made, Book II, is a book of true 
stories, stories of the history of our 
own country, which are so entertain- 
ingly written as to answer the demand 
for a story, and yet they are true. The 
defense of the Alamo, experiences of 
early pioneers, Indian stories, inci- 
dents in the life of Lincoln, and the 
service of Johnny Appleseed to his 
fellow men are some of the topics in 
this book. So great is the variety of 
persons, events and places, that each 
reader is sure to find some story of 
especial interest to himself because it 
happened in his own state or in some 
place he has visited. Reading of the 
achievements of others is perhaps the 
easiest way to instill in youthful minds 
the ambition to succeed. Book One 
of the series was reviewed in our 
November, 1924, issue. 

Education of Gifted Children. (In ‘Measure- 
ment and Adjustment Series.’”) By Lulu M. 
Stedman, Organizer of and Training Teacher in 
charge of the Opportunity Room, University of 
California, Southern Branch. Cloth. 192pp. 
$1.80. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
sen, New York. 

In the ordinary schoolroom, the un- 
usually gifted child, instead of being 
a delight, is often a serious problem 
to the teacher who does not have time 
to give him special attention. In 
graded schools it is posible to meet this 
situation by instituting an “oppor- 
tunity room”—that is, a room for the 
exceptional children in which they 
may be given the opportunity to ad- 
vance as rapidly as their ability will 
permit. Education of Gifted Children 
explains this plan, shows its practica- 
bility, and describes many cases of 
exceptional children who have had 
this advantage. It is advised to enrich 
the program for such children rather 
than to encourage their more rapid 
advancement through the same amount 
of work that is given in the regular 
grades. Too venti advancement means 
that they would reach high school be- 
fore they were old enough to enjoy 
association with their fellow students. 
Ways to enrich the curriculum for 
these pupils, and many examples of 
— accomplished, are given in this 

ook. 





Your Boys can get a Genuine Spaul- 
ding Leather Foot Ball Free of all 
cost by selling ONLY HALF GROSS 
PENCILS! Read them our remark- 
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EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex. 


. aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are usedin preparation, These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
. plete answers. These questions and answers give the 
] pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 
questions, Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 
signment. Endorsed by educators and used in schools 
@ of allstates. hin: siiniaiaiiiainns 
= Ic rammar & Compositi 
—AerCtte - "= 406 —U. SeMistory en aac 
—Bookkeeping - 40c -—Orthography - .- 40c 
—Civil 0: - = © 40¢ 
—Drawing Physiology - = «© 40¢ 
@ -Geography - 40c -Reading - - = + 40¢ 
Special Club Rates 
Ag many schools now want a complete set of Warp’s 
Review Books for each student, we make the fo)- 
@ lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once, 
4or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 33c each. 25 
or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 28¢ each. 100 or 
more, 25c each, Have pupils club together and get 
ZB the lower price. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK, 
YS Weare sure these books will please you—so sure 
S that we will let you have them on trial. Indicate the 
books you need and enclose your check. If at th, 
end of 10 daysyouare not fully satisfied, you 
, mayreturn books and we will gladly refund 


















THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, ‘with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and silent 
reading. Carefully graded. Not yet a year 
old, but already an established favorite 
with children and teachers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE 
KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
— year. Profusely illustrated. 
cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 
HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. Colored pictures help 
to seize and hold the child's attention. 
Indirect instruction in health habits. A 
supplementary reader for the third school 
year. 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston. 














TEACHERS’ TIMESAVERS 


Topical Outlines of American History 


Free you to use your classroom periods for teach- 
ing. State what period of American History you 
are teaching and send 5 cents for sample outline 
which costs 5 cents each in class orders, 


SAMUEL O. KUHN, 
3100 Broadway, New York City. 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of Other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dicti: blished, including the well known 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-Enclish, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. CITY 

















Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- | 
plomas, College aud Professional Degrees: | 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. | 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | 


G men, THE ! 4, EE DED 
itions, $117-8250, stationary. at or neat 
imm: 











1 
Government Positions, $117-$250, , ator D 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. ‘Ozment, nia, 
ediately, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Speakers, Dialogues and ntertail- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
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able offer on Page Seven. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. II, Clyde, Ohio. 
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Other Books Received 


HEALTH, ATHLETICS, RECREATION 


Individual and Mass Athletics. By S. C. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 


] , 

Suton. University. of Illinois; Author of 
“Games, Contests and Relays,” etc. _Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 257pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes 


and Company, New York. 

The Normal Course in Play. Practical Ma- 
terial for Use in the Training of Playground 
and Recreation Workers. Prepared by the 
Playground and _ Recreation Association of 
America, under the direction of Joseph Lee, 
President. Cloth. 261pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 

Intramural Athletics. By Elmer D. Mitchell, 
A.M., Director of Intramural Athletics and 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan. Illustrated. Cloth. 
19ipp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 

The Laws of Health and How to Teach Them. 
By Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, Dr. P.H., 
Professor of Public Health, Yale School of Med- 
icine, and Pauline Brooks Williamson, State Ru- 
ral Supervisor in charge of Health Work, State 
Department of Education, Virginia. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 354pp. $1.60. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. 

Health for Every Day. By Maurice A. Bige- 
low, Ph.D., Professor of Biology and Director 
of the School of Practical Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Jean _Broad- 
hurst, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology, 
‘Yeachers College, Columbia University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 250pp. Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

Health in Home and Neighborhood. By Mau- 
rice A. Bigelow, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
and Director of the School of Practical Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Jean Broadhurst, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Biology, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 3834pp. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

Recreative Athletics. Suggestions and Pro- 
grams of Recreative Athletics, Games and 
Sports, and for the Promotion of Physical Fit- 
Prepared by the Playground and _ Recre- 


sen Association of America. Revised Edition. 
Paper. 127pp. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 


New-World Health Series. Third Revision. 
Illustrated. Cloth. OOK I: Primer of Hy- 
giene. By John W. Ritchie, Professor of Bio- 
logy, College of William and Mary, Editor of 
New-World Science Series, and Joseph S. Cald- 
wek, Plant Physiologist, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 184 
pp. 80c. BOOK II: Primer of Sanitation, 
By John W. Ritchie. 28lpp. 84c. BOOK III: 


Primer of Physiology. By John W. Ritchie. 
276pp. 88c. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

GEOGRAPHY 


Kak, The Copper Eskimo. By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson and Violet Irwin. Illustrated by 
George Richards. Cloth. 253pp. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

High Lights of Geography—North America. 
By David Starr Jordan and Katherine Dunlap 
Cather. Illustrated with 11 maps, 21 airplane 
views and 120 other photographs. Cloth. 358pp. 
$1.44. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Great Rivers of the World. A Story of 
Their Service to Man. By Wilson S. Dakin, 
Regional Supervisor, Connecticut State Board 
of Education. Illustrated. Cloth. 204pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

The World. Human Geography by Grades— 
Book Three. By James Fairgrieve, M.A., Fel- 
low of the American Geographical Society, Au- 
thor of ‘Geography and World Power’’; and 
Ernest Young, B.Sc. Illustrated. Cloth. 304pp. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Geography Journeys in Distant Lands. Book I. 
By Harlan H. Barrows, Professor of Geography 
and Chairman of the Department of Geography, 
University of Chicago; and Edith Putnam 
Parker, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of 
Geography, The School of Education, University 
of Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 152pp. _ Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 


EDUCATION 


A First Book in Education. 
Heinmiller, Pd.D., Professor 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. (In 
“The Century Education  Series.’’) Cloth. 
277ipp. $2.00. The Century Co., New York. 
The Adolescent Girl. A Book for Parents 
and Teachers. By Winifred Richmond, Ph.D., 
Psychologist, Government Hospital for the In- 
sane, Washington; Lecturer in Psychology, 
George Washington University. Cloth, 212pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Vocational Education in a Democracy. By 
Charles A. Prosser, Ph.D., Director of The 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
and Charles R. Allen, A.M., Federal Board of 


By Louis E. 
of Education. 


Vocational Education. (In “The Century Vo- 
cational Series.”) Cloth. 580pp. $2.75. The 
Century Co., New York. 

Statistics. By C. W. Odell, 


Educational 
Ph.D., Associate, 
search, University of Illinois. 
tury Education Series.”) Cloth. 
The Century Co., New York. 

Educational Yearbook, 1924. International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Edited by I. L. Kandel, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education and Associate, International 
Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 650pp. $1.72. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Foundations of Method. Informal Talks on 
Teaching. By William Heard Kilpatrick, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Cloth. 383pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Psychology for Child Training. By Arland 

- Weeks, Dean of the School of Education, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Author of 
o phe Control of the Social Mind,” etc. Cloth. 
Your $2.00. D. Appleton and Company, New 


Bureau of Educational Re- 
(In ‘‘The Cen- 
334pp. $2.50. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Fowlkes-Goff Practice Tests in Arithmetic. 
For Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine. By John 
G. Fowlkes, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, and Thomas 
Theodore Goff, B.S., Supervisor of Arithmetic, 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. Paper. 
100 Lessons. The Macmillan Company, New 


or 

Piane and Solid Geometry. By Arthur 
Schultze, Ph.D., formerly Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, New York University, and 
Head of Mathematical Department, High School 
of Commerce, New York City; and Frank L. 
Sevenoak, formerly Principal of the Academic 
Departmeht, Stevens Institute of Technology ; 
Revised by Elmer Schuyler, Head of Department 
of Mathematics, Bay Ridge High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Illustrated. Cloth. 480pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Plane Geometry. By Arthur Schultze, Ph.D., 
formerly Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
New York University, and Head of Mathemati- 
cal Department, High School of Commerce, 
New York City; and Frank L. Sevenoak, former- 
ly Principal of Academic Department, Stevens 
Institute of Technology; Revised by Elmer 
Schuyler, Head of Department of Mathematics, 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 317pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Practice Tests in the Fundamental Opera- 
tions. By Vesta Reaver. Paper. 48pp. 35c. 
Teacher’s Key, 45c. The Plymouth Press, Chi- 
cago. 


READING 


The Lincoln Readers. Book Seven. For 
Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools. By 
Charles J. Anderson, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. 480pp. 
$1.00. Laurel Book Company, Chicago. 

Course in Phonics for Intermediate Grades. 
With Simplified Course in Phonics for Primary 
Grades. By H. E. Waits, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ludington, Mich. Paper. 69pp.. 56c. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Hale Literary Readers. By Edward 
Everett Hale, Professor of English, Union Col- 
lege, Author of ‘Constructive Rhetoric,” etc. 
Illustrated with portraits by Mary E. Schanck. 
Cloth, BOOK ONE, 244pp. BOOK TWO, 243pp. 
BOOK THREE, 244pp. Each 60c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


LITERATURE 


Memory Selections. Their Value and Impor- 
tance; Improvements Recommended. By Ed- 
ward W. Stitt, M.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
Introduction by John H. Finley, A.M., L.H.D., 
LL.D., Cloth. 295pp. $1.60. 
& Eldredge, Inc., New York. 

Easy French Fiction. By Filon, Maupas- 
sant, Merimee, Zola, Hugo, and Dumas. Edited 
by George D. Morris, Professor of French in 


Indiana University. (In ‘The Century Mod- 
ern Language Series.’’) Illustrated. Cloth. 
og $1.25. The Century Company, New 
ork. 


Silver Pennies. A Collection of Modern 
Poems for Boys and Girls. By Blanche Jen- 


nings Thompson, English Department, City 
Normal School, Rochester, New York.  IIlus- 
trated by Winifred Bromhall. Cloth. 138pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 


School History of the American People. By 
Charles L. Robbins, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa, in collabo- 
ration with Elmer Green. Illustrated. Cloth. 
606pp. $1.72. World Book Company, Yonkers, 

The Constitution at a Glance. Outline Anal- 
ysis with Explanatory Notes. By Henry B. 
Hazard, LL.B., of the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Margaret D. 
Moore, B.S., M.A., Formerly Assistant Educa- 
tionist, United States Government. Paper. 
75e. Henry B. Hazard, Lock Box 1919, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DRAMA 


Plays in Rhyme for Little Ones. Adapted 
from Traditional Fairy Tales. Adaptation, Sug- 
gestions for Production, etc., by Maude L. 
Darvell; Versification by Grace M. Tuflley. 
Cloth. 87pp. 60c. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
Montague House, Russell Square, W. C. 1, Lon- 
den, England. 

The Imaginary Invalid. Comedy in Three 
Acts. Moliere. English Version by Barrett 
H. Clark. Paper. 50pp. 50c. Samuel French, 
25 West 45th St., New York. 

Joan the Maid. Play in One Act. By Her- 
man Ould. Paper. 17pp. 30c. Samuel French, 
25 West 45th St., New York. 

Ann’s Little Affair, A Three-Act Comedy. 
By Harry Osborne. Paper. 79pp. 30c. Sam- 
vel French, 25 West 45th St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Book of Plants. By Bertha Morris Par- 
ker, S.M., School of Education, University of 
Chicago, and Henry Chandler Cowles, Profes- 
sor of Plant Ecology, University of Chicago. 
(In “The Science Readers.’’) Illustrated. 
Cloth. 252pp. 88c. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Silver Bells and Cockle Shells. A Mother 
Goose Fantasy. Operetta for Girls’ Voices. 
Text by Robert Y. Kerr; Music by Elias Blum, 
Opus 17. Paper. 53pp. Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Paper Craft Problems. Bookbinding, Baske 
and Box Making, and Gift Novelties. By S. E. 
E. Hammond, Assistant Supervisor of Art and 
Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 227pp. $2.35. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. Wis. 





A set of Silk Allies’ Flags makes a 
nice ornament for any schoolroom. 
We will give you one free! Read 
Page 7. 
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Hinds, Hayden 


The“APSCO” Line 


of Pencil Sharpeners 





The “GIANT” 


A “de luxe edition” of the 
world famous “Chicago” 
with device for sharpening 
ALL sizes of pencils and 
crayons. Twin milling 
cutters of solid steel. 





The EFFICIENT School Room 


is equipped with Pencil Sharpeners 





It is conceded by school boards and teachers that schoolrooms 


equipped with Pencil 
students. 


Sharpeners show better work from 


The “APSCO” Line of Pencil Sharpeners is pre- 


ferred for school use because of exclusive features and the long 


life of the different models. 


— The “APSCO” Line— 
CHICAGO — GIANT —JUNIOR — DEXTER— DANDY 
IDEAL— WIZARD— CLIMAX—U. S. AUTOMATIC 





The 


of the 
“APSCO” Line 








“CHICAGO” 
and The “GIANT” 


are the two famous 
Low PRICE Ameri- 
can Pencil Sharpeners 


Sold by All Good Dealers 


Automatic Pencil 


Sharpener Co. 


58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PRACTICAL SUPPLIES AND 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS 





SPECIAL: You may select $5.00 worth of merchandise from this list and remit 


only $4.50—Save 10%. 


No strings attached to this offer. 


Prices postpaid. 





We carry all American Cra- 
yon Co. products—Prang Wa- 





ter Colors, Tempera Colors 

and Crayons. Our stock of 

Oil Colors, Brushes, Palettes, 

Canvas, Etc., is complete. 

See our catalog. 

Excello Squares: Colored 
chalk, 8 sticks to box, as- 
sorted colors.....................- 50c 

Colored Chalk: 12 sticks to 

box, best grade, assorted colors............... 30¢ 


24 sticks to box, best grade, assorted col- 
















Call Bell: Desk style... 
Star Record Book? 1 doz... 
One-Merit Cards: 1% x 2, 100.0000... 
Five-Merit Cards: 14%, x 2%, 1 doz. lbe 
Stars Gummed: gold, silver, red, blue, green. 
4 sizes, 1 color to box; No'’s 1 & 2, 100 to 
box; No. 4, 75 to box; No. 5, 50 to box, 
2 ..10c. 1 Doz. boxes............$1.00 
Practical Drawing Cards: 100 outlines ; Set No. 
1, straight lines; No. 2, irregular objects 20c 
Outline Drawings to Color: Flowers to 
Color; Birds to Color; Children and 


30c 


Do 











pile 5be Their Pets; Children of Other Na- 
3 seseseseneceseeesseseesttnecsssensnsecscnssesssnnasesesssesseeeees oT tions: Holide Designs to Color: 
Construction Paper: 30 tints, 1 tint to pkg., yy 4 5 dena tos set a Sx} 
50 sheets, 9 x 12, oP oo except Red and 12 Sets $1 50 (NM 
Purple, 25c. Red and Purple....................28¢ Rah Nagy amr 7 aa 
Poster Paper: 36 tints, 1 tint or assorted tints — es ot ef 18 Keer a y 
in pkg., 50 sheets, 9X 12...0............scesseee -16e} Senerae pees -+--.$1.50 AD. 
School Scissors: 4 in. blunt or pointed, 1 doz deal Drawings to Color: Set of 50..30c¢ 
SISTA ST EE LE IIS CS I $1.40| Jointed Animals: Set of 10, 7 x 9 seseeesBDC 
Practical Drawing Pencil: No. 1, soft; No. 2, | Built Up. Posters: Child Life Designs, 10 
medium. 1 doz. 45¢; 1 gross................ $1.60| sheets, 9 x 12............. sieeeseneaesneeesenes w-seeeD0 
Practical Pen Points: 3 sizes, 36 to box.....30¢ Ideal Silhouettes: 100 to set, 
1 gross........ LEER YE OR. $1.00 20 sheets, 9 x 12................25¢ 
Colored Pencils: Wood encased, 6 colors to Mother Goose Silhouettes..25c 
box, 1 box, 10c. 1 Doz. boxes.............. $1.00 Fables in Silhouette......25¢ 
Thumb Tacks: No. 52. 7-16 in., 100 to box 16c Mother Goose Stand Ups: 12 
Gem Paper Clips: 1 in., 100 to box, outlines .0.......... Pu 
SS Seen 60¢ 7 “With Scissors and Paste’: 
Paper Fasteners: Round head, 100 to | Ff | «-_— Cis seeennnsessnsesstnenennsneences 25e 
oun 4 age A. = 1 — “How to Teach Paper Folding”... 25¢ 
onductor’s Punch: Each.................... ic “ 1 P 
Eyelets for Conductor’s Punch: 250 to Busy Hands Construction 
box, short............ 30c. Long. 40c NWNMNES ccc ccccssnsehioseccsicaesananes 80c 
ae S x peer peace ~~ Sewing Cards: Circular, 3% 
ectograp ‘aper: § sheets........ c : : 
Report Cards: No. 2, book form, provides for ae diameter, 100 cards vd 
full record for 9 mos., with promotion cer- DOK wevseverssesreerernressnreseeranee 45¢ 
tificate. Samples upon request. 100....$1.00 Rectangular, 4 x 5%......75¢ 
Send for our 1925-26 Catalogue. 
Address Nearer Office. 
DEPT. N. DEPT. I, 
BE ese, PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 9 perth pau, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Give us a better blackboard”... and Weber Costello have responded. After 8 years of ex- 
periment ...and a 3-year test in public and private schools ... Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
.»» Lhe Perfect Blackboard, stands as the ultimate . . . the crowning achievement of our 40 years in 
blackboard manufacture. Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is guaranteed to give permanent service for 
the life of the building with less expense for upkeep than anyother —- used for the same purpose. 


RK Romance of Science 


‘Step by step ... process by proc- 
ess . .. with infinite care and 
exacting patience, Sterling Life- 
long Blackboard was developed 

. .the result of scientific study 
and 40 years of practical expe- 
rience. A romance lies in the 
countless laboratory tests, more 
severe than actual usage possibly 
could be. The minute perfec- 
tions... the combination of two 
thoroughly time-tested materials. 
And finally ... a better product 
than natural slate ...a man- 
made blackboard far superior to 
Nature’s. 


Special Processes... 


Exclusive Formulas 


Sciencetriumphed. Special proc- 
esses and formulas ... exclusively 
our own...gave us Sterling Life- 
long Blackboard. More durable 
than natural slate... yet more 
elastic. A finer writing surface 
...andalwaysuniform. A black- 
er surface... black all through. 


Weber Costello Co. 





STERLING 


<We+ ZLIFELONG «6 


BLACKBOARD 


© -1925—WEBER COSTELLO 





9 NOTE: 
Great Features 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is more durable. Itis 


almost impossible, except with malice, to deface the 
writingsurface. Itwillliveaslongastheschool house. 


@ Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is a good blackboard, 

all the way through. 

@ The Body of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard im- 
proves with age—it seasons. 

@ Het Lifelong Blackboard requires practicallyno 
upkeep. It comes in long slabs of uniform thickness. 

6) Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is more elastic. 

© oe Lifelong Blackboard has a better writing 


surface. 


® Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is cheaper. 


® Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will not warp or 
buckle and is strictly fireproof. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is fully guaranteed 
©) both by the manufacturer and the distributor who 


sells it. 


Fireproof... and seasoned to give 
lifelong durability... a product 
which improves with age. Warp- 
ingand buckling arenow unfeared 
blackboard enemies. And yet... 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is 
cheaper than the quarried slate 
which once was best. 


$100,000 Extra 


For the making of Sterling Life- 
long Blackboard we built and 
installed special machinery. We 
erected new buildings...invested 
more than $100,000 in such im- 
provements, 


Now this new standard in black- 

boards is fully guaranteed by us 
. and by the distributor from 

whom you will purchase. 


Free Sample 


Write us today for a free sample, 
for prices ... and detailed infor- 


mation. You should know this — 


better-built blackboard. Sign 
and send the coupon . .. for your 
free sample .. . today. 





Name 


1179 Coupon 17 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
full information about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, a free 
sample, and the name of the nearest distributor. 








Address 
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each how the Constitution was Made 
and how adopted, emphasizing the fact 





that if was made by representatives of the 
people and adopted by the people through their 


representatives. 


[@eoch how the Constitution may be amended, 

emphasizing that the people may change 
their Constitution as they may deem best after 
due deliberation. Chere can be no reason for 
revolution where the people have a reasonable 
method of changing their Constitution to meet 
changing needs. WILL C. WOOD 
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The Importance of the Primary ‘Teacher 


By PAUL C. STETSON, Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, Oho 


~_}|E would be an intrepid superintendent indeed who 
would presume to discuss in such a magazine as 
this any technical matters relating to the work 
of primary teachers. The field is so wide and 
the chances for error so many that I, for one, 
am unwilling to undertake any such discussion. 
Y However, there is a matter which might prof- 
___J“ji itably be talked over with primary teachers. It 

: 1 may not help you in the teaching of reading or 


























it 





arithmetic, but it may be of some service in en- 
abling you to realize your importance as members of the teach- 
ing profession. Therefore, I would like to discuss the relation of 
the primary department to the teaching profession. 

One of the most striking changes in modern education is found 
in the attitude of principals, superintendents, boards of educa- 
tion, and the general public toward teachers of the primary de- 
partment. There is a growing belief that teachers of the pri- 
mary grades fill as important a place as any other group in the 
teaching field—and perhaps a more important place than any 
other. Formerly, when discussing our educational system, we 
spoke of it as proceeding from the first grade up to the university. 
Now we speak of our educational system as proceeding from the 
first grade down to the university. We have come to realize that 
it is more important to have proper teaching in the primary 
grades than in the graduate schools of our great universities. 


[HIS attitude on the part of school administrators and boards 
of education toward the primary department is reflected in 
the matters of salary and preparation. It is not so many years 
ago that the board of education in Dayton, for example, elected 
the teachers and pro-rated the amount of their increases accord- 
ing to the grade taught. They gave the lowest increases to the 
teachers in the first grade and the largest increases to teachers 
of the senior classes in the high schools. Even to-day the great 
majority of our cities pay higher salaries to the high school 
teachers than to the primary teachers. They attempt to justify 
this, however, by the different standards of preparation re- 
quired, 

There was a feeling on the part of boards of education that it 
took less preparation to teach first and second grade children to 
read than it did to teach senior high school students to under- 
stand Virgil. The basis for that belief was probably to be found 
in the prevailing thought that the younger the children, the 
easier they were to teach. This was a thoroughly unscientific 
and unsound assumption. We know now, from our study of child 
psychology, that the hardest grades to teach are the first and sec- 
ond. We realize that it is a great deal more difficult in education, 
as in farming, to plow a virgin field than one which has been 
worked over. 

The time is coming, and it is not far off, when there will be a 
single salary schedule and a single standard of preparation for 
all teachers, from the kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 


HE primary teachers have it in their power to make of their 
work what they wish. In a very interesting essay entitled 
“What Is Your Name?” Dr. Charles R. Brown, Dean of the Di- 
vinity School of Yale University, makes the point that there is 
nothing in the name of any man except what he himself puts 
there. Although the address was primarily directed to those en- 
tering Yale, the thought applies to us here. You, yourself, can 
make the term “primary teacher” one which is respected in the 
teaching profession and in the community in which you work, or 
you can make it one which, if not a sobriquet of disrespect, will 
not receive the respect accorded to the term “high school teacher.” 

The primary teachers must keep before them the vision of the 
bigness and usefulness of their task. Whiting Williams, who re- 
signed as president of a large steel company in Cleveland, in 
order to study, at first hand, the social conditions among the 
workers, stated in a recent lecture that men in the mines did not 
work for money alone but because they felt their task was im- 
pertant. In other words, that the more important the man con- 
sidered his particular job, the more he accomplished and the hap- 
pier he was. That ig true of all of us. We should not be in any 
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work for which we have not, ourselves, great respect. Every 
primary teacher should feel that her work is the most important 
in the entire system, just as every high school teacher should 
feel that hers is the most important. There is ample reason for 
a superintendent to feel that the work of you primary teachers 
is of the highest importance, and that there are great poten- 
tialities for good in the work. 


[N the first place, you are laying the foundations for the future 

school work of the children, whether they go only to high 
school or on to college and university. Upon the foundation 
which you have laid will be erected, in large measure, the intel- 
lectual building. of these boys and girls. We who have been in 
teaching any length of time know full well how the high school 
teachers tend to blame the eighth grade teachers for the failure 
of the students after they have been promoted. The eighth 
grade teacher will say that the children have been poorly taught 
in the seventh grade. Thus the blame is passed from one grade 
to another until the first grade teacher, in sheer desperation, 
lays the blame upon the home. If your work is conscientiously 
done, the intellectual lives of the boys and girls have been well 
started. 

In the second place, you primary teachers determine, in large 
measure, the future character of the children. Little habits 
which appear trivial at this time will solidify in later years to 
such an extent that the character of the children will be deter- 
mined. The moral and physical habits have their start in the 
primary grades. Whether children are started on the right road 
depends, in large measure, on you. 

Again, you determine the attitude of the children toward 
school work. A great deal of nonsense is written about children 
not liking to go to school. If they do not like to go to school, it is 
usually because of the failure of the primary teacher. As arule, 
the primary teacher makes the school life of the children a happy 
and pleasant memory. If you do succeed in this, you are deter- 
mining their attitude during their entire school life. If their 
first impression is unfavorable, then they are apt to have that 
attitude all their school life. It surely needs no comment of mine 
tc demonstrate how important it is that the attitude of the chil- 
dren toward school should be the right one. 


[IN the third place, it is in your department that the children 
are forming the habits and skills with which they will work. 
Will they be good penmen? Ask the primary department. Will 
they understand the mechanics of reading? Look to the teacher 
of reading in the primary grades. Will they do their work skill- 
fully and efficiently, getting the most out of every lesson? That 
will depend upon the primary department. If, in your depart- 
ment, the children form the habits of skill and accuracy, and of 
intensive and honest work, we need have no fear for their future 
intellectual life. 

Then, too, in the primary department the health habits are 
begun. To-day, every modern school realizes that the health 
work is one of the most important parts of the curriculum. If 
proper habits are formed in the primary grades, they will do 
much to insure the physical well-being of the pupils throughout 
their entire life. Do they love cleanliness, and shun dirty hands 
and teeth? Do they like well-ventilated rooms, and are they un- 
comfortable in stuffy, poorly ventilated rooms? Do they have 
high respect for the body which is to carry them through life? 
You will find the answers to these questions in the primary de- 
partment. 


PHS, from the intellectual, moral and physical points of view, 

the work of the primary teacher is of paramount importance. 
There is every reason why a teacher should hold her head high 
when she says, “I am a primary teacher.” 

Now, if the foregoing is a fair statement, the primary teach- 
ers themselves should take steps to gain recognition for their 
own work, and to increase the respect in which they are held. 
Through local organizations, state organizations, and national 
organizations, the primary teachers should be calling attention 


to the importance of their work. (Continued on page 98) 
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Why Girls and Boys Leave School 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


VISITED a fifth-grade class in one of our 

city schools a few months ago with a 

group of business and professional men 

who formed a committee to promote the 
training of highway engineers. The class of 
children were just the average group found in 
any city school system, but their attitude to- 
ward their work, their interest and initiative 
were unusual. They were busily engaged on a 
highway project and were reporting on traffic 
regulations, the general topic being highway 
safety. One member of the class, a fine up- 
standing lad of eleven years, was the leader and 
conducted the lesson unaided by the teacher. 
His skill in controlling the situation, in checking 
the loquacious pupil and encouraging the diffi- 
dent, in keeping every one strictly to the point 
was remarkable. Here was a subject of deepest 
interest, a spontaneous and enthusiastic response 
from the class, and a valuable lesson in citizen- 
ship. 

The first point, therefore, which I wish to 
make in discussing this subject is that the pupils 
in the middle grades need project material that 
bears a vital relationship to their everyday life. 
The textbook is not enough. It is a valuable ad- 
junct and should be used constantly, but the 
main line of work should be more s ecifically 
adapted to each special class than any text can 
possibly be. 

I know of a disorganized group of fifth-grade 
girls and boys who were welded together into a 
homogeneous entity through the writing and 
acting of an historical play; their whole attitude 
toward school and study underwent a complete 
change, and where careless and indifferent school 
habits had prevailed a fine spirit of alert and 
intense interest was developed. 

This interest need not be confined to social 
projects. Drills in arithmetic can be. made 
equally attractive in the hands of a skillful 
teacher. Even a spelling lesson can compete suc- 
cessfully with a ball game if some of the en- 
thusiasm and verve which characterize our na- 
tional sport are put into the daily grind of the 
spelling lesson. 


THE TEACHER 


I believe that many girls and boys leave 
school because they are bored with it. We must 
remember that these children are shut up in a 
room with one personality for five hours a day 
for the length of a school year, excepting Satur- 
days and Sundays, and their first demand is, 
naturally, that things be made interesting. I 
might state as an axiom that the successful 
teacher is an interesting one, and that a teach- 
er’s faculty to interest her pupils is as essential 
as a college degree. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


One of tne arguments advanced by the sup- 
porters of the platoon plan of school organiza- 
tion is that the program is more varied and 
therefore more interesting than the traditional 
plan. Gary and Detroit, where the platoon plan 
is in use, report a much longer persistence in 
school than is found in the average system. 
Ayer in his article on efficiency ratings in the 
Journal of Educational Research for February, 
1925, reports a much greater gain in efficiency 
for this type of school than for the academic or 
traditional type. 

In the duplicate or platoon school Johnny has 
six teachers rather than one. He has a home 
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room where he recites in the three R’s, but they 
are interspersed with exercises in other rooms 
with other teachers who are specializing in mu- 
sic, drawing, nature study, games and gym- 
nastics. If Johnny is a problem, as many John- 
nies are, and he proves too difficult for one 
teacher to handle, there is the prospect that 
somewhere along the hall, in some room he fre- 
quents, there will be a teacher who will discover 
some point of contact which will become a sav- 
ing grace to him. : 


STATE LAWS ON COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


All of our states have enacted laws for en- 
forced attendance at school but only 38 require 
attendance for the full term. This required at- 
tendance period runs all the way from three 
months to nine months. Probably the greatest 
need which confronts us to-day in education is 
a uniform standard for school attendance both 
within the state and throughout the country. 
Why should Mary and John have nine months’ 
schooling during the year and Joan and Peter 
have three months’ schooling? Many of these 
girls and boys do not leave school; the school 
leaves them, half educated, with but a smatter- 
ing of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


THE LURE OF MONEY TO SPEND 


The cotton fields of the South, the sugar beet 
sections of the West, the factory, and the forest, 
all beckon to these children with the lure of 
wages, of money to spend. Often Mother and 
Father are behind the idea that time is better 
spent in wage earning than in school. Prosy 
days in a classroom seem of little moment com- 
pared with the independence which money to 
spend can offer. Too late the child and the par- 
ent find that the child’s opvortunities for earn- 


ing are sadly limited when he leaves school be- 
fore he has completed his elementary education. 
The independence which he craved has made of 
the child an unwilling slave. It has become a 
compelling force which drives him along the 
narrow road of unskilled labor. Too late he re- 
alizes that only a mighty effort, beyond the 
power of most boys, will set him back where the 
Nation’s priceless gift of an education is again 
within his reach. 


THE OVERAGE PUPIL 


Bonner’s study of persistence of attendance in 
city schools for 1918 shows that three-fourths 
of the beginners in the first grade now reach the 
eighth grade, three-fifths enter the high school, 
and one-fifth reach the fourth high-school year. 
In other words, out of one hundred pupils be- 
ginning in the first grade seventy-five will be 
found in the eighth grade, sixty in the first year 
of the high school, and twenty in the graduating 
class, four years later. His investigation cov- 
ered 80 cities, 42 of which had a population of 
more than twenty-five thousand and 38 of which 
had a population of fewer than twenty-five 
thousand. He reports also that the twenty-five 
pupils in every hundred who drop out of the ele- 
mentary school are, in general, overage pupils, 
or pupils who for some reason are older than the 
normal age of their class. 

The overage pupil ordinarily remains in school 
only as long as he is compelled to by law and 
then he withdraws to enter a trade or to shift 
for himself. The normal pupil, who keeps up 
with his class and who progresses through the 
grades at an even pace, remains in school, usu- 
ally until graduation, even when compulsory 
laws do not exist. Overage pupils, therefore, 
seem to be the problem in persistence of at- 
tendance at school. 

An overage pupil is a very distinctive type. 
In the first place, he is conspicuous, He is larg- 
er than the other members of his class and is a 
mark for either pity or scorn among his class- 
mates. He is usually two or three grades be- 
hind the other girls and boys of his age in school. 
He is often athletic and is a leader on the play- 
ground and in the school sports. When he enters 
the classroom he must associate with little chil- 
dren two or three and sometimes four or five 
years younger than himself. His interests are 
on subjects which concern the older girls and 
boys in the school. His classroom exercises are 
planned for little children and the content mate- 
rial seems to him extremely elemental from the 
viewpoint of his larger social experience. Small 
wonder that he leaves school at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

Special classes should be formed for all over- 
age pupils. It is not fair, either to the older or 
the younger pupils, to ask a girl or a boy who is 
fifteen or sixteen years of age to recite in aclass 
with those of seven or eight years of age. Yet 
this situation prevails in almost every school 
system in the country. Both recent and early 
school surveys disclose conditions of this kind in 
all schools where a special plan of reorganization 
has not been inaugurated. 

In a recent study of a school system the range 
of ages in the elementary schools ran as follows: 
in a second grade, the oldest child, a girl, was 13 
years and 11 months, and the youngest, a boy, 7 
years, 3 months; in a third grade, the oldest, a 
boy, was 14 years, 7 months, the youngest, a 
girl, was 8 years, 8 months; in a fourth grade, 
the oldest, a boy, was 15 years, the youngest, a 


(Continued on page 1(2) 
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Free-Hand Cutting 


TEACHER says: “Is there any ef- 
fective way to teach children free- 
hand cutting? I cut for them. 
They watch me and do the best 

they can. Some cuttings resemble the 
shape desired; most of them do not.” 
Free-hand cutting can be taught, but not 
in one or two lessons, any more than pen- 
manship or music or dancing can be. It is 
a performance that requires muscle co-or- 
dination and the perception of form and 
proportion. We are apt 
to spend our efforts on 


By MAUD M. HAYMAN 
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scissors) we’ll make the scissors cut from 
the vertical position at the side to the hori- 
zontal position at the top. The result will 
look like Fig. 6. Repeating this performance 
four times will change the square into a cir- 
cle. This circle form will give you many ob- 
jects (Group 7). 

Whenever a curve is to be cut, locate the 
beginning of the cut and the end. Observe 
position of scissors at beginning and end; 
then twist both wrists while you cut. 





teaching form and pro- 
portion. Now I am go- 
ing to say an unexpect- 
ed thing. We do not 
need to teach form and 
proportion at all. Chil- 
dren are_ observing. 
They know these shapes 
without any help from 
us. What they do not 
know is how to repro- 
duce them. 

We need to do two 
things in teaching free- 
hand cutting: one is to 
help the children get the 
new muscle co-ordina- 
tion; the other is to help 
them cut in line move- 
ments that make the 
form. 











In the beginning do 
not give children pat- 
terns. These do not 
help. Give beginners a 
square of paper and 
scissors. Show them 
how to hold the scissors. 
Then have the children 
follow this drill: Hold 
scissors as in Fig. 1, then 
as in Fig. 2. Again 
holding scissors as in 
Fig. 1, twist your wrist. 
(Scissors will take the 
positions shown in Fig. 
3.) Hold square in your 
left hand. Twist your 
wrist. (The paper will 
take different positions 
from the vertical to the 
horizontal.) Hold paper 
up. Hold scissors 
against the right side 
(Fig. 4), then against 
the top (Fig. 5). Hold- 
ing paper straight up 
and down and scissors 
in vertical position, 











twist both wrists. While 
we twist both wrists 
(turning both paper and 








Freehand Cutting Designs Made by Some 


Making these cuttings is not nearly so 
complicated as it sounds when put into 
words. The main thing here is to realize 
the importance of having every child make 
these movements successfully and easily be- 
fore he makes the cut. Take all the time 
you need to thus insure that the first cutting 
shall be successful. 

When valentines are to be made you need 
no pattern for the heart. Do not tell the 
children to cut a heart. They know the 
shape of a heart but 
they cannot make it 
until they are directed 














of Miss Hayman’s Primary Pupils 


to do so, step by step. 
Ask them to cut a square, 
diagonal, and triangle. 
Fold a square on its 
diagonal (Fig. 8). Hold 
this triangle in your left 
hand by one of the long 
points. Hold scissors in 
vertical position. Twist 
both wrists. Hold scis- 
sors first in position A, 
then in position B (Fig. 
9). Twist both wrists 
. while you cut from A 
to B. The movement of 
this cut will be an arc. 
The result when un- 
folded will be a heart. 
A variety of valentine 
designs can be made by 
using squares of differ- 
ent sizes and colors. 
At Easter time when 
the children are learning 
to cut rabbits or chick- 
ens, do not mention these 
words. Tell them to 
fold an oblong on its 
long diameter, and hold 
by the fold. Place scis- 
sors as in first drill. Cut 
from position C to D 
(Fig. 10). Hold this 
paper now in a horizon- 
tal position with the fold 
down. Cut a shorter 
curve on dotted line that 
goes across the paper 
and up to meet the first 
curve (Fig. 10). When 
opened you _ will find 
that you have an egg 
shape. Drill and review 
until every child can 
cut egg shapes, using 
oblongs of different 
sizes. Use these egg 
shapes to build rabbits. 
Combine with other 
shapes to build chickens 
and birds (Group 11). 
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Likewise you do not need patterns for a 
bell, a vase, a fish, or a duck. Hold scissors 
in position # and twist your wrist two ways 
while moving the scissors from you. It will 
move in the positions shown in Fig. 12, and 
the movement is a curve of grace. Help 
every child to do this correctly, and repeat 
the drill until all children do it easily. Fold 
oblongs of different sizes and proportions 
and cut the curve of grace (Group 13). 

This sort of teaching gives the child con- 
trol of his hand, scissors, and paper, and he 
acquires an intelligent idea of how to get a 
definite thing done. It will raise the stand- 
ard of the general class work because it gives 
the stupid as well as the clever child a chance 
to do something well. 

However, this is only half the story. It 
is simply the beginning—the preparation. 
All along the way, constantly try out your 
class with a method that is quite the reverse 
of the careful drill for muscle co-ordination 
described above. If the subject is animals, 
ask the children to cut animal shapes at 
home. For a while require daily home work. 
Have class criticisms. 

Lead children to make definite and inde- 
pendent observations of live animals, toys, 
and pictures so that the next day they will 
form the same and other animals better. 
Ask them such questions as these: “Which 
animals have short legs; which have long 
legs? What is the difference between a 
horse’s tail and a pig’s tail; between a cat’s 
tail and a squirrel’s tail?” 


In doing this give 
the children no di- 
rections as to meth- 
od of cutting. Let 
them go their own 
way. The best pos- 
sible school help for 
this free work is 
large outline draw- 
ings on the board. 
Make these draw- 
ings as big as the 
blackboard will al- 
low. Also have toys 
at school and some- 
times live animals. 

If the subject is 
children at play, lead 
them to watch one 
another to find out 
definitely one thing 
at a time: the slant 
of the back in run- 
ning, the poise of the 
head, position of 
legs, etc. Then fill 
the blackboard with 
large outline pic- 
tures, and let the 
children work with 
absolute freedom as 
to method of cutting. 

The illustrations 
shown in the photo- 
graphs were all made 
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by children working in a free way, undi- 
rected as to any particular method of cut- 
ting. But these children were started by 
the first method and. trained by directed ex- 
ercises to work independently. 

Children in grades one, two, and three do 
better work if their free-hand cutting is 
made always from a blank paper with no 
lines to help. Grade four children should 
be allowed to draw a pencil line before cut- 
ting, if they find it a help. 

The solution of this problem of free-hand 
cutting is to help children to grow in ability 
to handle scissors, to cut in definite line 
movements, and to do it all independently. 
Growth is slow and so time and patience are 
needed; but improvement begins to show 
soon and eventually you have your reward 
in the delight the children have in the things 
they can make. 


Making Fine Arts Universal 


RT—the beauty created by man—should 

be the privilege of every one as a 
source of pleasure. Those who have the tal- 
ent to create beauty in the space arts should 
be encouraged to take the special training 
to become effective in production. Those 
who do not have such talent should be edu- 
cated to enjoy to the utmost the work of 
those who do create. 

It is a wholesome and welcome token to 
see the rank and file of teachers becoming 
interested in art for themselves and for the 
children whom they teach.—F. G. Bonser, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Oral Language—Part I 


VOICE, PRONUNCIATION, AND ENUNCIATION 


September 1925 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS TH OMPSON,, Depariment of English, City Normal School, Rochester, New Yorh. 


74 ANGUAGE work, both written 
and oral, is, next to reading, the 
most important subject in the 
curriculum and yet in the aver- 
age classroom it is the study 
most neglected and most irregu- 
larly conducted. One particular 
“4 cause contributes to this unhap- 
=} py result and that is the fact 
that the teacher cannot be so 
easily “checked up” in this subject by the prin- 
cipal or supervisor as she can be in drawing or 
manual training or even physiology or history. 
The children must show progress in drawing or 
other manual work, in the shape of flat washes, 
border designs, or paper boxes. The pupils must 
be in possession of certain definite facts in his- 
tery, certain processes in arithmetic and so on. 
However, if the time runs short, the language 
period can be conveniently dropped and no one 
will be the wiser. Let us hope that the time will 
come when every teacher in an American school 
will train her pupils as does the French teacher, 
to believe that it is a patriotic duty and a part 
of good citizenship to speak the mother tongue 
correctly and that slovenly speech is an act of 
disloyalty, as indeed it is. 

It would be well for each teacher first to take 
account of her own speech by asking herself 
some such questions as these: ‘What is the 
quality of my own voice? Do I speak in a high- 
pitched, rasping voice which makes the principal 
shudder as he draws the visitor hastily past my 
door? Do I slur my final consonants and syl- 
lables? Do I use a flat nasal 4 in words which 
require an &8? Do I make one word do the work 
of ten?” If the teacher can answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily, she is ready to help her pu- 
pils. The following suggestions apply to every 
grade in the elementary school, adapted neces- 
sarily to the needs and abilities of the children 
in any given grade. 

The first problem which presents itself is that 
of securing a pleasant speaking voice. When a 
teacher is preparing an assembly program or di- 
recting a play, she stands at the back of the 
room gnd says, “Talk louder; they will never be 
able to hear you.” At each admonition, the chil- 
dren talk, not louder, but in a higher pitch, un- 
til at last they are shrieking in high, unnatural 
voices, most painful to hear. In this case, ex- 
ample is much more effective than precept. 
Show the children how to project the tone by 
putting more volume into it while still maintain- 
ing a low pitch. If this training were given in 
the primary grades and the children taught to 
breathe properly with the diaphragm, the high- 
school play would be less of a trial to the ear. 

A second problem is that of correct pronunci- 
ation. There is really no good reason why the 
speech of a workman should not be as cultivated 
as that of a university graduate, if the public 
schools do their work properly. This does not 
mean that he must call his aunt, “aunt,” or an- 
noutice that it is “half-pdst ten.” It does mean 
that someone in authority, principal, supervisor, 
or, failing these, the teacher herself, shall make 
a careful list of words commonly mispronounced, 
divide them so that each grade has a fair share, 
and then drill, drill, drill, on them until the right 
pronunciation sounds right to the child. 

The following list includes a number of com- 
monly mispronounced words. Using this as a 
nucleus, the teacher may, first assuring herself 
of the correct pronunciation, add to the list all 
those words mispronounced in her own grade or 
locality. She may use these words in the oral 

















and written language periods; for dictionary 


study; for spelling and vocabulary drill; and in 
as many other ways as possible to make them 
thoroughly familiar. 


athletic going 
automobile ghoul 
across height 
accompanist hydrangea 
aeroplane homage 
almond hovel 

aunt history 
attack hospitable 
attacked heartrending 
arbutus hearth 
address inexplicable 
adult Italian 
applicable inquiry 
apricot implacable 
apparatus incognito 
auxiliary just 

baton length 
because laugh 
breadth literature 
cayenne municipal 
coming nape 
communal national 
cupola orange 
cyclamen often 
camouflage office 

coffee orgy 
cognomen picture 
chauffeur pecan 
cloisonné pianist 
condolence pot-pourri 
coupon pomegranate 
culinary pariah 
divan precedence 
dog partner 
drowned presentation 
despicable poem 
exquisite quiet 

elm radiator 
faucet recognize 
forest route 

fifth saga 
formidable scenic 
gladiolus strength 
garage to 

grimace tassel 

gape Thanksgiving 
genuine vaudeville 
gratis valet 
government 


Particular attention should be paid to words 
ending in ing and to final d’s and t’s. Apropos 
of the foregoing, each teacher should ascertain 
and use the correct pronunciation and spelling 
of each child’s name, particularly in the case of 
the foreign-born pupils. Many a child has gone 
through life bearing a weird and garbled version 
of his own name because of the carelessness of 
some primary teacher. The bewildered parent 
accepts the strange new form, believing in all 
innocence that “what the teacher does is always 
right”; and René becomes “Reeny” for all time. 

In attempting to eliminate the flat nasal 4 and 
to substitute the softer and more pleasing a, the 
tendency is often to swing over to the Italian 4 
as in father. This sounds silly and affected, 
quite properly makes the child feel foolish, and 
is a fault as unpleasant as the one it is supposed 
to correct. It is best to present words in con- 
text. Have the children read some such exer- 
cises as the following, first using the flat nasal 
a, then the broad 4 as in father, and then a soft- 
er sound halfway between the first two. Let 
them also observe the changes in position of 
teeth, tongue, and lips as they change from one 
sound to the other. 

Ex. The fairies danced and danced. 


It is half-past twelve. 
It was the last half of the game. 


Similar exercises are needed to secure a 
pronunciation of the word dog, halfway between 
dog and dawg, both of which are unpleasant to 
the ear. 


Ex. The little dog barked. 
The man went to the office. 
The coffee is cold. 


Do not insist upon the broad Italian 4 in 
words like aunt and laugh but try to secure the 
soft intermediate tone. 

As a rule, the music teacher insists upon and 
secures correct pronunciation in the music period 
and it seems strange that it does not carry over 
into ordinary speech. If the teachers of English 
would uphold the high standard of the music pe- 
riod, there would be less criticism directed at 
our “nasal American speech” by our continental 
neighbors. 

The following exercises are typical of the sort 
of thing which, if persistently used, will do 
much to improve our speech. Some are suitable 
for any grade, while others are better adapted to 
upper grade use. Remember that you are using 
them for enunciation, not for expression, and do 
not be alarmed because some of them are amus- 
ing. The music teacher will tell you that it is 
necessary to smile to secure a good tone and 
even the telephone companies urge upon us that 


“the voice with a smile wins.” 


Note—The author is indebted to Miss L. Adéle 
Carll, of Columbia University, for many of the 
exercises for enunciation. 


1. I bubble into eddying bays; 
I babbie on the pebbles. 
2. The robed scribe scrubbed and rubbed the 
ribbed board. 
3. Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be bold. 
4. Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child 
And he laughing said to me, 
“Pipe a song about a lamb.” 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
“Piper, pipe that song again.” 
So I piped—he wept to hear. 
5. This is the forest primeval. 
The murmuring pines and the hemlocks— 
6. The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 
And musing there an hour alone 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free. 
For standing on the Persian grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 
. Weather—whether witch—which 
. Which way does the windmill whirl? 
. Oh, wild west wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being, 
Wild spirit which art moving everywhere. 
10. Full fathom five thy father lies. 
11. “Vanity of vanities” saith the preacher, “all 
is vanity.” 
12. Fifth Avenue between fifty-fifth and sixty- 
sixth streets. 
13. Softly sweet in Lydian numbers, 
Soon he soothed his soul to slumbers. 
14. Where billow meets billow, there soft be thy 
pillow. 
Oh, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease; 
The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark over- 
take thee, 
Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas. 
15. A tutor who tooted the flute 
Tried to teach two young tooters to toot. 
Said the two to the tutor, “Is it harder to toot 
Or to tutor two tooters to toot?” 
16. My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 
17. The early bird catches the worm that squirms 
in a perfect circle. 
18. Dingdong—singsong—Hongkong. 
19. Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With stoutest wrists and loudest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 


20. Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clat- 


oo s-)] 


tering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chat- 
tering. . 
21. The splintered spear shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel. 
(Continued on page 97) 
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A Simple Vise 


By~ FRANK I. SOLAR, Deparimeni of Manual Training, Deiroit 


ten me that the boys were able to borrow 

tools for use on the school workbench. 
Their great problem, however, was to get some- 
thing that would hold small parts while they 
were being planed and formed to the desired 
The picture shows a boy working on a; 
homemade vise and beside it a regular iron 
manual training vise. The iron vises are priced 
at from $3.00 to $5.00. 
To do good work a vise of some kind is nec- 
essary. The one shown in the drawing will hold 
the work and is simple and inexpensive to make. 
It may be fastened to any bench or table with 
two screws or clamped to the edge of a school 
desk with a carriage clamp. 
The wood needed for the vise is a piece of 
two by four, and two pieces of hardwood. Pieces 
cut from the frame of a discarded bed spring 
or cot bed are suitable for this purpose. 
following material is also required: four long 
10 flat head screws; a 2 inch 
hinge and screws to fit it; and a % inch square- 
headed bolt, 4 inches long, with a 1 inch washer 
and wing nut to fit the bolt. 


M ‘=. teachers and boy readers have writ- 


The 


Part A. Cut to size a piece of two by four, 
9 inches long. Bore two holes and countersink 
for screws D and E. Saw to length two pieces 
of hardwood, B and C, 1% inches thick, 214 
inches wide, and 714 inches long. Saw off the 
corners as at F and G; also with saw and chisel 
make slots X and Y. 

Part B, Fig. 1 has a % inch hole bored as 
shown on the drawing and a mortise made to 
receive the head of the bolt. There are also 
two % inch holes bored and countersunk for 
the screws to fasten it to Part A 

Part C is made the same as Part B except 
that it has just one 14 inch hole _— as shown 
on the detailed drawing Fig. 

Parts B and C are fastened ane by a 2- 
inch hinge. 

To assemble the vise fasten Part B to A with 
two screws. Put the bolt in place, slip the 
washer on it, and turn the wing nut on the bolt. 

The vise is now ready to be fastened in its 
place. A drop of oil should be put on the bolt 
threads from time to time to make the wing nut 
turn easily. A number of these vises in the 
schoolroom will be found satisfactory for thin 


woodwork. Very little or no money need be 
spent for parts because they can be found about 
the school or home. 

Every boy knows how to make some little 
thing that the other fellow does not know how 
to make. It may be some handy convenience 
for the kitchen, the barn, the schoolroom, or a 
toy for the little folks to play with. It may be 
made of pieces of wood, tin, spools, tin cans, 
paper boxes, etc. Send me a free-hand sketch 
or drawing of what you cay make. I offer 5 
prizes: For the 3 best sketches I will give cop- 
ies of my Hand Craft Books; for the 2 next 
best, copies of my Bird House and Radio Books. 
Get busy, boys; you should learn how to make 
drawings with dimensions, so that you can give 
your ideas to others. Do not expect a reply to 
your letters unless a stamped self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed. This saves me a great 
deal of time; and often you neglect to put your 
address on your letterhead. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Frank I. Solar, 2572. Gains- 
borough Road, Rosedale Park, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Redford, Michigan. 
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The Project That Won a State Prize 















Sg J HE stimulus which gave motiva- 
| Kg described was the approaching 
s State Fair, which was to be held 
| | 4 the preceding year our school 

Ky led off with flying colors at the 
ee NY, | 

of triumph fired our ambition 

to compete this time at the big 


Ne OB tion and zest to the project here 
5 in October at Little Rock. In 

4 local county fair; and that bit 

The children themselves suggested the 


event. 
idea, and they even went so far as to propose’ 
that whatever our class should decide to get up 
for the Fair must by all means relate to Arkan- 
sas—“and be sure there’s something about Lit- 


tle Rock in it.’ Now you see what diplomats 
they were, these seventh graders? 

As it happened, this was September; school 
had just opened; and in geography class, we had 
just taken up the study of our native state. It 
may have been their newly-awakened interest in 
home affairs that was partly, if not wholly, re- 
sponsible for the suggestion. At any rate, it 
was decided that the project which was begin- 
ning to take form in geography class should be 
worked out so completely and well that it would 
be worthy of representing us at the Fair. 

That very day we discussed in class the joint 
resolution adopted by the State Legislature, to 
change the nickname of Arkansas from “Bear 
State” to “Wonder State.” The question was 
advanced: In what respect or respects does 
Arkansas justify the title of “Wonder State”? 
Here clearly was a problem, a really vital prob- 
lem, calculated to call into play many activities 
of the pupils. But when the decision was reached 
to send results of our activities to the Fair, there 
was provided the one big requisite of the proj- 
ect—a motive. Nothing remained but to carry 
the “act” or problem to completion. Equipped 
with these—a clear situation, a problem, a mo- 
tive—the teacher’s task becomes a simple one. 
Hers is then only to guide and direct. Activity 
on the part of pupils becomes spontaneous, nat- 
ural, free. 

We began with Surface, Soils, Climate of the 
“Wonder State.” By this time the children were 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. Out of the 
abundance of their own observations and expe- 
rience, they brought in more fresh, first-hand 
information than all the dry pages of the book 
could furnish. Meantime, it was decided that a 
large relief map of the state should be made by 
the class, showing the surface features we were 
then studying. The boys volunteered their serv- 
ices to make the framework of our map during 
the periods they spent in the workshop. The in- 
structor there cooperated, and just as the formal 
study of these topics was nearing completion 
our little workmen brought in the result of their 
labor, a large 40 by 48-inch frame, neatly fin- 
ished, and with background painted blue, to rep- 
resent water where the lakes and rivers might 
show through. “That is the best job those boys 
have ever done,” the instructor declared. No 
wonder; the job had been motivated! 

Then the work of map-making began. The 
children went to the school library and hauled 
down old newspapers that had been accumulat- 
ing there for weeks. They stayed in in the after- 
noon and cut and tore until-their arms ached. 
Then the huge pile was crammed into a wash- 
tub, borrowed from a neighbor’s laundry, and 
covered with water to soak. There were no 


idlers here; everybody was busy and everybody 
was happy. As it required three days for the 
papers to soak sufficiently for map-making, the 
children decided to come back on Saturday and 
work, so that the map would be dry and ready 
for painting by Monday. 


By LILLIAN C. MACK 


They came—eager, anxious, alert. The girls 
made the paste, while the boys mashed the pa- 
per into the smooth, soft pulp which would fur- 
nish material for representing land. In our 
drawing period the Friday before, a good out- 
line of the state was made upon the blue surface 
of our frame. Now we gathered around, an 
eager band, and proceeded to follow carefully 
that outline in laying on the pulp. Interest? It 
was all there! Those pupils could tell where 
every curve or crook in a river should appear. 
They knew exactly where to make the pulp rise 
into mountain peaks, or flatten into valleys and 
plains. They knew exactly where the rivers rose, 
where they emptied, and which ones “flowed 
straight across.” 

By noon that day there stood before our eyes 
a wonderful state, revealing in a glance all that 
it had required days and weeks in class to read 
about—mountains, valleys, plains, lakes, rivers, 
and even the blue of the water shining through 
the curving trails. It was not until our project 
was nearly complete that we were able to color 
and beautify our map. The boys came this time 
with paints, brushes, and overalls. A soft yel- 
low-green was chdsen to represent the borddér 
states, and a rich reddish-brown to paint-in 
Arkansas. How carefully those litle workmen 
handled their brushes! They wouldn’t have 
spoilt that precious piece of modeling for all the 
king’s horses, and they didn’t. One passer-by 
who observed it inquired of what it was made. 
When told he replied, ‘Well, sur, you sho’ had me 
fooled. I was wond’ring how you got that durt 
to stick on.” 

Correlating our English work with the geog- 
raphy study, subjects were assigned for written 
composition as follows: 

(a) Surface Features of the Wonder State. 

(b) Soils and Climate of the Wonder State. 

(c) Industrial Development of the Wonder 

State. 
(d) Agricultural Products of the Wonder 
State. 

(c) Mineral Resources of the Wonder State. 

(f) Natural Wonders of the Wonder State. 

(g) Education in the Wonder State. 

(h) Leading Cities of the Wonder State. 

These subjects were assigned to about half 
the members of the class, while the other half 
accepted as their task the construction of small 
illustrative maps to accompany the various top- 
ics being written about. For example, the pu- 
pil whose map was to illustrate the topic “Soils” 
was required to devise a scheme of her own for 
depicting sections of the state, characterized by 
the different types of soils. The pupil whose 
map was to illustrate the topic “Minerals” was 
required to show, in his own individual way, 
where in the state the different important min- 
erals are found. This dovetailing of the pupils’ 
work proved as helpful and as interesting as the 
dovetailing of the different subjects. Each had 
the same definite task to perform, but in his or 
her own independent, individual way. It would 
be a story in itself to describe the pupils’ many 
ingenious devices for making illustrations. 

During the history period we turned to the 
chapter in the text dealing with De Soto’s ex- 
ploration of the Mississippi Valley. This led di- 
rectly to the discovery of Hot Springs by De 
Soto’s men. When they saw the steaming water 
bubbling out of the earth, they took this place 
to be the entrance to the infernal regions. When 
the first early settlement by the French was 
taken up, the sand table became indispensable for 
representing life among the settlers. Glass laid 
over pale-blue crepe paper made the Mississippi 
River, on the eastern border, seem very real. 
Tiny ships and canoes, constructed and colored 





by busy fingers, quickly took their places on the 
smooth surface of the water. Indians and se:- 
tlers sprang into being with wonderful rapidity; 
and these assumed dramatic positions on land, 
while over all loomed the rugged, log-built fort, 
with rifle and cannon, defying attack by Indians 
or Spaniards. It was all very real and lifelike; 
and history for these pupils was no longer a dry, 
meaningless subject. 

For the spelling exercise, lists of words were 
given corresponding to the topic that was under 
discussion for the day. On different days we 
took up the names of soils; names and uses of 
minerals; farm products; orchard products; 
dairy products, and so on. For proper nouns we 
gave the names of cities, mountains, lakes, and 
rivers of the state. 

In the arithmetic work, problems easily 
formed themselves out of the mass of accumu- 
lated data which we had collected in our survey 
of the Wonder State. These were made to in- 
volve every principle to be covered during those 
four weeks of September. Our class was begin- 
ning the study of Percentage. These are some 
of the problems which suggested themselves: 

(a) Before oil was discovered at El Dorado, 
in 1921, the population was only 4,000. 
Now it is 27,000. What is the percentage 
of increase in population since 1921? 

(b) In 1920 Arkansas had 262,604 farms, 
which was 48,000 more than she had in 
1910. What was the percentage of in- 
crease in farms in Arkansas in those ten 
years? 

(c) In 1910 the value of all farms in the state 
was estimated at $400,099,000. By 1920 
this value had increased 131 per cent. 
What was the estimated value of the 
farms in 1920? 

Work of this character naturally necessitated 
much outside activity on the part of the pupils; 
for they themselves were called upon to look up 
data for the problems. But, with a stimulating 
motive behind it, it was always willing, pleasur- 
able activity. A visit to the Oil Mill, on the 
edge of town, furnished material not only for 
the arithmetic work, but for English as well. 
Here we were shown how the bran meal, oil, 
and oleomargarine are all made from the cotton- 
seed; each furnishing a theme for written com- 
position and oral discussion. Samples of these 
by-products were taken to school, carefully ar- 
ranged and labeled, and became part of our 
equipment for another project in which we 
planned to make an exhaustive study of the cot- 
ton itself. Thus, as we proceeded, many re- 
lated problems arose, which were jotted down 
and laid away for future use. 

In our nature-study period—oh, that was 2 
wonderful hour! we delved deep into the mys- 
teries of our Wonder State—Diamond Cave, 
with its frescoed walls of calcite crystals, its 
wonderful pipe organ, upon whose calcite stems 
the scale of music is perfectly run by deftiy 
touching the rigid rock; Hot Springs, with its 
world-famed mineral waters and wondrous 
baths; Magnet Cove, with its garnets and crys- 
tals and opals and sunstones, where the mag- 
netic influence of the rocks is so strong that the 
needle of the surveyor’s transit is disturbed on 
passing over the ground; Mammoth Spring, the 
largest in the world, with its carbonic waters 
ever in a state of effervescence; and our one 
precious diamond mine, the only one in the en- 
tire western world—these were only a few of 
the natural marvels of our Wonder State, mar- 
vels which I found my pupils had known very 
little about. (Continued on page 97) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 





HE coming of September brings those of 

us who are particularly interested in 

school work together again. We meet in 

person or through reading material adapt- 
ed to our own special problem or need. Each one 
of us has a particular problem, whether it be in 
the rural, elementary, high school, or normal 
school. We also have a problem which is com- 
mon to all types of schools: the problem of the 
lunch hour at school. ; 

The opening of school changes the day’s rou- 
tine for the child very materially. During the 
two or three months’ vacation he has spent prac- 
tically the whole day out in the open, doing his 


or less free. He has been accustomed to coming 
to the dining table at noontime, very likely hav- 
ing the heartiest meal of the day at this hour. 
School opens, and he has very definite duties 
added to the few tasks that he has been doing 
during the vacation. If he gets up late, eats 
breakfast hurriedly, does his tasks, and hurries 
to school, he makes a bad beginning for the day. 

He is kept busy under supervision from eight 
forty-five until twelve o’clock, with the exception 
of possibly a fifteen minute recess, and from one 
until three-thirty or four o’clock, with only an- 
other fifteen minute recess for relaxation. Do 
you feel the need of something warm to eat at 
the end of the school morning after directing his 
duties? Of course you do. The child who has 
been busy at school all morning feels the need 
of a warm lunch, too. 

The hot lunch must be served in an orderly 
manner, so, aside from the bodily nourishment 
obtained from it, the child learns to conduct 
himself properly at the table in the presence of 
others than his own family. Thus one of the 
first social requirements is taught. 

Many schools now have a school nurse, whose 
work it is to teach the children how to keep 
themselves well and how to grow into strong, 
healthy citizens. When there is no school nurse, 
and no period in the day’s program for such in- 
struction, much of this teaching can be done 
through the school lunch and in connection with 
the regular school subjects. For instance, every 
elementary grade teaches either hygiene or physi- 
ology. Each subject gives a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for teaching food values. 

This instruction is carried into the community 
by the children who are sure to talk of their 
school lunch if it has been good, and they will 
particularly talk of it if they have helped to pre- 
pare it. Children like good food just as well as 
do their elders. 

Every child has a right to a strong, healthy 


A. 


| 
Menu for September 





Scalloped Tomatoes 
Buttered Lima Beans | 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Chocolate Pudding 
Milk 















ward helping him to acquire that kind of body. 
There is scarcely a teacher who has not had the 
experience of working with some child who 
could not keep up with his grade because he was 
undernourished; not undernourished from the 
lack of quantity of food, but undernourished 
from the lack of a particular kind of food. 

For several years we have heard and read 
about the vitamine. Experiments in animal feed- 
ing have been going on to determine which foods 
are rich in vitamines “A,” “B,” “C,” and also 
which foods are lacking in these, in order to 
show what effect some foods have on growth. If 
growing children use a quart of milk a day, eat 
fresh vegetables, cereals, fruits, bread and but- 
ter, and eggs, they will get some of each vita- 




















daily tasks and amusing himself, feeling more body. The proper kind of food will do much to- mine. (Continued on page 90) 
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i i i i hers College, Columbia University. 
The above charts are portions of the Height and Weight Tables for girls and boys prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Teac C te : 
To find your correct weigh, locate your height in inches on the chart and read the figure in the column for your age directly opposite the figure for your height 












Sy keg 4 TEACHER may do much for the 
a personnel of future citizenship 
if she can make it a practical 
principle with children to re- 
frain from trespassing upon 
other people’s property, their 
personal or business affairs. 
She will be teaching this “Hands 
off” policy as the courtesy de- 
manded of a thoroughbred, but 
-—-who knows ?—the lesson of leaving untouched 
what is not one’s own, given at this impression- 
able age, may make for future integrity in busi- 
ness; may thwart, perhaps, a tendency to steal. 
To a great extent teaching children to respect 
other people’s things essentially means training 
them to curb the instinct of curiosity. It is 
their natural curiosity, for instance, which 
prompts them to climb into an automobile 
parked on the school grounds and find out how 
the levers work. Too often children come from 
homes either where the parents have sighed re- 
signedly, “You can’t expect to keep things look- 
ing well if there are children around!” or else 
where valuable things have been removed from 
the reach of small hands. Thus the teacher 
must begin a training which the children should 
have been getting from early childhood. In 
teaching them not to touch things not their own, 
she must remember that children learn by feel- 
ing as well as by the other senses, and experience 
acute touch hunger. It is not enough merely to 
see the fascinating gun, or the toy airplane, or 
the Eskimo doll in its soft furry clothes; little 
hands are aching to touch them. Teach the chil- 
dren, not that it is wrong to touch them, but 
that decent respect and courtesy demand that 
they first have the permission of the owner, 











Lesson Story 


“STAY OUT!” ° 
(To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 


It was a glorious day in autumn. David 
Ames and his friends, Jim and Ted, sped down 
the country road pulling their little wagons be- 
kind them. In their wagons were large empty 
gunny sacks. In their wagons, when they went 
home, would be large full gunny sacks, if the 
boys were lucky. It was a perfect day for nut- 
ting, after the heavy frost of last night. Nuts 
would be falling. 

David was glad he could go with Jim and Ted, 
who were older than he and knew better where 
toe find the loaded trees. In fact, Ted was lead- 
ing them toward one he had “spotted” earlier. 

About two miles from town they turned off 
the main road and went down a narrow lane 
through the woods; and, sure enough, just over 
the fence, well apart from the other trees, stood 
a giant hickory holding interesting green balls 
on all of its spreading branches. Beneath the 
tree, gleaming buff against the dead grass, were 
hundreds of smaller balls, which brought a shout 
from the boys. They were over the fence with 
their bags and baskets in a twinkling. 

Just as David was stooping to dip his eager 
fists among the clustered nuts, something stop- 
ped him. 

“Boys! Look!” he cried, pointing. 

Nailed to the tree was a sign which glared at 
them in tall black letters: “Stay Out!” 

“Pooh!” said the boys. “Nobody pays any at- 
tention to those signs. They’re for hunters. 
I-verybody goes nutting.” 
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How to be a Thoroughbred—V 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


If David had heard only the boys’ argument, 
he might have been reassured; but he heard 
someone else plainly, above the thud of the nuts 
the boys were dropping into their baskets, an- 
swer: “Yet this must be somebody’s tree. Per- 
haps he wants his own nuts.” Old Judge Con- 
science, as David’s father called his sense of 
honor, was speaking in a still, small voice. 

A dog barked somewhere and the boy straight- 
ened, as Jim said: “Hope nobody would be mean 
enough to set a dog on us. Come on, Davy. 
Get into the game.” David, however, could only 
stand and stare at the big sign. 

A wagon came down the lane, and the boys 
jumped into a thicket, David with them. When 
it had passed Jim and Ted laughed, as the latter 
said: “It’s all right, of course; but it’s just as 
well for nobody to know.” 

“You know, yourselves,” Judge Conscience re- 
torted; “and if it is all right, why do you hide 
as if you were ashamed?” 

This remark was heard only by David; and 
he said to the boys: “I’m going to run up to the 
house and ask if it’s all right. It’s no fun—nut- 
ting this way.” 

“Oh, you poor babe! That’s John Horn’s 
house, and he’s a tight-fisted old crab. He’!! eat 
you alive for even asking!” 

“T’m not afraid of him.” David was already 
running toward the house that just showed in 
the farther edge of the woods, not heeding the 
boy’s cries to come back. “Wait there!” he 
answered. 

“Oh, yes!” the boys cried angrily. 
wait, all right!” 

David found the owner of the tree in the barn. 
“Mr. Horn,” he asked, lifting his hat respect- 
fully, “is it all right for anybody to pick up the 
nuts under that tree down by the road?” 

“Can’t you read?” The big burly man wheeled 
about; but, as his eyes rested on David, a smile 
spread over his long face, unexpectedly. 

“Pretty white of you, young fellow, to come 
and ask. Usually the boys clean up on me down 
there before I have a chance to get my nuts. Of 
course I want them. That’s the only nut tree I 
have that still bears. I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
If you’ll climb the tree and shake down the nuts, 
we'll go fifty-fifty on them.” 

David Ames walked home all alone down the 
country road, for the other boys had gone when 
he and Mr. Horn arrived at the tree. He pulled 
his little wagon behind him. In it was a gunny 
sack half full of nuts. Perhaps the other boys 
had full sacks; but David was happy. He and 
Judge Conscience were on peaceful terms. More- 
over, it made nim feel good to have been able to 
help Mr. Horn. Helping people has a way of 
doing that. 

“Son,” said Mr. Ames when David told him 
the story, “it is only decent behavior to respect 
other people’s property. It is merely good 
sportsmanship to take ‘Stay Out!’ signs seri- 
ously; and a thoroughbred,” he added, squinting 
his eyes whimsically, “will see and respect that 
sign even when it isn’t there. It’s not so hard to 
mind the ones printed in large black letters; but 
don’t walk past the invisible ‘Stay Out!’ signs!” 


“We'll 


Conversation 


What did Mr. Ames mean when he told David 
not to walk past the invisible “Stay Out!” signs? 
He meant, of course, that we always should feel 
a proper respect for other people’s property. 
Should it be necessary for others to have to put 
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up signs to remind us to be decent in our be- 
havior? Yet often even a large sign is not 
enough. It is not enough to keep picnickers 
from using someone’s property without permis- 
sion and showing their ingratitude by leaving 
an unsightly camp site; not enough to prevent a 
certain kind of people from going into woods 
and pulling up flowers by the roots, or picking 
all of rare kinds, or from breaking off blossom- 
ing branches, leaving the trees to die. These 
people show a lack of respect not only for the 
present owners of property, but also for those 
who will live after us. Have you ever known 
children—and probably older people, too—to cut 
across a lawn to save going around the corner? 
How does the grass look? Do you think that 
the owner of the lawn likes to have a path 
there? Where will you travel if you are a con- 
siderate person? Let us put on the board, then, 
this rule, to learn and to follow: Keep off from 
other people’s property. 

Often around factories or plants or offices or 
other places of business we see many “Stay 
Out!” signs. Why don’t the managers of these 
places want people in there? They might be in 
the way; they might get hurt; or they might 
meddle with things and cause damage. Should 
it be necessary to put up signs to keep us out of 
such places? At school thoroughbred children 
should see many “Stay Out” signs in their imag- 
ination. Where should they see these signs? 
(Upon fire escapes; equipment the janitor may 
be using about the building or yards; upon other 
children’s parked bicycles or upon parked cars; 
upon the things on the teacher’s or pupils’ 
desks; upon the toys or books another child has 
brought to school.) Outside of school a thor- 
oughbred will see these imaginary signs in 
many places, and consequently will not allow 
himself to handle things in stores; to use other 
people’s combs or brushes; to read other peo- 
ple’s letters; to touch anything in a guest’s 
room. Why should we be so particular to keep 
hands off other people’s things? Do you care to 
have your things handled? So we write upon 
the board a second rule: Do not meddle with 
other people’s things. . 

There is another place where the thorough- 
bred always sees the “Stay Out!” sign in enor- 
mous letters. If someone comes in to speak to 
the teacher, and children are standing about her 
desk, what will they do, if they are mannerly? 
Why is it the courteous thing for them to leave? 
The person coming in may have something io 
say to the teacher privately, something which is 
her business and the teacher’s alone. If Mother 
or a teacher calls one child to her, shall the rest 
come running, and listen inquisitively? If some- 
one faints in a crowd, or is hurt, shall you be 
one of those to gather about, curiously, and 
make it unpleasant for the sick or injured per- 
son? Will a thoroughbred ask of another such 
questions as: “How much did that cost?” or 
“How old are you?” Often it embarrasses peo- 
ple to be asked to tell those things. Perhaps the 
person who needs most of all to remember the 
“Stay Out!” sign is the tale bearer. The tales 
he bears are someone else’s business, tales are 
always twisted and enlarged in re-telling, thus 
hurting the person about whom they are told. 
We must be helpful, thoughtful, comradely, with 
other people, but we must not pry into their per- 
sonal affairs. A thoroughbred will understand 
the difference between inquisitiveness and help- 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Robert Louis Stevenson—The Courageous 


SHAWL pinned about his shoulders, a him, recited hymns, and read aloud so dramat- mie.’ 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Illustration by Mabel Betsy Hill 


, 


He dedicated “A Child’s Garden of Verses” 


pale big-eyed little boy sat propped up ically that Louis determined then and there togo to her with a special poem and sent her copies 
in bed. Outside, the bleak winds whis- adventuring in strange lands when he grew up. of all his books, 


tled through the Edinburgh streets. In- The famous “R. L. S.” never forgot his “Cum- 


doors, the nursery fire glowed 
warm, but Louis was too weak and 
ill to lie in front of it as he so 
often did. Yet there was a smile 
on his lips, and his big brown eyes 
were dancing with fun. This boy 
had a precious secret. He was 
thinking : 

“T have just to shut my eyes 

To go sailing through the 

skies— 

To go sailing far away 

To the pleasant Land of Play;” 

Perhaps you have guessed that 
this frail but joyous little Scotch 
laddie was the Robert Louis Ste- 
venson who wrote that verse along 
with many other memories of his 
childhood in a book you love, called 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses.” He 
was the “R. L. S.,” author of 
“Treasure Island,’ which has 
thrilled young and old, and of many 
other books that have made him 
famous all over the world. 

On November 13, 1850, in the 
old Scotch city of Edinburgh, a lit- 
tle baby, given the long name of 
tobert Louis Balfour Stevenson, 
began a life that was a continuous 
struggle with ill health. Through 
many winters of his childhood he 
was too delicate even to cross the 
threshold. Though an only child 
with no playmates of his own age, 
he was nevertheless an unusually 
happy little boy. There were sev- 
eral reasons that made it possible 
for Louis to keep up a stout and 
merry heart in spite of many hours 
of pain. 

The first was his mother, who 
loved him very tenderly. She en- 
couraged him in his fondness for 
reading and for making up stories, 
and treasured every scrap that he 
wrote long before anyone dreamed 
that he had special talent. 

Fortunately “Master Lou” hada 
kind and loving nurse, whom he 
called “Cummie.” She made him 
comfortable when he _ was _ ill, 
amused him in the long night hours 
When he could not sleep, sang to 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Who never swerved from his determination to become a 
writer. 

Who kept a stout and merry heart in spite of a weak body. 

Whose imagination brought joy to himself and, through his 
books, to thousands of others. 

Who was the author of “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” “Treas- 
ure Island,” a fine story of adventure, and many other de- 
lightful books. 





There was a third reason for Louis’ good cheer. 


Instead of fretting because he 
could not romp about like his sturdy 
young cousins, he seemed to realize 
even then what he put into these 
words when he was older: 
“The world is so full of a num- 
ber of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as 
happy as kings.” 

Perhaps it would have been 
harder for Louis to be as happy as 
a king with the “number of 
things” that the nursery afforded 
for amusement, if he had not hada 
power within himself. to transform 
the nursery floor into the open 
sea, his bed into “a tidy ship,” and 
himself, the little boy in the shawl, 
into its fierce captain. It was the 
power of imagination which made 
it possible for him to create, when 
he grew to be a man, stories that 
would carry people far away from 
their everyday troubles to lands of 
adventure and romance. 

Louis’ first serious attempt at 
composition was at the age of six. 
An uncle offered a prize to the 
nephew who would write the best 
history of Moses. Louis had not 
yet learned to write, but he dic- 
tated his story to his mother and 
illustrated it with colored pictures. 
He received a special prize of a 
Bible picture book. 

Soon after this Louis had a great 
treat in a visit from a favorite 
cousin, Bob Stevenson. The two 
little boys were very happy to- 
gether because they loved to do the 
same kind of things, especially 
“make believe.” At breakfast Louis 
pretended that his oatmeal was an 
island flooded by a sea of milk 
while Bob, who heaped his oatmeal 
with sugar, said that his island 
was covered with snow. They were 
very fond of playing a game in 
which each was a king of a rival 
country, of which they were con- 
tinually drawing maps. Bob called 
his Nosingtonia; Louis named his 
Encyclopedia. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Letters to a Country Teacher 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


DEAR LITTLE COUNTRY TEACHER: 

So the time has come at last and you are al- 
ready located in your new home! I am sorry 
that I did not have time to write you about se- 
lecting your boarding place, but it seems that 
you have done as well without my suggestions. 
It was quite right for you to insist upon having 
a room to yourself. You will often wish to seek 
quiet and rest in its seclusion and at such times 
you will be glad that there are no school chil- 
dren in the home. 

The landlady, you say, seems motherly and 
kind. I am sure that she could never be any- 
thing else to my little Alice, but dear, even 
though she does seem just like “folks,” don’t 
tell much about the school children under your 
charge. Keep all complaints and criticisms to 
yourself. You may unburden your heart in 
your letters to me and I shall tell no tales. Make 
it a hard and fast rule never to talk about the 
children of one family to the parents of another. 

And now for that program. Of course, I 
knew the teaching schedule followed by your 
predecessor would never fit your plans at all. 
But it was well for you to follow it painstaking- 
ly for the first few days until you became ac- 
quainted with your pupils and your new self. 
You say that if you hear every class in every 
grade every day, you will scarcely have five min- 
utes apiece for your recitations. And of course 
it takes at least that much time in passing your 
classes to and from the recitation benches. How 
well I know just what problems you are now 
facing. 

I am glad for your sake that I’ve gone through 
experiences of this nature and can help you with 
them. In my classes here in the Normal School, 
we are studying program making just at this 
time. I can give you but a few brief pointers 
in a letter of this kind but they will show you 


A Soul-Winning First 


entire school year. On this day a million 

necks and ears are scrubbed; a million 
heads are brushed and combed; a million little 
bodies put on clean new clothes; and two million 
little feet set out on the long pilgrimage to the 
Shrine of Knowledge. 

At the Shrine of Knowledge sits the High 
Priest,—not you or I; but along the way, per- 
haps, we are the priests and priestesses at the 
Altars of Learning. And these altars should be 
of pure gold and silver, set with precious stones; 
the gentle priestess should clothe herself in robes 
of brightest hue, and anoint her body with the 
oil of understanding, and wear her most en- 
chanting smile. 

On this day a million names are subscribed 
to the largest and the most powerful institution 
in the whole world, and when the machinery for 
soul-making is set in motion, and the silent 
wheels do their given part, a million souls will 
come out righteous, roguish, or ruined at the 
year’s end, to be passed on to the next altar. 

To brighten and polish these altars of pure 
gold and silver, set with jewels and precious 
stones, that they may shine with the sun, the 
following form or outline is good to be used by 
the gentle priestess with the enchanting smile 
and wearing robes of bright hue. 


HERE is no doubt that the first day of 
| ‘school is the most important day of the 





how to proceed. The principles of attention, 
elimination, combination and correlation are the 
fundamentals in the rural school program. 

In the first place, eliminate as many classes as 
possible by combining two grades into one, as 
for instance, the seventh and eighth grades may 
be combined—both taking seventh grade work 
this year and eighth grade next year. This is 
done successfully in many states now, so have no 
fear as to its results. First and second, third 
and fourth, fifth and sixth grade language 
classes may be combined as may these same 
grades in geography, history, reading and spell- 
ing. Combine the first four grades and the last 
four in two sections for penmanship, nature 
study, music and drawing and do not attempt to 
have recitations in each of these every day. 

We did think, once upon a time, that pupils 
must recite every day in every subject. Rural 
school specialists now insist that teaching pu- 
pils how to study is quite as important as hear- 
ing pupils recite. Therefore you should aim to 
spend much of the time devoted to upper grade 
work in supervising the study of such subjects 
as geography, history, civics, etc. A “problem” 
or “project” is assigned in the seventh grade 
geography class, let us say. The working out 
of this “problem” requires considerable map 
study, reading from reference books or supple- 
mentary texts and the preparation of special 
topics from encyclopedias, etc. This may re- 
quire several days for completion. During this 
time you may direct the pupils in such work 
without having them recite. Considerable time 
will thus be saved and the pupils will have ac- 
complished much more than if they had memor- 
ized textbook facts and recited them in short 
parrot-like recitations. 

You may have to explain to the parents what 
you are doing for they will wonder why you do 


By GEORGIA HART 


I. OPENING EXERCISES. 
1. Flag Ceremony: 

Have children march outdoors to flag pole. 

Select two boys to raise flag. 

Children stand at salute as flag is being 

raised. 

Song: “America.” 

Flag Salute: I pledge allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands; one nation, 
indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for all. 

2. Children march into school as_ teacher 
marks time: left, right, etc. 


II. ENROLLMENT. 

1. Select two children to pass out to each 
child small, attractively decorated cards with 
place for name of child, age, grade and name 
of parent. 

2. The teacher may say: “On this pretty lit- 
tle card will always be your name, age, grade, 
and name of your father or mother. This is for 
me. I shall keep it as long as I live.” 

3. Have older children make out card for 
those too young to write. 

4. Take up the cards yourself, that you may 
tabulate them in the order of the seating. Thus 
by referring to the cards you may be able to 
speak each child’s name without further in- 


quiry. 


not have the regular program of recitations each 
day. Later, I shall tell you more about “prob- 
lems” and “projects.” 

Now as to the arrangement of your classes, 
You asked if it were well to have the reading 
classes the first thing in the morning. I have 
always thought that to be the best time for them. 
Reading is, of course, the most important sub- 
ject in the curriculum and I like to have pupils 
and teachers alert and at their best for its 
study. Reading classes serve as the most im- 
mediate bridge between the home and the school. 
Interest and attention during the entire day 
may be stimulated during the early morning 
reading lessons. 

Arithmetic classes may come next. Usually 
we hear them after the first morning intermis- 
sion. They may be readily alternated by giving 
one class a written lesson while another recites; 
by drilling one class while another does black- 
board work; or by combining two classes for 
rapid drill and review. When you once “get 
hold” of the idea of alternation you will find 
many ways in which to cut down the number of 
daily recitations and so increase the length of 
time for each. 

Geography and history classes are usually 
placed on the afternoon program. They may be 
alternated somewhat also, by planning for re- 
views, fact recitations or drills in the one sub- 
ject, on the days when new material is presented 
in the other subject. For example, if you are 
beginning the study of winds in seventh grade 
geography, you will need a much longer period 
for presentation than for the ordinary daily reci- 
tation. Therefore, the seventh grade history 
assignment for that day may be in the nature of 
a rapid review or quick drill on memorized 
facts. Thus you will save time from the history 


(Continued on page 100) 


III. ASSIGNMENTS. 

1. Have the books of each grade in stacks, ac- 
cording to each subject. 

2. Suppose reading is to be the first subject. 
Begin with the highest grade, and have each 
child pass in file to where the books are stacked, 
take the top reader belonging to his grade, and 
pass on around to his seat. 

3. After each child has been supplied with a 
reader, make the assignments. 

4. When reading assignments have been 
looked over carefully, ask that the attention of 
the children be given to a very important cere- 
mony. 

IV. LIGHTING THE INTELLECTUAL CAN- 
DLE. 

1. Ask two or three children to help pass out 
to each child a good-sized bright-colored candle. 

2. An older boy or girl should be taken into 
your confidence, before school is called in the 
morning. He should make certain there are 10 
matches among any of the children, and if he 
finds some, borrow them to burn rubbish or 
on some other pretext. Then you may Siy 
something to this effect: 

3. “Suppose we all light the Intellectual Can- 
dle. Intellectual means ‘the power of the mind, 
or what you can think that is good.’ We might 

(Continued on page 100) 
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SOMETHING FOR» YOUR, BOOKS 


We all like good books; they are some of our best friends. » Ghese 
little Book marks will helpyou to take good, care of the books you read. 
‘They make good gifts for your friends and are inexpensive to make. a 



























©hese two upper designs are 
patterns for book marks that slip 
over the corner of the page. Ghe 
designs are cut from colored. paper and. 


pasted on a background of a harmonious color. 














A CORNER BOOK MARK 


1. Take a paper square 
2. Fold ite dati 

3. Fold once more. 

4 Cut on dotted line. 
y) Open up 





BUNNY -CREAM 
SUIT- BLUE 

(7 TROUSERS- ORANGE 
BOOK- WHITE 
STEPS IN MAKING THE CUT- 
PAPER DESIGNS. CORNERL 
BOOK MARKS ARE MADE 
BY FOLLOWING STEPS 1°2:3 


PASTING AS SHOWN [ : PASTE 
TOGETHER 


A GOOD ROSETTE 










CUT SLITS 
ON 
DOTTED 
LINES 


DOG: TAN 
HAT- BLUE 
COAT 
PURPLE 


When you wish to find your place 
In some good book, look for my face! 


OWL- WHITE 








EYES- YELLOW BIRD-L.GREE 
TROUSERS ALICE HAT - GRAY 4 1 
WN 
5 ORANGE BROWN qi COAT- RED U 
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CuHitpren all like personified birds and animals » Ghe | 
ones here are simple in outline and. can be easily traced onto 1@ 
fairly stiff paper ‘by the teacher for distribution. to the children. \ 
Coors suggested, or those selected by the children,may be | | 

\ 


put in with crayons. 


Verses may be added, particularly if the book marks 
are used as gifts. Individual “monograms may be used or the 
child's name” lettered in, as shown. 5 5 5 o OD 


SLITS cut in, the figures allow parts of the book mark to é 
be slipped over the edge of the page, holding it in place. #8 
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A CUT-PAPER DESIGN 
FOR A CORNER BOOK MARK 


CAT- YELLOW 
TIE - WHITE § 
BLUE 


SUIT- BROWN 





| JOHN T. 
LEMOS 
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1 HE music course in city schools 
has broadened in the last ten 
years perhaps more than any 
other subject in the curriculum. 
In every progressive city the 
school system has an organiza- 
tion which includes practically 
every phase of vocal and instru- 
mental music. Daily singing, 
classes for piano and for violin 
instruction, and special lessons for appreciation 
are included in the work of the elementary 
grades. In junior and senior high schools there 
are orchestras — sometimes bands also — and 
chorus singing, glee clubs, classes in theory and 
composition, and appreciation. 

Some kinds of music study are not possible in 
the rural districts where classes are small and 
uneven. However, music can be and should be 
introduced into the countryside schools. With 
every wish to be practical, let us see what can 
be done to make the country districts more 
musical. 

First of all, there must be a teacher who has 
a musical instinct and a desire for music. No 
teacher should be appointed to a rural charge 
who is without musical sense. In city schools 
the teacher is assisted by a special music teach- 
er, but in a rural school the teacher has no such 
help. In a former article the phonograph was 
named as the first necessity for the study of 
music, and a detailed plan was suggested for 
securing one. The acquisition of suitable rec- 
ords would naturally follow. It may be said that 
nothing brings more delight than the first play- 
ing of a new record and the comments which 
follow. It is best to add new records gradually, 
for by so doing each one is highly prized and 
readily recalled. Next to acquiring a record is 
its care. Special envelope cases should be made 
by the children (see “Essentials in Teaching 
Music Appreciation” in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS for December 1924). The same 
consideration should be shown for records as for 
a choice book. Respect for the sacred subject of 
music is indicated by the treatment given to 
musical material. 

As a guide in the selection of records, every 
teacher should have a copy of “Music Manual for 
Rural Schools,” in which are listed about five 
hundred different pieces, classified to meet the 
social interests of the community. This Manual, 
which is published by the Victor Talking Mach- 
ine Company, sells for 25¢ plus 5¢ for postage. 
It is a complete text, full of happy suggestions. 
It contains much general information about mu- 
sic, and should be kept on the open shelf where 
the children may consult it freely. 

The Columbia Phonograph Company also has 
much good material for the special needs of 
rural schools. Their records for singing games, 
folk dancing, rhythmic expression, and commu- 
nity singing with band accompaniment are ex- 
cellent. The literature upon the use of these 
records is for free distribution. 

Another need of every rural school is a com- 
munity song book. There are a number of such 
books, among those best known being “Twice 
Fifty-Five Community Songs” (both Brown and 
Green editions) published by C. C. Birchard & 
Company, Boston; and “The Golden Book of 








Rural School Music 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


Author of “Listening Lessons in Music” 


Favorite Songs” and “The Gray Book of Fa- 
vorite Songs,” sold by F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, Dansville, N. Y. These books contain 
songs of the heart and of the home, songs which 
appeal to the best emotions. Every school child, 
everywhere, should have one of these books, 
which are very inexpensive. Even if the child 
does not sing, there is likely to be someone in his 
home who will get the spirit of song if the book 
is in sight. This sort of song book should be in 
every family. 

If the phonograph is the first of the musical 
equipment needed in the rural school, the small 
piano is the second. It is an evidence of our 
practical age that this universal instrument 
should finally be made in a size suited to small 
spaces, ywithout sacrificing volume or beauty of 
tone. A piano of this type has several advan- 
tages. It is less expensive; its light weight al- 
lows it to be easily moved; its low height per- 
mits an accompanist to see the class. It is used 
for marching, playing, accompanying, and so on, 
and stimulates a desire in everyone to learn its 
music. Even should there be no one who is pro- 
ficient enough to play well at first, the teacher 
will doubtless begin to study and practice, and 
the pupils will soon have a desire to play also. 

Teachers are beginning to learn about the 
new type of piano instruction, namely group in- 
struction based on the pedagogy that is used in 
primary reading. It is so simple, definite, and 
rational that one wonders why it was not 
evolved long ago. Since this is a recent phase of 
school music and of practical value in rural dis- 
tricts, a brief account of its fundamental and 
desirable features may be given. 

Class piano instruction as suited to public 
schools may be traced to an address made by Dr. 
Otto Miessner in 1917 before the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. In 1918 Dr. Miessner again presented 
the same subject before the National Conference 
of Music Supervisors in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Discerning minds took hold of the idea and 
started classes. One soon began to hear of lit- 
erature in regard to piano classes and so-called 
“methods” appeared on the market. Of these 
methods the Kinscella and Miessner plans seem 
best organized, though there are good points in 
other plans also. Being most familiar with the 
organization effected by Dr. Miessner and known 
as the “Melody Way,” let me state its main 
points. 

In groups of twenty, children from eight to 
fourteen years of age who have not studied pi- 
ano, learn a simple rote song which has appeal- 
ing rhythm and melody. It is really a five-finger 
exercise except that it has more beauty. The 
words, too, are pleasing. After the rote song is 
learned (by words and “do, re, mi” syllables), it 
is related to the hand by pasteboard keyboards. 
Then the music book is given to the children who 
see the notes and words of the song that they 
have learned. By use of an ingenious device, 
known as a “key finder,” the children know 
where to place their hands on the keyboard. 
Then they sing and play while reading the notes 
on the printed page. There is a logical and 
close correlation of ear, hand, mind, eye, and 
will. The chords are quickly found also by the 
key finder, and in the third lesson the three sim- 








ple I, IV, V chords are learned. Every song jis 
played in all keys by an easy method of transpo- 
sition, and sharps and flats have no terrors, 
Best of all, there prevails the happy spirit of 
childhood, for no superior and technical knowl- 
edge seems to be imposed by the teacher. 

This “Melody Way” of teaching piano in 
classes is startling in its possibilities and early 
results. To see twenty children singing, play- 
ing the piano, reading notes in both clefs and in 
all keys by the fifth or sixth lesson, is beyond 
belief. This union of singing and playing the 
piano at an early age is a distinctive educational 
achievement, giving more pleasure and clearer 
understanding of elementary music than any- 
thing yet invented. Children quickly master es- 
sentials without the realization of having done 
anything that is difficult or unpleasant. They 
sing and play because it gives them pleasure, 
and this spirit alone means much for the future 
of what has been loosely termed “music appreci- 
ation.” Since watching the enjoyment and prog- 
ress of children in these piano groups, I am 
truly sorry for the child who must learn funda- 
mentals through private instruction. One teach- 
er in a studio is not nearly so inspirational to a 
pupil as are nineteen other children. 


To this age of tests and measurements the 
Miessner “Melody Way” belongs, since after a 
few lessons children are easily graded. The 
bright ones develop quickly, and even the slow 
minded are spurred on by energetic contacts. 
By the end of the first term of lessons the mu- 
sical child will be discovered and will be encour- 
aged to study later with private instructors. 
The child with feeble musical instincts will not 
have to struggle hopelessly in the private studio, 
and his parents will be spared expense and much 
disappointment. 

The teacher of a rural school need not hesi- 
tate to undertake this class instruction. The 
Manual which accompanies the “Melody Way” 
has explicit directions and is clear in every de- 
tail. The pedagogy, too, is that with which one 
is already familiar in the teaching of primary 
reading. Finally, the small recitals which chil- 
dren give after several lessons are a revelation 
to their parents and create a community enthu- 
siasm which is of vast importance. The “Mel- 
ody Way” is already doing what Dr. Miessner 
intended. It is freeing music for the masses 
and giving every child a fuller enjoyment of life. 

The rural-school teacher must consider the 
whole community much more than must her city 
sister. The countryside school should be a cen- 
ter of happiness. Music is the best means to 
this end. A school that does not provide music 
of some sort is criminally negligent. Dr. Win- 
ship goes so far as to say, “A rural school with- 
out a phonograph is an educational tragedy.” 
No school is too small and no community too poor 
to consider music a necessity in the preparation 
for life. The majority of grown people wish that 
they knew more about music and envy those who 
can “play” and “sing.” Everyone appreciates the 
music that he knows and only regrets that his 
knowledge is not greater. All crowds, young 
and old, enjoy group singing. The majority of 
parents want their children to know something 
about music. (Continued on page 95) 
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RECEDING his Uncle Rodney up the train 
steps of the Ohio Limited, Conrad Spiker 
gave a backward glance at the Akron sta- 
tion. 

“By the time you return from Brazil, you will 
probably better appreciate the fact that you live 
in the largest rubber manufacturing center in 
the world,” said the uncle, smiling, as the boy 
took the seat beside him. 

A week after landing in Brazil, Conrad stood 
in the first natural rubber forest that he had 
ever seen. He marvelled when he was told that 
rubber trees sometimes grow as much as six 
feet in a year, and eventually reach a height of a 
hundred feet and a girth of eight or ten feet. 
Conrad had never seen trees with such beautiful 
bright green foliage and white trunks. 

His uncle told him that this forest was in the 
rubber belt which extends around the world be- 
tween parallels of latitude thirty degrees north 
and south of the equator. Here the only climate 
in which rubber trees thrive—a moist and very 
hot one—is found. These rubber forests con- 
tain many varieties of rubber-bearing trees, 
shrubs, and vines, but the Hevea tree yields the 
best rubber. 

As the boy and his uncle penetrated farther 
into the dense, swampy forest, they came upon a 
large number of rude, native huts, where the 
rubber gatherers lived. Following a narrow 
path which led from these houses, they pushed 
their way still farther into the woods. Soon 
they saw a group of men and women who car- 
ried upon their backs baskets filled with clay 
cups and bamboo buckets. The boy eagerly 
watched a native tap a tree. With a knife, this 
dusky man carefully cut away a narrow strip of 
outer bark, about eighteen inches from the 
ground, making the cut extend diagonally about 
one-quarter of the way around the tree. Then 
he inserted a little spout to carry the liquid into 
a cup which was placed at the base of the in- 
cision. 

“To-morrow,” explained the superintendent, 
“the tappers will widen the cuts by stripping off 
from beneath each one a piece of bark one-twen- 





Courtesy United States Rubber Company 
Just finishing the tapping cut on a plantation 





tieth of an inch in width. This is done on each 
successive day until the base of the tree is 
reached.” 

“Do not the trees need the juice so that they 
can live?” asked Conrad, as he examined the 
troughs in the trees from which the milky secre- 
tion was now dripping. 

“If the cut extends just beneath the outer 
bark of the tree,” answered the superintendent, 
“it does not injure the wood, and the tree lives 
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A Rubber Tree 


for many years, continually yielding the juice, 
or latex, as we call it. This, you know, is not the 
sap, but is a secretion which comes from the in- 
ner bark.” 

“How much latex do you get from a tree in 
one day?” was Conrad’s next question. 

“That depends somewhat on the tree and other 
conditions,” replied the superintendent, “but an 
average tree yields about six ounces of latex a 
day, which will make about four pounds of rub- 
ber every year.” 

By and by Conrad noticed that the natives 
went from tree to tree emptying the contents of 
the clay cups into the bamboo buckets which 
they were carrying. Many came from long 
distances, carrying buckets filled with latex. 

“Now watch the men make their fires of leaves 
and palm nuts,” suggested Uncle Rodney, when 
some of the natives had returned. 

Conrad observed that as soon as the fires were 
made, cone-shaped funnels were carefully placed 
above them. The natives blackened their long 
wooden paddles by placing them over the smoke. 
Then they dipped these paddles into the latex 
and held them over the thick smoke so that the 





latex would dry. They dipped the paddles into 
the latex again and again until a huge ball (10 
to 150 lbs.) was formed. This mass of rubber 
is called a biscuit, and as it is moist, it is left for 
several days to dry in the sun. 

Conrad was told that the smoke from the 
palm nuts contained acetic acid and creosote 
and that it was these substances which hardened 
the rubber cream on the paddle. When the rub- 
ber is dry, it is ready to be collected and shipped 
to the nearest ports. It is then sent to factories 
and made into many kinds of useful articles. 

That evening Uncle Rodney told Conrad that 
there are now plantations on which rubber trees 
are cultivated. These plantations look like large 
orchards. Some of them are located in India, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo—all 
in the rubber belt. The yield of latex on these 
plantations is estimated on the acreage basis, 
the average yield per acre being about 350 Ibs. 
a year. 

The superintendent said that a large Ameri- 
can rubber company had recently developed a 
new method of obtaining the rubber from the 
latex. They ship the latex in the tanks of steam- 
ers to their factories, where it goes into a spray- 
ing room. Here machinery separates the rub- 
ber particles from the useless liquid. This is 
called “Sprayed Rubber” and is superior to the 
“biscuit” rubber because it coagulates in a spot- 
lessly clean room and so contains no impurities. 

Conrad and his uncle reached home three days 
before school opened. The boy was so interested 
in the subject of rubber that he read all that he 
could find about it. He learned that Columbus 
on his second voyage to the New World, found 
Indians on the island of Haiti playing with a 
hard rubber ball which he discovered was made 
from juice that came from a tree. Among other 
things, Conrad read that one-third of the crude 
rubber brought into this country is sent to his 
home city—Akron. Nearly nine-tenths of the 


rubber factories making boots and shoes are 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Crude rubber is made into a soft dough by run- 
ning it through rollers. Chemical com- 
pounds are mixed with it as it is milled. 
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September Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


The black-haired girl brushing her teeth wears a light green dress trimmed in white, with white stockings and shoes. The 
other little girl has a white apron over a light yellow dress. The boy with the paste is in white, with red collar and stock- 
ings. The child in bloomers wears white trimmed in blue, with white shoes and stockings. Three of the children have light 
hair. Letter the Health Rule on white and paint the flowers in gay colors. 


Carbon or hectograph copies of these outlines may be given to pupils to trace and color on heavier paper. Arrange as 
shown, using as a background a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 15 x 36 inches, with a strip of green 4 x 36 below it. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and Il. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
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Arithmetic Problems of the Home and School—I] 


By JAMES F. TYRRELL 





Sub-Master, Julia Ward Howe School, Boston, Massachuseiis 


4 TIE following problems were com- 
piled by the sixth-grade children 
in the Julia Ward Howe School 
and the S. J. Baker School, com- 
prising the Julia Ward Howe 
District of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Other problems compiled 





14, 


My father bought 5 bushels of lettuce for 
$5.00. There are 18 heads in a bushel. He 
sold them for 10c a head. Did he make or 
lose and how much? 


. My mother preserved 8 qts. of peaches. 


How many 1 pt. jars could she fill? 


. I am reading “Little Women.” 


grees, near noon it was 67 degrees, and in 
the afternoon it was 68 degrees. What would 
be the average temperature for the day? 


. If my bedroom is 301% ft. long and 30 ft, 


wide, how much molding would I need on 
which to hang pictures? 


I read 35 





by these children appeared in 16. A schoolmaster wants to treat his 528 pupils before 
the June issue of NorMAL IN- to an ice-cream cone each on his birthday. pages a day. There are 525 pages in the as thi: 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. How many gallons of ice cream should he book. How many days will it take me to Firs 
Through the co-operation of the parents the buy if one gallon makes 48 cones? read the book? happel 
children secured problems that had actually oc- 17, My father pays $12.00 a month for garage 37. My piano lessons cost $1.00 for a half hour, schooll 
curred in their homes. For problems pertaining rent. On the bill, also, were charged 4 qts. I take one lesson a week. I have been tak- that v 
to the school the children made inquiries. Thus of oil at 30c a qt., 15 gals. of gasoline at 24c ing lessons for 20 months. How much has for tv 
the work was motivated, and the children were a gal., and 75c for changing a tire. What been paid for my lessons? we tc 
ses “ ig the application of arithmetic to was the total amount of his bill® 38. It takes our janitor 15 minutes to sweep a tag 
SveryeRy ite. 18. There are three apartments in my house. classroom. There are 12 classrooms in the pet 
1. My brother bought 6 dining-room chairs at The first floor pays $23.00 a month, the sec- building. How long does it take to sweep for th 
$4.50 each, 4 small rugs at $9.75 each, a din- ond pays $25.00, and the top floor pays all the classrooms? _8 4 
ing table for $65.00, and 3 we at $7.50 $28.00. How much does the owner getfrom 39, My father says that his automobile averages ino 
each. What did he pay for all? the three families in a year? 18 miles on a gallon of gasoline. How many with 1 
2. I can buy a bag (6 % pk.) of potatoes at 19. If apples are sold at 2 lbs. for a quarter, gallons of gasoline would he use on a trip 7 
$2.85, or a peck at 48c. What doI save if I what would I pay for 2 bushels? from Boston to New York and return, if it of cou 
buy a bag? 20. My brother-in-law bought a case of cereal is 249 miles from Boston to New York? sary, 
3. A garage was built in the yard next to mine. containing 48 boxes, for $4.32. What profit 40. Linoleum is $1.50 a square yard. I want to made 
The cement floor was 63 ft. long and 33 ft. did he make if he sold the cereal for 14c a cover a room 16 ft. long and 12 ft. wide. mete 
wide. If the floor cost $1.25 a square yard, box? How much will it cost? “Birde 
what was the cost of the entire floor? 21. We buy our coal in 25 Ib. bags at 32c a bag. 41. I saw in the newspaper that a ship came into ee 
4. Our kitchen is 13 ft. wide and 17 ft. long. If my father orders a half ton in 25 Ib. bags, Commonwealth Pier with 3,000,000 Ibs. of the cot 
Ilow many feet of molding is needed, to go what will the coal cost him? sugar. They put it into 100 lb. bags. How eardbe 
around the room? 22. Our grocer buys 25 dozen eggs at 75c a RY SENS i Sanya Ge as dimes, 
5. My aunt pays $28.00 a month for rent for dozen and sells them for 85c a dozen. How 42. The flywheel on the engine in the basement dollars 
one-half of the year. The rest of the year much profit does he make on all the eggs? of our school revolves 120 times in a minute. and 
she pays $2.00 a month more. How muchis ; y . : How many revolutions does it make in an with s 
her vent for a year? 23. My piazza is 17 ft. long and (o2) ft. wide. hour? The 
; What is the distance around the piazza? ° from 
6. We made $60.00 from our lantern entertain- 43. At the garage my brother paid 25c a quart : 
ment, The slides we want to buy will cost 24: A boy who works for $15.00 a week, pays for oil for his automobile. He bought a 5 a 
$45.00 a hundred. How many slides can we 35¢ daily for his lunch, and 60¢ a week for gallon can of oil for $3.75. How much ~— 
get? coreee. How much has he left on Saturday money did he save? yen 
7. My brother has a trip ticket good for 12 vine 44, A carpenter came to my house to lay a floor. : and 
rides on the Boston & Maine Railroad. It 25. My father buys 12 Ibs. of bacon downtown He charged 80c an hour. He worked from numeé 
cost him $1.92. How much does he save on every Saturday. He gets it for 36c a pound. half-past eleven in the morning until five things 
one ride by using the ticket, if a single fare In stores near us it is 45¢ a pound. How o’clock in the evening. How much did it found 
is 42c? a me he save by buying it for 36c a cost to lay the floor? out pic 
8. In a snowball rally there were 25 boys on degra . ’ 45. I practice my music lesson three-quarters of nas, a 
one side and 29 on the other side. Each boy 26- A square flower plot in my yard contains 36 an hour every day. How many hours do I and 
had 8 snowballs. If 56 of all the snowballs square feet. What are its dimensions? practice in a week? of can 
hit someone, what was the number of snow- 27, A fruit man sells one dozen lemons for 35c. 46, My father buys 2 bushels of apples at $5.00 7 “4 
balls that missed? : How much do the lemons cost him a dozen if a bushel. He sells them at 25c a qt. How nig th 
9. A yardstick was broken so that 3 14 inches he gains 2%c on each three lemons? much does he make on 2 bushels? were 1 
had to be cut “Hey both ends. How long 9g If I save $2.50 a week, how much money can 47. One pound of sugar cost 12%4¢c. If I buy a the co 
was the stick then? I save in 3 months? sack which contains 125 lbs. for $11.25, how so ma 
10. My father ordered from a friend in the 99 If a bag of coal contains 25 Ibs., how many much money do I save on the sugar? with tl 
country 2 barrels of apples at $4.50 a barrel bags can be filled from a ton? 48. I was told to put a gallon of vinegar into them, ; 
and 3 bushels of potatoes at 45c a peck. , ; d? The 
What was his bill? 30. My father ordered 4 tons of nut coal at pint bottles. How many bottles did I need. a perf 
; $15.50 a ton and 3 tons of furnace coal at 49, The janitor of our school uses 100 tons of and wl 
11. Mrs, Smith saw a dress marked to be sold $15.75 a ton. How much did he pay for all? coal in 40 weeks. About how many tons does ter wa 
for $38.00. On the counter the same mate- he use in a week? spend 
rial could be bought for $2.50 a yard. It 31. At our market I saw a bag of potatoes F ; 
would take 6 yards for the dress. The dress- marked $1.48 a bushel. A box of potatoes 50. My mother gave me $5.50 for a present, my prepar 
maker wanted $15.00 for making the dress. was marked 38c a peck. If I want a bushel, sister gave me 75c, and my uncle gave me Be d 
Which was the better bargain and how much which is the cheaper way for me to buy po- $2.75. I spent 1% of all the money ‘or should 
would be saved? tatoes? Christmas presents. How much did I have dl pee 
12. Our dressmaker asked me to buy 434 yards %2- I bought 6 bananas for 25c. My aunt bought _ “What 
of muslin costing 28¢ a yard. Permitting 314 dozen at the same rate. What did she 51. We have a quarter gas meter. My father Pert 
me to use 20c for carfare, what change pay for them? puts in a quarter every five days. How much one-ha 
should I give the dressmaker out of $2.00? 33. Our laundress gets $3.00 for one day’s does it cost him a month for gas? ins,” 
13. My father pays his workmen 90c an hour. work. If she comes regularly to us once a 52. My father buys 5 bushels of potatoes a week Very 
There are 7 of them and they work 8 hours week how much money will she receive from at $2.00 a bushel and sells them at 55c a peck. Saying 
a day. What amount of money does my fa- us in 8 months? What profit does he make on 5 bushels? the pu 
ther draw from the bank to pay them for a 34. I wrote down the room temperature for the 53. Helen is 4% as old as Anna, and Anna is 21 ey 
> 


week’s work? 


day. Early in the morning it was 63 de- 


years old. How old is Helen? 
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Our Store—A Project for the Primary Grades 


HIS project originated while the 
pupils were learning to write 
sums of money and were using 
the dollar sign and decimal 
point. They had been playing 
store on the school grounds, and 
when I suggested that we play 
store in the schoolroom, the idea 
= was received with much enthusi- 
asm. I have had store projects 
before, but have carried none out so extensively 
as this. 

First, we had to make our counters. There 
happened to be some old-fashioned seats in the 
schoolhouse, the kind 
that were once used 


rE 4 





By SALLYE JOLLY 


“Then I shall give you a dollar,” answered 
“Mrs. Smith,” and the clerk counted out sixty- 
five cents. 

Or perhaps one child would come to the store 
with a list. “My mother told me to bring her a 
can of baking powder and a bar of soap,” she 
would say, reading the items from the piece of 
paper in her hand. This teaches the “mother” to 
spell the words, and the child who reads them to 
recognize them. 

The storekeeper had a small memorandum 
book in which he was required to write the 
names of the customers, the articles purchased 
and the price; and at the close of his duty as 


Child: How much are tomatoes and green 
corn to-day? 

Storekeeper: Tomatoes are twenty-five cents 
a pound and green corn is thirty cents a dozen. 

Child: How much are oranges? 

Storekeeper: Oranges are forty cents a dozen. 

Child: Please send me two pounds of tomatoes, 
a half dozen ears of green corn, and a half dozen 
oranges. 

Storekeeper: 
Brown? 

Child: That is all for to-day, Mr. Holt. Please 
send your bill with this order. How much will 
it be? 


Is there anything else, Mrs. 


Storekeeper: 
Eighty-five cents, 








for two pupils. So a 





we took these and 
placed them in posi- 





tion, leaving space 
for the entrance and 
space behind them in 
which to work. They 
were then covered 
with brown paper. 
A “cash drawer,” 
of course, was neces- 
sary, sO one was 
made from a chalk 
box. Then the sign, 
“Birdeye General 
Store,” was tacked on 
the wall space behind 
the counter. We made 
cardboard nickels, 
dimes, quarters, half- 
dollars, and dollars, 
and covered them 
with silver paper. 
The pupils brought 
frm home such 





possible. 


this point. 


good results. 





things as empty tea 
boxes, baking-powder 
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cans, raisin boxes, 
peanut-butter jars, 


SEPTEMBER PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 444 x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 


Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. 
Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 


Mrs. Brown. Thank 
you for this order. 

Stories may be 
written on different 
topics; as, “What I 
Like to Buy,” “What 
Groceries are Whole- 
some.” Others will 
suggest themselves. 

The use of is and 
are may be taught by 
filling in blanks pre- 
pared by the teacher; 
as: 

The celery is fresh. 

Raisins are whole- 
some, 

The bananas are on 
the stalk. 

The orange ?s large. 

The apples are de- 
licious. 

The lettuce is crisp. 

These olives are 


Fold 


This will insure 


green. 
The fruit is ripe. 
The potatoes are 


small. 


The tomatoes are 





candy boxes, and 
numerous _ other 
things that they 
found there. We cut 
out pictures of bana- 
nas, apples, oranges, 
and advertisements 
of canned goods, and 
pasted them on card- 
board. We made props 








inexpensive. 


The children will 
learn to spell the name 
of each article in 


stock, and the follow- 
ing words: 








for the things that 
were to stand up on 




















the counter. We al- 
so made price tags, 
with the name of each article printed plainly on 
them, and placed them on the goods. 

Then the real “work through play” began. For 
a perfect lesson a child was given a quarter, and 
and when the lesson was poor, a dime or a quar- 
ter was taken away from him. So his amount to 
spend was governed by the kind of lesson he 
prepared. 

A discussion of the attitude which the clerk 
should maintain toward his customers afforded 
an excellent opportunity for teaching politeness. 
He was taught to meet them, smiling, and ask, 
“What can I do for you to-day?” 

Perhaps the customer replied: “I would like 
one-half dozen bananas, and a package of rais- 
ins,” 

Very seriously, the young clerk filled the order, 
saying, “Thirty-five cents, Mrs. Smith,” using 
the pupil’s last name. “The bananas are fifty 
cents a dozen; one-half a dozen is twenty-five 
cents; and the raisins are ten cents.” 


clerk, to add up the amount taken in and to give 
his book to me, in order that I might grade it as 
to neatness and accuracy. The child having the 
most perfect lessons each day was allowed to be 
storekeeper. Each purchaser, after he returned 
to his seat, made a little problem about his pur- 
chase. 

There is an unlimited supply of arithmetic 
problems in this project, but there are other sub- 
jects as well that may be studied to advantage. 
A good language game is as follows: 

Let there be a toy telephone at the teacher’s 
desk, also one at the store. The child may tele- 
phone his order. The conversation may be sim- 
ilar to the one given below. 

Child: Main 191, please. 

Storekeeper: Birdeye General Store. 

Child: Is this Mr. Holt? 


Storekeeper: Yes, this is he. 
Child: This is Mrs. Brown. 
Storekeeper: Yes, Mrs. Brown. 


store 

clerk 

counter 

money 

change 

bookkeeper 

telephone 

shelves 
customer scales 
order pound 
deliver peck 
wagon pint 
basket quart 
weigh dozen 


Reading lessons may be given on the black- 
board. 

As I have three grades in my room, the first, 
second, and third, I had each grade use this proj- 
ect, letting it advance in difficulty as each grade 
“played store.” The first-grade problems read 
something like this: 

15¢ (amount they had at first) 

10¢ (amount spent) 

5¢ (amount left) 

When this project was finished, the pupils’ 
knowledge of the value of money and the way to 
spend it had increased a hundredfold, and they 
had improved in spelling, language, and reading. 
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Picture Study—“Age of Innocence” 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS was 
2x born in 1723 in the town of 
Plympton, Devonshire, Eng- 
land. He was one of a family 
‘| of six children, all of whom 
‘ : were interested in art. Their 
>gay father, who was struggling 
for existence as a teacher in 
a private school, could not afford to buy pa- 
per for all these ambitious young artists. 
He finally decided to let them draw with 
burnt sticks on one of the whitewashed walls 
of an old building. Joshua attended the 
school taught by his father, and was many 
times reprimanded for making sketches on 
his arithmetic papers. However, he partly 
redeemed himself by drawing a very clever 
sketch of the schoolhouse, which even his 
father was forced to admit was quite won- 
derful. 

Because Joshua’s father considered a doc- 
tor’s profession a remunerative one, he de- 
cided that his son should be a physician. 
Two things, however, happened about this 
time that caused the father to change his 
plans. Joshua, who was then only eleven 
years old, made an oil painting of the dis- 
trict minister. Sitting in church, the little 
artist had furtively made a pencil sketch of 
the minister on his thumb-nail. Later he 
went down to the river’s edge and found an 
old tattered piece of sail and some boat 
paint. Using the thumb-nail sketch as a 
guide, he painted a large picture of the min- 





















big green lawn. 





HIS picture of a little girl was painted by 

a great artist, Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 

was very fond of children. See how 
happy she is after her romp on Sir Joshua’s 
Her dress is cool and com- 
fortable, and she is barefoot. 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Questions to Answer 


What do you see first in the pic- 
ture? What do you think that she 
has been doing? What is she doing 
now? At what do you think she is 
looking? Is she very much inter- 
ested in what she sees? 


What color is her hair? What col- 
or is her dress? Does she look com- 
fortable? Have you ever gone bare- 
foot? Did youlike it? Do you think 
that this little girl has had a good 
time? Do you think that you would 
like to have her for a friend? Why? 


Where does the original painting 
hang? Do you know anything about 
the artist who painted this picture? 
What was his name? Where did he 
live? What did he keep in his studio 
that his little friends liked? Do you 
know of any other pictures that he 
painted? 


ister which was so lifelike that it was soon 
famous in the neighborhood. 

Also, about that time, a traveling artist 
came to the town. He made a living by cut- 
ting out silhouette portraits of those who 


“AGE OF INNOCENCE” 


She looks as 


she is ready to jump up at any moment and 
start to play again. 


Her plain dress helps to give the picture a 
quiet, restful appearance. Notice that the 
little girl’s figure is light against a dark back- 


could pay for them. Joshua followed him 
everywhere and they soon became friends, 
Among this artist’s acquaintances was a 
rich man of the village who, learning of 
Joshua’s ambition, called on Mr. Reynolds 
and convinced him that his son was destined 
to become a great artist. 

A trip to London for study was arranged, 
and from then on Joshua’s progress was 
rapid. He sold pictures as fast as he paint- 
ed them and soon was financially independ- 
ent. His friends were rich and influential, 
and through them he received commissions 
to paint portraits of many people who were 
prominent in the affairs of the country. Be- 
cause of his rare ability he was knighted by 
the king of England, George III, and was 
then called Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

His portraits are very realistic; the men 
show strength of action and the women gen- 
tleness and charm. There is no doubt that 
children, particularly the smaller ones, held 
a high place in his heart. This is evidenced 
by his paintings, “Angels’ Heads,” “The 
Strawberry Girl,” and “Age of Innocence.” 
During his contact with child life, Sir Josh- 
ua was impressed with the trustfulness and 
innocence of children and portrayed these 
characteristics in his paintings. 

After your pupils have studied “Age of 
Innocence” ask them to bring to school pic- 
tures which show children in various activ- 
ities. The pupils will be interested in writ- 
ing compositions about them. 







though she were watching something at a 
distance. Maybe it is Sir Joshua’s jolly old 
shepherd dog that always played with the 
little visitors. 


Notice the child’s trustful, clear gaze. The 
artist painted her without toys or pets so that 
your attention would be directed to her face. 
The position of her hands and the half-parted 
lips show that she is full of life and action, 
even though she is in repose. We feel that 


ground. This adds much to the charm of the 
painting. The large number of curved lines 
help to carry out the idea of happiness and 
youth. | 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was never more con- 
tented than when he was painting portraits of 
children. His studio was full of toys that he 
kept to amuse his little visitors and to make 
them feel at home. The original of this paint- 
ing hangs in the National Gallery, London. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Age of Innocence” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Photographie Co, 
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Making Pillowcases at School 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


By 





Figure I Pillowcase trimmed with crocheted edge 


The photographs show three appropriate 
designs for pillowcases. 


Figure I 


Tubing is used for this case. Pattern 
scallops are cut from a strip of rather stiff 
paper the exact length of the distance around 
the case. The outline for the scallops is 
traced on the case and machine hemstitched ; 
they are cut out and the edge crocheted with 
No. 40 white crochet cotton. (Directions 
for several good crocheted edges were given 
in the June issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS.) 

The old English initial is transferred and 
embroidered with satin stitch. The draw- 
ings “A and B satin stitch” show two forms 
of padding and two types of lines for this 
etitch. 


Figure II 


Figure II shows a pillowcase made of 
muslin; the warp runs lengthwise on the 
case. A French seam is used for joining. 
To make a French seam sew a very narrow 
plain seam on the right side of the material. 
Remove the bastings; trim the ravelings 
from the edge. Crease the cloth along the 
stitching so that the right sides of the cloth 
are together; baste. Stitch through the two 
thicknesses of cloth just below the raw edge 
inside the seam. 

The scallops are drawn on paper, and 
traced on the cloth. Two rows of running 
stitch are made along the tracing, one on the 
inside, the other on the outside edge. The 
middle is padded with chain stitch. The 
finish is made with blanket stitches placed 
close together. Eyelets are embroidered 
with over-and-over stitch (see photograph 
and drawing). 

The script initial is made with satin stitch. 
Use embroidery thread that is not too heavy, 
so that the work will not look coarse. 

After the case has been laundered, care- 
fully trim away the cloth from the lower 
edge of the scallops. Be sure that none of 
the embroidery stitches are cut. 


Figure III 


Figure III shows a case with a narrow in- 
sertion of filet crochet made with No. 40 
crochet cotton. The: top edge of the inser- 





tion is joined to a narrow 
hem in the tubing with an 
overhanding stitch. The 
lower edge is joined to a 
doubled strip of the tubing, 
which is 2 inches deep after 
the fold is made and the 
edges are turned in. 

A hand hemstitched hem makes a pleas- 
ing finish for pillowcases. (See chart for 


Figure III Pillowcase with insertion of filet crochet 






details of hemstitching.) This chart should 
be kept for future reference. 
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The Purple Martin 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


Fly away, fly away, over the sea, 
Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done; 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun. 


When you come hurrying home o’er the sea, 
Then we are certain that winter is past; 
Cloudy and cold though your pathway may be, 
Summer and sunshine will follow you fast. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


HE first week of September finds our pur- 

ple martins on their way south to a more 

congenial climate, accompanied by their 

young families. Living, as they do, on 
flying insects, these delightful bird friends and 
companions of the spring and summer are com- 
pelled to leave us early; moreover, they have far 
to go. It is believed that the purple martins go 
farther south than any of our migratory land 
birds; besides, they travel very slowly during 
their migrations, scarcely making four miles an 
hour. : 

When getting ready for their long journey 
south, they assemble in parties for days before 
leaving, usually gathering about a church spire 
or in the branches of some large dead tree on a 
farm. From these points they make occasional 
sorties, flying swiftly for several hundred yards; 
then, suddenly checking themselves, they return 
to base. This seems to be a preparation for the 
long journey before them—merely a kind of ex- 
ercise to strengthen wings and muscles. During 
these days of waiting, they dress and oil their 
feathers, and free every part of their bodies 
from the insects that infest them. 

At dawn, on a calm morning, they start with 
one accord, moving west and southwest, and 
joining other flocks as they proceed. They have 
often been seen traveling with the chimney 
swallows. It is known that martins winter in 
Brazil and Chile, some going even as far as 
Tierra del Fuego. The swallow family, being 
always able to obtain food in the usual way—on 
the wing—need not change their habits while mi- 
grating, and therefore they travel chiefly in the 
daytime. 

The purple martins return to the North with 
the gradual approach of spring. They are seen 
in New Orleans late in February, and in Boston 
about April 25. As spring continues to open 
they go much farther north. Their range is 
temperate North America, and they breed 
throughout their range. 

In the East, the purple martins build their 
nests in houses and boxes provided for them; 
and in the West, more particularly in California, 
they build in holes in trees. This was the nat- 





Photo by J. Warren Jacobs, Waynesburg, Pa. 
A Purple Martin House 





Photo by J. Warren Jacobs 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 


Purple martins are the largest birds in 
the swallow family. 

They are eight inches long. 

The plumage of the male bird is a shin- 
jng steel blue, with violet tints. 

His mate is dark grayish above and 
grayish white beneath. 

She has blue on her back and head. 

Martins have strong wings. 

Therefore they can fly long distances. 

Their legs are very short. 

They cannot hop or walk like robins or 
blackbirds. 

Purple martins eat harmful insects. 

They are valuable birds and should be 
protected. 

They prefer to build their nests in 
houses and boxes provided for them. 
If they cannot find these ready-made 
homes, they build in holes of trees or 

old buildings. 

They keep their houses clean. 

They lay from four to six pure white 
glossy eggs. 

The purple martins go South in the 
winter, starting on their trip in Sep- 
tember. 

Some of them winter as far south as 
Tierra del Fuego. 

In summer they are found all over North 
America. 

(For questions based on this text see page 93.) 











‘ural way for them to breed; but so dependent 


have they become on man’s bounty that they 
rarely use such holes now. However, they do 
breed in them on the edge of the Everglades in 
southern Florida, and are also known to do so 
on the border of Devil’s Lake in North Dakota. 
In Seattle they make their nests in holes in 
buildings and under the eaves of houses. Some- 
times they take possession of a tier in a dovecote, 
where not a pigeon dares to set its foot. They 
frequently nest in empty gourds. It is thought 
that these birds once built a mud nest like the 
English martins, as an instance has been noted 
where they built a mud wall two inches thick and 
six inches long, to keep water from dripping on 
their nest from the eaves. Certain birds return 
to the same abode year after year; and we ob- 
serve with regret that they often try to oust 
bluebirds from boxes put up especially for them. 

In the Middle States the martins begin to 
make their nests some eight or ten days after 
they arrive, or about April 20; these they build 
of dry sticks, willow-twigs, feathers, grasses, 
dry and green leaves, and rags. They love sweet 


’ and fresh beds, and as soon as they return from 


the South they begin to clear their houses of last 
year’s debris. They are often compelled to en- 
gage in battle with the English sparrows, who 
are frequently found in possession of the martin 
houses when the owners return. The newcomers 
pitch everything out—nests, eygs, and _half- 
fledged young. Sparrows bother the martins 
consideraly during the summer, also, aud they 
are constantly obliged to protect ‘themselves. 
Sometimes they fight to a finish, and dead spar- 
rows as well as dead martins are found on the 
ground after the battle is over; but the latter 
are always victorious over these feathered ruf- 
fians, who have learned that the martins are 
their masters. 

The martin lays from four to six eggs—pure 
white, glossy, unmarked eggs, rather small for 
the size of the bird. Before the female begins 
to incubate, both birds are away from home the 
greater part of the day; but as soon as she 
starts to sit, the male bird spends much time 
with her. He faithfully supplies her with food, 
and often sits on the eggs while she takes some 
exercise. He will perch outside the entrance 
while busily preening himself, and he frequently 
flies past the nest to see that all is well with her. 

One brood appears in May, the other late in 
July, and the parents’ devotion to the young is 
very great. As soon as the young birds are able 
to leave the nest, they are fed on the wing, the 
parents taking turns in feeding them. One of 
the adults will stow away under its tongue some 
delicious and soft insect; then, giving the young 
martin a signal, the parent and the young bird 
both fly directly upwards until they meet—and 
the morsel is delivered. Young birds resemble 
the mother, though the young males are slightly 
darker. They do not attain full plumage until 
two years of age. 

Nature has provided the purple martins with 
a long and strong pinion, evidently intending 
them to be birds of long flight. They skim 
through the air with ease and grace, and sail 
with but little action of the wings, which are 
much longer than their forked tail composed of 
twelve feathers. While on the wing they chat- 
ter and twitter incessantly. 

Their notes are among the first heard in the 
morning, beginning as dawn approaches, then 
subsiding until the twilight is fairly broken, 
after which their twittering will be sure to 
waken the soundest sleeper. Though quite pleas- 
ing, this chatter is not particularly melodious, 
but the twitter of the male bird while courting 
is more interesting. Their usual song note is 
loud and musical—peuo, peuo, peuo—and is often 
followed by others more low and guttural. 

Purple martins are among the most beneficial 
of birds, feeding upon wasps, bugs, beetles, and 


(Continued on page 93) 











Photo by Herbert K. Job, West Haven, Conn, 
Purple Martins Nesting in Gourds 













Free Classroom Helps. 























Children Learn and Enjoy 


Dental Hygiene by the Colgate Method 


Here are some of the reasons why: 


1. It appeals to their normal instincts. 


Under the Colgate method you can make use of the child’s in- 
stinct for play. The Classroom Helps include a variety of 
ideas each of which teaches a valuable health lesson. 


2. It includes an element of realism. 


Toothbrush drills, like other drills, are stimulated by new fea- 
tures. With the Colgate package comes a trial size tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream for each member of the class. By mak- 
ing these tubes part of the pupils’ equipment your toothbrush 
drill becomes a real tooth cleansing exercise. 


3. Jt makes the lesson interesting. 


A good story sometimes brings better results than a dozen 
rules. One of the best stories about good teeth and good health 
is called Zingo. It was written expressly for Colgate’s Class- 
room Helps by Hugh Lofting, the creator of “Dr. Dolittle.” 
You, as well as your pupils, will enjoy it. 


4. Its lessons are arranged in a progressive sequence. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps follow the sound teaching prin- 
ciple of “proceeding from the known to the unknown.” After 
the children advance beyond the stage of games, songs, and 
stories there is a series of charts and dental lectures clearly 
portraying elementary dental facts. 


And finally the children will carry home these lessons in den- 
tal hygiene. Through them parents and brothers and sisters 
of pre-school age will acquire a valuable health habit. 


Good Teeth--Good Health 


“Please ask Colgate & Co. to send 
us some, too! 


You need not wait until the teacher “across 
the hall” receives a consignment of Colgate’s 
Send in the coupon 
on the opposite page today and learn for your- 
self their value in teaching Dental Hygiene. 
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How Other Teachers te 
Colgate’s Free Hygiene Helps 
in Solving Your Problem 


Particularly in the lower grades, instruction 
in Dental Hygiene has become widespread 
throughout the country. Thousands of pro- 
gressive teachers in various parts of the world 
have accepted Colgate & Company’s offer to 
help in hygiene lessons. Read what they say 
of results: (Names on request.) 


“It is wonderful to see the benefit that is being 
derived from ‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps,’ and I 
highly recommend them to teachers everywhere.” 


“To the teachers I wish to say that I have very 
gratifying results from Colgate’s Classroom 


Helps.” 


“Recent dental and medical inspection of our pu- 
pils revealed that the children’s teeth are being 
well kept and their physical condition is splendid, 
—both direct results of the use of Colgate’s 
Classroom Helps.” 


“The change in the appearance of many of the 
children’s teeth was remarkable and many moth- 
ers have thanked me for the wonderful results 


attained.” 


“It is surprising what an improvement has been 
made in the children’s teeth. The majority are 
cleansing their teeth daily now.” - 
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The Colgate Method of 


Teaching Dental Hygiene 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent 
you without charge once during a 
school year. You receive enough trial 
size tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to 
supply each of your pupils—also in- 
cluded are reminder cards, dental lec- 
tures, clever jingles, charts, and other 


practical material. And for your per- 
sonal use, a dainty gift box. 


Use this Colgate material as your 
helps. Its purpose is to assist you to 
better results—with a saving of energy 
for you. 
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A cotcaTEs CO., Dept. 542, 581 Fifth Ave., New York. 





School 
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Be IN NN saennsictrsececnatnntacsacuiasedeccienieashisesiielbianiinusgnanseneen . 
Reference (name of 









No. of pupils in my direct charge. ..................cecccseeeeseeeeeeeees 





School Superintendent or member of School Board)............000000000..... 
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COTES ccccreserccscnncscnsesccaccescecesscoecccscvessecesccccoseeeees aati hachilcsdaeAsiccibecnianccetiannitine 
Please send me free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps”. (Write 
here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address. State which). 
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Happy Hollow Tales 


BUBBY BEAVER’S BIT 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Beaver. “I am tired of it. I am going 
to take a nap.” 

It was a good time for Bubby to slip away unseen, 
for the moon had just hidden itself behind a cloud, 
and Daddy Beaver had dived way down to the bot- 
tom of the pond for mud to mend the dam. Mother 
Beaver was swimming across the pond, pushing a 
log that was too big for the children to move. Bub- 


ob | \ J ORK! work! work!” complained Bubby 





by’s big brothers, Ben and Bert, were making a road 
on which to roll logs down to the water’s edge. 
Nancy and Gladys, his sisters, were busy gnawing 
the little branches off the big birch that Daddy had 
cut down the other night. 

“There is food enough here for half the winter,” 
Daddy had told them. “You must work very hard, 
children, and put it all in the pantry before cold 
weather comes.” 

They had worked very hard, indeed, stopping only 
for a willow sandwich, now and then. Bubby 
thought that he had worked enough, so he slipped 
into the underbrush and was soon fast asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was shining brightly. 
Bubby blinked, but he liked the light. He wondered 
why Daddy had never shown him that warm yellow 
ball. (Beavers, as you know, work at night. 

“Now, I shall see who else lives in Happy Hollow,” 
declared Bubby when he had eaten a good breakfast 
of young willow twigs. 





The Porcupines were the only neighbors who 
showed themselves at night, so Bubby had never 
been able to make friends with the other inhabitants 
of Happy Hollow. He had gone only a little way 
when he heard a great splash. He turned around 
and saw a shower of stones falling on his home. 

Bubby was very angry, indeed. He was going to 
cry out: “That is my house. I helped to carry sticks 
for it. The pantry is full of—’ Something, how- 
ever, told him that it was better to say nothing and 
to keep out of sight. Bubby suddenly realized what 
a fine house his family had out on the tiny island. 
What right had anyone to throw stones at his beau- 
tiful house! How he would work if he ever got back 
again! 

Presently the stones stopped falling and every- 
thing was quiet again. Bubby ventured to peek out. 
The house was safe except for one big hole. He 
slipped out of his hiding place and hurried toward 
the water’s edge. 

“What are you doing out by day, Bubby Beaver?” 
asked a big gruff voice. It was Grandfather Bear. 





“I am going home as fast as I can,” answered 
Bubby, “and to-night I am going to work hard to 
mend our house. Some big stones just fell on it.” 

“Very good,” said Grandfather Bear. “Brother 
Beaver does well to work only at night. Your Daddy 
is a fine fellow, one of the finest in Happy Hollow. 
If those Two-Leggers only knew how much you 
Beavers do for them they would not throw stones 
at your house. 

“In the spring when it rains and the brooks are 
full, your strong dams keep the water from flooding 
everything. Then by and by when you move to an- 
other place, the pond will dry up and leave nice, rich 
earth in which the farmer will plant seeds.” 

“I am glad that I am a Beaver,” declared Bubby, 
“and after this I am always going to do my bit.” 
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Design for a September Calendar 


An enlarged copy of this calendar may be drawn on the blackboard, using bright-colored crayons. 
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See the caterpillar. 

The little caterpillar can crawl. 
It crawls on the leaves. 

It crawls up the tree. 

It eats the willow leaves. 

It eats the apple leaves. 

It eats the cherry leaves. 

It eats many kinds of leaves. 
See the cradle. 

The cradle is brown. 

It is on a twig. 

Who made this cradle? 

The little caterpillar made it. 
He made it of silk. 

Where did he get the silk? 


The cradle is called a cocoon. 





© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 





The silk came out of his mouth. 


The little caterpillar sleeps in it. 


‘The Robin Moth 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MARY AVERILL 


The wind rocks the cradle. 

The snow falls on it. 

The little caterpillar sleeps all 
winter. | 

When will he wake up? 

He will wake up in the spring. 

Now spring is here. 

The sun is warm. 

The warm sun kissed the cradle. 

The little caterpillar stretched and 
stretched. 

“IT wish I could get out,” he said. 

What do you think he did? 






ricci eats 2 Biss rs 23 eek site Se 
© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


He ate a little hole in one end of 
the cocoon. 

He stuck his head out. 

He looked around. 

He saw a little twig. 

Then he crawled through the hole. 

He clung to the little twig with his 
front legs. 

He was not a caterpillar any more. 

He had changed into a big moth. 

His name is Robin Moth. 

He was growing into a moth while 
he was sleeping. 

Did you know that? 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 9.) 
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September Window Decoration 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Trace the grapes on purple and the leaves on green. Where it is possible two tints of each may be used. If colored papers are not available the traced 
designs may be colored with crayolas. Paste together as shown and paste at the top of the window. This may also be used as a blackboard decoration. 
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Children’s Town—A Correlated Project 


4 FTER a good deal of discussion 
my fifth grade decided that, as 
they would be citizens sometime 
in the future, it would be well to 
start learning the duties and 
qualities of good citizenship 
now. If the children, with the 
help of the teacher, could learn 
to govern themselves and at the 
same time study their regular 
lessons, they would really have acquired valuable 
experience for future citizenship. From this 
beginning Children’s Town was developed. 

It was agreed that the first thing necessary 
was to elect a mayor and a secretary. Few chil- 
dren knew anything about voting but were in- 
structed to find out about it at home, and to 
bring back methods of city management which 
could be simplified to fit a schoolroom. Great 
emphasis had to be laid on the fact that only 
simplified methods could be used. The children 
returned filled with enthusiasm and with ideas 
as to how their town could be run. The Mayor 
and his Secretary were duly elected for a period 
of two weeks. 

It was decided to have a Suggestion Box into 
which all suggestions could be dropped. Then, 
every morning instead of having Opening Exer- 
cises, a Town Meeting was held, at which the 
Mayor presided and at which these suggestions 
were discussed. Many heated debates were 
held in the Town Meetings. The Suggestion 
Box was flooded at first, but the children de- 
cided to go very slowly; to thoroughly discuss 
the practicability of each method in a school- 
room; to organize one thing thoroughly before 
going on with another; and to decide which or- 
ganizations would have the most value. 

In order to have real self-government a sug- 
gestion was made at a Town Meeting, that laws 
were necessary—the fewer the better—so these 
three were drawn up and printed in a conspicu- 
ous place on the front board: 

1. Each citizen shall go about his own busi- 
ness, quietly and in an orderly fashion. 

2. Each citizen shall waste no time. 

38. Each citizen shall keep his town a clean 
and attractive place in which to live. 

Now that laws were established, the question 
arose as to how they were to be maintained. 
Two policemen were elected to keep order in the 
town. They did this by checking names of of- 
fenders. Three offences constituted an arrest. 
This led to the question: “How shall offenders 
be punished?” Again the children went home 
for information and came back full of the idea 
of courts and trials. One enterprising lad had 
even persuaded his father to take him to visit a 
court room. It was found practical for the chil- 
dren to have a judge and a jury. Lawyers were 
left for a later period of development. 

A simplified session of court was held every 
Friday afternoon. The policemen brought in all 
offenders who had broken laws three times. The 
judge presided. When he had heard both the 
policeman’s and the offender’s side of the case, 
he restated the evidence. Then a jury of five 
children decided whether the prisoner was guilty 
or not guilty and gave out the punishment. As 
children are apt to be altogether too strict in 
such cases, it was found necessary for the class 
as a whole to make out a list of suitable punish- 
ments; such as, library cards taken away, a 
formal letter of apology to the citizens, and, 
most terrible of all, the rights of citizenship 

lost for a definite interval. 








THE CHILDREN’S TOWN DAILY 


The Children’s Town Daily was a very inter- 
esting part of our project. The children studied 


and discussed the make-up of a newspaper and 
decided that this work could be correlated with 
English, spelling, penmanship, art, and perhaps 
geography. In art class the children lettered 
the following headings in blue and gold: CHIL- 
DREN’S TOWN DAILY; Editorials; News; Want 
Ads; Stories; Feature Articles. The name of 
the paper was placed across the top of a large 
cork bulletin board, and the department head- 
ings were arranged beneath. All the children’s 
work was classified and pinned under these head- 
ings. In the beginning three class periods a 
week were given over to the study and writing 
of material to be used. No copy could go in un- 
less the penmanship was of good quality. This 
stimulated effort in the writing class, and chil- 
dren whose writing was poor became so eager to 
get copy in the newspaper that they practiced 
overtime. 

An editor-in-chief was chosen whose duty it 
was to arrange the contributions on the bulletin 
board. Later there was an editor for each de- 
partment, constituting a staff, which, with the 
teacher, looked over copy and decided what was 
to be printed. Only two class periods a week 
were necessary now for the study, development, 
and writing of the news. The other material 
was written by the children in spare time or at 
home and gone over in the same manner by the 
editorial staff. 

Cartoons, poetry, illustrations for the stories, 
and a nature department were added. Foreign 
correspondents went abroad in geography time 
and as the results of their travel sent in valuable 
articles to the paper. A nature diary modeled 
after one in a local paper began to appear. In 
short, Children’s Town Daily became a center of 
interest with high standards. 

New editors were elected every two weeks 
with the rest of the Children’s Town officials, 
certain of the old ones remaining as an advisory 
staff to help the newcomers. The headings re- 
mained, but the copy collected during the two 
weeks was taken down and carefully pasted into 
a-separate book, arranged in departments sim- 
ilar to those on the board. Each staff tried to 
have a better newspaper than the preceding one. 
Thus, at the end of the term there were approx- 
imately ten books of copy which could be dis- 
cussed, criticized, and used as exhibits. 


THE LIBRARY 


After Children’s Town Daily was well organ- 
ized, the children began to feel the need of 
books in the room. It was pointed out that a 
library was a very necessary town institution. 
One committee was chosen to visit the school 
library in our building; another, to visit the city 
library. These committees were to study library 
methods and bring back oral and written reports 
for discussion. Several visits, followed by dis- 
cussion and planning, were necessary before a 
simplified system for Children’s Town Library 
could be organized. 

A librarian was chosen. The boys made two 
bookshelves in manual training class, which 
could be placed on a long, low reading table. On 
one was kept a collection of books brought from 
home; on the other, supplementary material 
necessary to school work which was borrowed 
from the school library. The little librarian had 
a very simple filing system and some homemade 
library cards. A cut-out poster in blue and gold 
hung above the bookshelves and was changed 
every two weeks. In order to advertise new 
books, a space on the front board was given to 
the librarian and her assistant. This was also 
lettered in blue and gold and posters for it were 
made in art class. The children also gave book 
talks based on their library reading and formed 
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a Reading Club. Library privileges were lost is 
one of the court punishments. 


THE CHILDREN’S TOWN MUSEUM 


The children had suggested a museum very 
early in the term, but they had decided to wait 
until it could be put to the best possible use, 
When the class began to study ancient history, 
it was felt that a history museum filled with 
articles made by the children themselves would 
prove valuable. A visit to the city museum stim- 
ulated this idea. The children studied museums: 
how collections were obtained; how arranged; 
the difference between permanent and loan col- 
lections; and many other points of a similar 
nature. From this material, they decided on a 
policy for Children’s Town Museum and began 
to get it into working order. 

A curator was elected. The sectional book- 
case made splendid exhibit shelves. One section 
was devoted to each country as it was studied, 
and little clay and soap models of mummies, pot- 
tery, jewelry, temples, irrigation systems, and 
so on, made history a live subject. <A loan col- 
lection of real curios from these countries was 
established by the aid of children fortunate 
enough to have these things in their homes. The 
natural tendency of children to collect things 
was easily utilized. 

As the interest grew, another section of the 
bookcase was placed on the window sill and la- 
beled “Natural History Museum.” This was 
kept filled with eggs, nests, queer stones, shells 
—anything of interest found outdoors by the 
children. This provided material for the Chil- 
dren’s Town Daily, and museum talks were given 
either by the curator or a child who had con- 
tributed to the collection. 


THE STORE 


“All towns have stores,” the children argued. 
“Why shouldn’t we have one?” Certainly, they 
should have a store if it would improve their 
skill in arithmetic. This was a subject in which 
the children were slow and in which they re- 
quired a great deal of drill. If a store could be 
organized so that it would save time and bring 
the arithmetic up to a higher standard, then it 
could be a permanent institution of Children’s 
Town. The children were enthusiastic over the 
idea and promised to do their best. 

Lumber and boxes were brought from home. 
The boys made counters and shelves in manual 
training class, then set them up in one corner of 
the schoolroom. The girls brought empty cans 
and packages and arranged them on the shelves 
as artistically as possible. Visits were made to 
local stores to look for methods of arrangement, 
pricing, advertising, and selling. Toy money, 
toy telephones, and pads were the final acquire- 
ments. 

After experimenting, it was found that the 
children needed drill in making change, rapid 
adding and multiplying when using the tele- 
phone, and in the use of fractions. It was de- 
cided to spend fifteen minutes of the class period 
every day for store work and the rest of the 
time in the necessary drill. No child whose 
work was below normal could be either a store- 
keeper or a customer. The children were so 
anxious to spend more time in their beloved 
store that their work was quickly brought up to 
a point above the average. As they were not 
content with the simple problems given at first, 
they developed more complicated and original 
ones. 

THE THEATER COMPANY 


Among the last things to be organized was 
the Theater Company. A definite need was felt 
(Continued on page 89) 
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The Drawing Lesson in the Rural School 


z¢ 4} HE ability to portray through 
some working medium that 
which the eye sees, i.e., to draw, 
is either the result of careful 
teaching or native talent. ‘ Many 
teachers are not talented along 
this line and also have not had 
proper instruction. 

A rural teacher, in charge of 
several grades, may easily find 
herself discouraged by the drawing period, if her 
previous training or natural adaptation does not 
give her confidence. Children who have no nat- 
ural inclination toward drawing often refuse to 
make an effort to draw because of fear of ridi- 
cule or discouragement. It is therefore the in- 
structor’s task to overcome her own and her pu- 
pils’ lack by arousing an interest in the work to 
be done. This interest can be developed through 
the preparation of a notebook on interior decora- 
tion. Does this seem too vast a subject for the 
rural school? It can be handled, with limita- 
tions, in such a way as to be very practical and 
absorbing. 

Several sheets of manila paper of uniform 
size, folded through the center and tied, make a 
serviceable book. The covers should be made of 
heavier paper. The other materials needed are: 
a ruler, a box of colored crayons, furniture or 
house furnishing catalog, some colored paper, 
and a box of colored chalk for the teacher’s black- 
board use. It would be well for the teacher to 
procure some pamphlets on the planning of 
homes and their interior decoration. 

For the cover design, a neatly lettered title in 
block form, and a small motif cut from colored 
paper and pasted a trifle above the center, is 
ample decoration. Spacing, order, and simplic- 
ity, are the three aims in this lesson. 

Before considering the matter of homes, a 
lesson or two on color and color combinations 
will be opportune. Explain the chromatic prism. 
Put the primary and secondary colors on the 
board. Have the class prepare a color chart, 
showing the tones from black, through gray, to 
white. Put several colors over green, brown, 
yellow, and so on, to illustrate the fact that a 
color scheme is softened and “held in” when all 
of the colors employed are so toned together. 

Now, bring out harmonies and contrasts of 
color, working out the fact that tans, grays, and 
soft blue-greens make the most pleasing back- 
grounds. The teacher may hold up a large sheet 
of tan paper, laying other colors against it. Do 
the same with other colors for backgrounds to 
illustrate harmony. Bring out forcibly the col- 
ors which clash. 

A discussion of the kinds of architecture 
which are America’s own will develop the fol- 
lowing: The Pueblo Cliff Dweller’s type, the log 
cabin, the colonial style, and the skyscraper. 
Questioning will bring out the fact that the log 
cabin would be unsuitable on Fifth Avenue, and 
that the skyscraper would be incongruous in the 
open country. Bring out the first principle of 
decoration: a reason for the thing or its adapta- 
bility. Lead the class to note that true restful- 
ness is the keynote of beauty; that ugliness 
comes from things out of their logical places. 
They will soon grasp the idea that a formal ar- 
rangement goes with straight, artificial lines of 
city streets; while the low-roofed, wide-eaved 
bungalow might be suitable to a plain. The 
class will think of many examples to illustrate 
suitability of type to environment. 

The color of a house, as well as its style of 
architecture, must harmonize with its surround- 
ings. A white house in a very dark background 
would tend to jump out at one. The class will 
respond with numerous plans for painting 





houses, and ideas may be jotted on the board. 
Ask the class to look through old catalog, mag- 
azines, and pamphlets for pictures of homes— 
uncolored preferably. Let them bring these to 
class to be displayed. A general discussion as 
to appropriativeness to background, and so on, 
should take place, with plans for painting. When 
each member has selected and colored his best 
example, he may mount it in the new notebook. 
The sentence, “A house reflects the taste of its 
owner,” might be printed below. 

Thus far, girls and boys exhibit parallel inter- 
ests, but at this point, I suggest that the boys 
be taught enough mechanical drawing to execute 
simple plans for a four- or five-room bungalow. 
In order to keep within the ability of the boys 
avoid all the technicalities of the blue print. All 
dimensions as well as the arrangement of the 
rooms should be carefully worked out. The com- 
pleted plans should be copied or pasted into the 
notebook. The boys might next plan a garage 
and plot a garden. 

It would now be well to have a discussion of 
the warm and cool colors. Teach the children 
that red, orange, and yellow are the warm tones; 
and that green, blue, and violet are cooler tones. 
Suggest that north rooms require certain treat- 
ment to produce cheerfulness, while those with 
a southern exposure demand other colors. East 
and west rooms may use either a warm or a cool 
color. Show what climate has to do with color 
in furnishings. Let the students understand 
that one color must predominate. The most bril- 
liant colors should be reserved for small objects, 
which are conspicuous. Soft colors are better 
for large surfaces, examples of which are plenti- 
ful in nature. 

The teacher may give a talk on rugs, bringing 
cut the fact that the material, design, and color 
should be suitable for the room where the rugs 
are to be used. She may even tell the story of 
the manufacture of such kinds as the Persians 
weave, or the Navaho Indians create. Allow the 
class to see that a rug may as well tell a beauti- 
ful story to-day in America, as did rugs of other 
times and countries. The girls may now cut 
from their catalog various rugs suitable for a 
living room. After placing them on burlap or 
white paper on the wall, each will select her best 
one for her book. 

Students learn to use discrimination in this 
way. They become able, not only to tell what is 
in good taste, but why, and the reverse. If the 
teacher will help her class to originate a simple 
rug design and color it, the point of harmony 
which she has already discussed will be more 
clearly understood. An all-over pattern of geo- 
metric design is easily done, as is one with a 
border containing a single repeated motif or 
two contrasting ones. Rugs for the other rooms, 
as kitchen, dining room, bedroom, and hall may 
be chosen at this time and laid away until each 
room’s furnishings are studied. 

Next a talk on the choosing of furniture is in 
order. A few questions which each pupil should 
ask himself before selecting furniture for any 
room are as follows: 

1. Is the article suited to the purpose of the 

room? 

2. Is this purpose evident? 

8. Does it harmonize or clash with rug and 
wall coloring? 

4. Is the material good? 

5. Is the article pleasing and restful? 

6. Is it machine carved or plain? 

For the sleeping room, “rest” is the key word; 
for the living room, “hospitality”; for the kitch- 
en, “cheer” and “business.” The hall is more 
formal. 

The class will enthusiastically bring their 
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clippings to be displayed and selected. After 
pasting them into the notebook, the title of the 
room should be lettered below or at the top. 
Each room should receive individual attention 
and coloring should be done judiciously with 
crayons. It would be better for the pupils not to 
attempt to color their work than to apply the 
color poorly. It will prove useful for the pupils 
to write their ideas for their’ rooms and bind 
them into their notebooks with their pictorial 
illustrations. 

Picture study for all may be introduced here 
by pasting small-sized pictures into the note- 
books with a brief description of each. The pri- 
mary children might prepare a little booklet of 
pictures that they like. A few ideas on the 
proper way to hang pictures could be given to 
the children at this time. 

In addition to the notebooks it would be well 
to prepare model rooms which can be made from 
heavy pasteboard of goodly dimensions and 
bound with adhesive tape at the joints. The 
walls would be actually treated with color, the 
floor covered by a rug, curtains put at the win- 
dows, furniture put in place, and the room pre- 
pared for occupancy. In this work, all of the 
children in the class may participate, each con- 
tributing his definite share toward the com- 
pleted whole. With their jackknives the boys 
can make the following articles: book ends for 
the table, floor lamps, fireplaces, bookcases, 
kitchen cabinets, shelves, knives, forks, and 
many other things. Use basswood in making 
these articles as it is easy to work with. 

The following subjects are suggested as of 
interest to primary children. 

1. “The House that Jack Built” may be col- 
ored and mounted, together with the cat, rat, 
and various items of the rhyme to illustrate it. 

2. Trees may be drawn free-hand or may be 
cut from paper. 

3. Rugs, 3 inches by 5 inches, having narrow 
contrasting stripes at the ends are interesting. 

4, Odd geometric designs can be cut free- 
hand from colored paper and pasted in some 
order upon the slats of peach, pear, strawberry, 
or grape baskets. When the basket has re- 
ceived a coat of shellac and a colored lining, it 
becomes a pretty and useful gift. 

So much for design. The free-hand drawing 
from still life need present no greater difficulties. 
Let us consider the circle. In advertisements, 
one sees illustrated circles below eye level, such 
as those portraying cans, milk bottles, halves of 
oranges, cereal dishes, and cups. Cut these out 
and mount on dark paper. When teaching a 
lesson concerning circles, ellipses, and the rela- 
tion of curved surfaces, there are your examples 
to show. The teacher need not fear that she 
cannot illustrate on the board, which is the ideal 


‘way. If the apple or other fruit is to be drawn, 


the teacher can find ample illustration in any 
seed catalog. Using these pictures as models 
she can practice drawing them or use them as 
illustrations. Boxes and baskets conform to 
rules for vanishing lines, which any textbook 
clearly explains. Trees and other mass forms 
show outline and accent. Any drawing-book 
series will prove helpful to the teacher. 

If water-color work is desired and expense 
must be considered, a tube of Chinese White, at 
ten cents, added to a box of water colors, is a 
great help. A drop or so mixed with the color to 
be used produces a hard finish simulating the 
tempora or better grades. 

Above all, the teacher with limited training 
must observe and criticize constantly, to herself. 
She must note line, color, form, harmony, and so 
on, training her eye to see aright and so to gain 
ability to point out to her pupils their errors. 
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The Attractive Schoolroom 


By EDNA A. COLLAMORE 


74 ART of the pleasure in going to 
a new school is that of changing 
4 a schoolroom,—perhaps a_ bar- 
\# ren, dingy room, perhaps a glar- 
y ® ingly uninteresting room,—until 
| it becomes pleasing and attrac- 
tive, livable and lovable. 
- , Any schoolroom, even the most 
unpromising, may be made no- 
ticeably attractive if the teach- 
er is willing to follow six simple laws of beauty, 
and these laws may most easily be remembered 
in connection with the school itself. 


for SIMPLICITY 
for CLEANLINESS 
for HARMONY 

for ORDERLINESS 
for ORIGINALITY 
for LIFE 


SIMPLICITY first, for many schools would 
be one hundred per cent more attractive if half 
of their so-called decorative contents were 
dumped into an active furnace. Suppose we 
enter one of these fussy schoolrooms during the 
. early part of April and see what we shall see. 
There in the window hangs a dusty, brown- 
leaved Christmas spray. A procession of plump 
turkeys on a length of crepe paper is stretched 
across one of the blackboards. A messy, half- 
rubbed drawing of an Indian head in colored 
chalks stands in the way of the geography les- 
son. There is a pile of dog-eared magazines that 
should be put into the closet,—if they are too 
good to throw away. Vases of cat-tails and 
dried seed-pods are covered with thick dust. We 
notice a forgotten calendar of the year before 
last and several flyspecked advertising chromos. 

You know the school, it is seen often. It is 
the school where nothing is ever thrown away. 
Now health and beauty both demand the regular 
elimination of waste products. There is a farm- 
er’s rule, coming from some region of none too 
fertile soils, that when anything is taken from 
a garden something should be given back to it. 
Reverse this rule for the schoolroom. Whenever 
you put anything into it, take something out. 
Better still, clear out everything that is not im- 
mediately useful and appropriate. Clear your 
desk of all but the essential. Clear the boards of 
everything that has occupied them more than a 
month. Clear the walls and window sills of all 
temporary trimmings and encumbrances. Does 
the room look bare? No, restful is the word. 
The eye is fretted by detail and rested by open 
spaces. When your eyes become used to the 
omissions, to the “little spaces of silence,” you 
will see how much more attractive a schoolroom 
is when the trivial, inconsequential remains of 
former activity have been subtracted, and the 
decks cleared for present action. 

CLEANLINESS next, and cleanliness comes 
more easily in an atmosphere of simplicity. 
Very, very few schoolrooms are spotlessly, hy- 
gienically clean. There are janitors, of course, 
who tend fires, sweep floors, and wash windows 
now and then, though none too often. I have 
heard teachers say that cleaning was not their 
business and refuse to supplement the janitor’s 
efforts. But such teachers are not the ones who 
are eager to make their rooms attractive, so this 
advice is not for them. The ambitious, capable 
young teacher thinks it fun to tackle a not-quite- 
clean schoolroom, and with the aid of a few active 
youngsters make it spotless and_ beautiful. 
Brush the dust from the top of the book closet, 
from the blackboard and window casings. Wash 
the glass in the bookcase door. With a moist 














Footman 


cloth wipe the desks, the chairs, pointers, rulers, 


window sticks, everything that is frequently 
handled. Watch the room take on the charm of 
shining cleanliness. 

Sometimes, after such a cleaning, I have no- 
ticed one child after another rubbing his hands 
over the shining desk tops and chair backs. 
Why? To make them dirty again? No, it is 
their way of expressing appreciation of the 
clean smoothness. Their hands are growing 
sensitive in the approved Montessori fashion. 

HARMONY. Does the room speak with one 
voice or in chords of blended loveliness, or is 
there a strident discord as if several voices were 
loudly singing different songs in various keys? 
Sometimes a young teacher going to an old 
school finds herself confronted with a heritage 
of miscellaneous pictures that have nothing in 
common but the frames: “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware,” a Mother Goose picture in 
colors, the Roman Coliseum, the head of Lincoln, 
a basketful of kittens, the “Sistine Madonna.” 
If none of them can be removed, at least per- 
mission may be obtained to have the pictures 
grouped and rehung, so that each of the four 
walls may tell a harmonious tale. Rehanging 
the pictures may permit the use of invisible 
hooks so that wires are not in evidence. If wires 
must be used, the pictures should be hung with 
two hooks to avoid the wire angle. Pictures 
should be carefully spaced and arranged at a 
suitable distance above the blackboard molding, 
that cross lines may not distract the eye. If the 
teacher lacks confidence in her own ability to ar- 
range pictures in the best fashion, she will find 
any art supervisor only too glad to give sug- 
gestions, 

Harmony results from unity of impression. 
So the teacher may well ask herself, “What im- 
pression do I wish my schoolroom to convey?” 
There are many possible answers. “This is an 
active, happy place.” “This is a quiet, thought- 
ful school.” “Here work a group of children who 
love nature and the beauty of the outdoor 
world.” Do not try to convey a dozen messages. 
Work for the single effect. Bright colors, pic- 
tures of children at play, rhymes and jingles, 
sparkling glass vases full of gay flowers, picture 
books and toys, these make a primary room 
speak of happiness. Soft grays and browns, 
clay flower bowls, dignified pictures, carefully 
arranged blackboard work, an impressive pas- 
sage from some great writer, these suggest the 
quiet atmosphere of a room where pupils love 
to study. 

On special days, decorations should be care- 
fully considered with the desired single effect 
well in mind. If the red and green of the 
Christmas holidays combine with the red, white, 
and blue of February the result is far from har- 
monious. A decorative effect in two colors is 
likely to be satisfactory. When the children 
have decided, for example, that they will have a 
pink and white May party, that the girls shall 
wear these colors as far as possible, that pink 
and white flowers shall be searched for, and that 
only those colors shall appear in the decorations 
and refreshments, a very pretty party is sure to 
be the result. 

ORDERLINESS, not only the orderliness of 
the busy workshop, but the orderliness of beauty 
and proportion. The neat spacing of blackboard 
work, careful piling of books and papers, mend- 
ing or replacing of battered boxes, refilling of 
vases, arrangement of articles on tables and 
shelves, all these are an element in the attrac- 
tiveness of the schoolroom. “A place for every- 
thing”—a shelf for arithmetic papers, a bulletin 
board for current events, a screen where draw- 
ings are hung, a table drawer full of pictures for 


language work, a box full of odds and ends for 
“project” use,—many are the devices found in 
the orderly schoolroom. 

ORIGINALITY. An interesting schoolroom 
expresses the personality of those who occupy 
it. A certain teacher is greatly interested in 
flower arrangement. Under her training the 
children become almost as adept as she is, 
Common flowers are so beautifully placed that 
a vase of wood sorrel or a spray of maple leaves 
or a stalk from the garden rhubarb suggests 
rarity as well as beauty. “What is that flower?” 
a casual visitor will ask the teacher. Her room 
has an original touch. 

Another teacher is a geography enthusiast. 
One side of the room is devoted to this subject. 
There are relief maps, profile maps, maps in se- 
ries. A set of shelves holds a stereoscope, cards 
and curios. On a burlap screen are pictures and 
clippings from magazines. Every child in the 
room is proud of this geography display and 
eager to do his part in helping to make it more 
complete. 

Originality is always interesting. At a cer- 
tain exhibit of children’s work, there was one 
booth which always had a crowd about it. It 
was the one which displayed toys that the first 
grade children had made for themselves from 
spools, boxes, clothespins, corncobs, and other 
unstandardized odds and ends of material. The 
toys were crude, unbeautiful in the extreme, 
but ingenuity, persistence, courageous initiative, 
originality, were so much in evidence that the 
crowd could hardly be lured on to other exhibits. 
Keep a place in your room for the original work 
of children, their spontaneous writings and 
drawings, their little inventions. No copy, how- 
ever perfect, is as interesting as an original cre- 
ation, be it ever so rude and unfinished. Hang 
up the perfect writing papers and the neatly 
copied maps, and then, to make the schoolroom 
attractive, let originality lend its zest. Exhibit 
the bird house John made from a cocoanut, the 
paper dolls Anna dressed to look like Japanese 
ladies, the model of a grain elevator that Bobby 
and Junior had such fun constructing. 


LIFE, the most attractive element in any 
schoolroom. Life suggests plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine, and something growing:—one or 
two sturdy plants (not too many), bulbs in a 
glass dish, a homemade aquarium or a vivarium, 
a goldfish bowl. Life suggests variety, for life 
means continual change. Every morning the 
children should have something new to look at, 
if it be only a new picture pinned on the screen, 
a new poem or anecdote written upon the board, 
a new exhibit of their own work. How quickly 
the eyes pass over what is familiar, to linger up- 
on something new and strange. A new arith- 
metic drill table, a geographical puzzle, a few 
thought questions on the reading lesson, a lan- 
guage game described, will give children some- 
thing to think about in spare moments when 
their eyes wander about the room. This is 4 
real aid in discipline, of course. Children like 
to puzzle out things for themselves, to have a 
chance to find out the whys and wherefores of 
new devices before these have been explained to 
them. 

Nothing makes children prouder of their 
schoolroom than this living atmosphere of change, 
growth and variety. They love to report the 
new things to their relatives and playmates. 
Nothing is more attractive to visitors than 
freshness and novelty. 

Simplicity, cleanliness, harmony, orderliness, 
originality, life—these spell beauty of the most 
wholesome and enduring kind. Just try them 
out and you will see. 
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September Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 


later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


September Singing Game 
AUTUMN DAYS 
By Virginia Baker 
(Air: “Sing a Song of Sixpence”) 


SING a song of apples 
So ripe, and red, and round, (1) 
Maple leaves, like fairies, 
Fluttering (2) to the ground; 
Goldenrod its sceptre 
Waving (3) in the air, 
Asters purple, asters white, 
A-nodding (4) everywhere. 


Birds to south lands flying (5) 
Across the ocean, wide, (6) 
Slender birches greeting (7) 
Friends on every (8) side; 
Little field mice hiding 
Beneath the shocks (9) of corn, 
Milkweed seeds by snowy plumes 
Above (10) the meadows borne. 


MOTIONS 


1. Place tips of fingers together, thus describ- 
ing a circle with the hands. 2. Raise hands, 
then let them descend with a fluttering motion. 
3. Wave both hands. 4. Nod heads slowly. 5. 
Move outstretched arms with a motion like fly- 
ing. 6. Point to south, then make a wide sweep 
with right hand. 7. Bow to the right. 8. Bow 
to the left. 9. Finger tips placed together like a 
stack with thumbs flat beneath. 10. With hands 
raised high slowly move right hand toward the 
left and left hand toward the right. 


Modern Discipline 
HINTS FOR THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 
By Ruby M. Potts 


T was the opening day of school. I sat at my 
desk, a veteran in the teaching game, and 
faced the forty alert, eager faces of the fourth 
grade. They were watching me closely. It 
meant so much to them if they liked “Teacher.” 
A sudden pity for them came to me. I thought 
of their bright young lives chained to a school 
desk, seven hours a day for the following ten 
months. I knew them so well, their small faults 
and failures, their virtues and successes. There 
would be the usual number of bright ones among 
them, the lazy, the impudent, the whisperers, and 
the tale bearers, potentialities for good or ill. 
Also I knew well the weapons a teacher uses, 
or thinks she must use, to keep these young cit- 
izens in order, and to train them in the path 
they must go: scolding, keeping after school, 
sarcasm, rewarding, praising, and punishing. As 
I sat there that bright September day, with the 
new term opening, the wish came to me that 


there might be some new and better way of deal- 
ing with these small offenders. 

A hand went up. A bright-faced lad wished 
to speak. Consulting my new seat chart, I asked 
“What is it, Donald?” 

“Please, do we have the Kindness to Animals 
Club this year?” 

Ah, my fame had gone abroad. In the school 
I had taught the year previous we had organized 
this club, met Friday afternoons, and had a 
great deal of fun. 

“Yes, Donald, we shall certainly have the club, 
and I think we might select you as president,” 
was my reply. With these words, inspiration 
straight from Heaven descended upon me, as I 
arose from my chair, and made the speech that 
fairly launched us upon the happiest year of my 
teaching. 

“How many of your parents belong to clubs or 
lodges?” Almost every hand went up. “Well, 
children, we are going to have many clubs in 
this room (ecstatic sighs), grown-up clubs just 
as Father and Mother have. First, we shall 
talk of things that are right to do in school, and 
I shall write them on the board as you give them 
to me.” 

We did so, and our board looked like this: 


It Is Right To 
. Attend to our own affairs, and no one 
else’s. 
. Study faithfully and silently. 
. Be kind to playmates and teacher. 
. Come to school on time. 
. Pass quietly through halls without talk- 
ing. 
. Help other pupils by not talking to them 
during study periods. 
7. Keep our books tidy, aisles and desks 
clean. 
8. Answer only when called upon to do so, 
and then respectfully. 
9. Keep our seats. 
10. Tell the truth at all times. 
11. Take nothing belonging to someone else. 
12. Go directly home from school. 
13. Work a little at home on lessons difficult 
to get in school. 
14. Do our work as neatly as possible. 
“Now we will talk about things that are wrong 
to do in school.” When they had finished, our 
second board looked like this: 
It Is Wrong To 
. Whisper. 
. Study with the “talking method.” 
. Be rude to playmates and teacher. 
Be late. 
. Leave seat without permission. 
. Speak without permission. 
. Leave books untidy. 
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8. Leave paper in the aisles. 

9. Tell untruths. 

10. Take what belongs to someone else. 

11. Loiter on the way home. 

12. Talk or run through halls or basement. 
13. Be idle, even for one moment. 

14, Throw anything about in the schoolroom. 


I felt that they had covered the ground pretty 
thoroughly, and went on with my speech. 

“Pupils who do what is right will belong to 
the good club, called the ‘Busy Bees.’ This club 
will meet every afternoon, the last twenty min- 
utes. (I had arranged my program to leave 
this time free, calling it ‘Miscellaneous.’) We 
shall do a number of very nice things, and have 
the best of times, and fun. (Sighs of joy.) 
Those who do what is wrong put themselves in 
the bad clubs.” Here I impressively took up a 
big, black-covered notebook. “This is the club 
book for members of such clubs, and before the 
day is over you will have learned their names. 
Friday afternoon the Busy Bees will meet spe- 
cially. The first Friday the girls may treat the 
boys to a fudge party. The next Friday the 
boys may treat to a peanut hunt. The third 
treat will be mine and a surprise, while we shall 
all go in together for the fourth. Now we shall 
begin our first lesson.” 

I wish you could have seen their faces. They 
were studies. In the course of the lesson, how- 
ever, clubs were apparently forgotten. It was 
well on in the morning when I caught the first 
member. The village cut-up spoke up rudely, 
and with obvious intent to stir up some excite- 
ment. This had evidently been his mission in 
life. There was breathless suspense through 
the room as they waited to see what the new 
teacher would do. Armed with my new “club,” 
I smiled sweetly upon the little rascal, with a 
look of wonder and surprise, as I said, ‘Why, 
Amos, that puts you in the Rude Club, doesn’t 
it?” and taking up the black book I wrote amid 
impressive silence, “Amos, Rude Club.” Every 
eye in the room turned upon the offender, who 
looked self-conscious enough to suit anybody. 

So it went on. The idle were put in the Lazy 
Loafer’s Club, an inveterate giggler started the 
Giggle Club, the whisperers joined the Whisper 
Club, a boy who left his seat was put in the 
Leaving-Your-Seat Club. Whatever offense was 
committed put them automatically in that club. 
It was perfect, without a flaw, inasmuch as 
Teacher had nothing to do with it, they them- 
selves being responsible. To make things inter- 
esting, I announced that the second offense dur- 
ing the day put a star by their name, and the 
one having the most stars, or belonging to the 
most bad clubs, became the President of the bad 
clubs for the day. 

The real fun came when 3:10 arrived, and I 
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solemnly took up the black book, and read the 
names in the bad clubs, directing them to take 
their arithmetic books, sit in the first two rows, 
and study. The Busy Bees then sat two in a 
seat in the other three rows, and I taught them a 
game they dearly loved, the “Farmer and the 
Fox.” We had a fine time, and just as the bell 
rang I told them I would have a very good story 
to read to them on the morrow for their good 
time, while they were to think up some other 
games they would like to play, or some riddles, 
perhaps jokes, in fact, anything they would like 
to do. 

The bad clubs did little arithmetic, I am 
afraid, but I paid no attention to them. They 
were “out of it,” and my purpose was served. 

My reward came as I heard one of the worst 
offenders whisper in the cloakroom to a pal, 
“Say, I bet I won’t get in that old Whisper Club 
to-morrow.” He did not. 

The Friday afternoon parties settled matters, 
for those who missed that treat remembered it, 
and strove anew with might to do the right. 
Each Friday I gave out little tickets to all who 
belonged for the week to the Busy Bees. These 
were saved and I gave E in conduct on their 
cards to those having four for the month. 

On special days, such as Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, etc., we allowed everybody to join the 
Busy Bees, just to show them how fine it was; 
and the good time they had, as well as the in- 
centive it furnished them to do better, was my 
reward. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Teaching Beginners to Read 
By Ruth Angelo 


| genet G is the important subject of the first 

grade. As most teachers have a certain num- 
ber of primers which their children are required 
to read during the first year, it is necessary to 
make every minute of school count. 

The first day of school we want the children to 
find the first-grade room as much like their home 
or kindergarten as possible, but at the same time 
‘we must prepare them for reading. They should 
find toys, dolls, picture books, blocks, and balls 
to play with the first day. After an hour offree 
play with these familiar toys, much of the chil- 
dren’s timidity will have disappeared. The 
group may be called together and an informal 
conversation about their play may follow. As 
the children tell what they did during the hour, 
the teacher may write the sentences on the 
board so that there is much repetition and sim- 
ple language, as: 

I played with a ball. 
I played with a train. 
I played with a doll. 

The children will be overjoyed when they find 
that they can read from the board. Each child 
will remember the sentence he gave and will be 
able to read it fluently. Be careful to stop be- 
fore the children’s interest wanes. This will 
probably be enough for the first lesson, since it 
has given the child confidence and has shown 
him that school is not just like kindergarten. 
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The primary teacher must continually build 
up the child’s background for reading by telling 
and reading mamy stories and poems which pos- 
sess literary value. 

If the children come back to school in the 
afternoon, we must be ready for the second read- 
ing lesson. They will naturally want to play 
with the same toys which interested them in the 
morning. The blackboard reading lesson which 
follows should be the same as the first lesson. By 
skillful questioning the teacher can get the same 
sentences from the children. After the black- 
board reading the teacher should have ready the 
same sentences printed with large rubber type 
on a card or chart. With a little help the chil- 
dren will see that the printed sentences are ex- 
actly like those written on the board. They will 
be delighted when they find that they can read 
from either the board or the chart. 

From now on every blackboard reading lesson 
should be followed by the same content printed 
on cards. This method will be a trifle slower at 
first but will save much time and discourage- 
ment later. It will acquaint the child with both 
print and script and prepare him for book read- 
ing later. There is no need for the teacher to 
print on the board. She cannot print exactly 
like the type in the book, and the process is slow 
and therefore causes the child to lose interest. 
He will be distracted by the print and will not 
see the word as a whole. Such printing is inac- 
curate and makes the child learn three forms 
when only two are necessary. As the child 
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Cut cardboard apples and pears from accompanying patterns. 
Tell them to color their outlines with crayons. 
apart, leaving one word on a card. Ask pupils to match words with their colored outlines, 


Worth-while Seat Work 


By* ELIZABETH KILBOURN 


Show pupils how to hold these cardboard models firmly with one hand while drawing 
Write or print words on cardboard and cut 


Pear 
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watches the teacher write, he unconsciously 
gains a knowledge of script which will prepare 
him for written work later. Blackboard reading 
gives him the first lessons in composition by 
teaching him the correct combination of words. 

After three or four days of blackboard read- 
ing the child should begin sentence building, for 
this is really the beginning of reading. He 
should be given a box of cards on which are 
printed (with rubber type) words which when 
put together will tell just what he has been read- 
ing from the board. At first the sentences may 
be cut up in words and phrases, as: 

I played with the ball. 

I played with the doll. 

I played with the blocks. 

When the child is able to put the cards to- 
gether and read them correctly they may be cut 
differently, as: 

I played with the ball. 

I played with the blocks. 

Too many words in his box at first will confuse 
and frighten him. However, more cards may be 
added as his ability increases. 

The children are naturally eager to learn their 
own names, sO we may use them in our reading, 
as: 

Robert, roll the ball. 

Mary, hide the ball. 

John, find the ball. 
The children should be told the unfamiliar words. 
The game will hold their interest and they will 
not realize that they are learning to read. 

The second or third week some outside inter- 
est may be brought in, if desired. It may be a 
pet guinea pig, for example. The children will 
play with it, feed it, and naturally want to talk 
about it. Their conversation may be utilized to 
make a reading lesson similar to the following: 

We have a guinea pig. 

He is brown and white. 

He can run fast. 

He likes to hide under the hay. 

The children should have the words and 
phrases of this story in their boxes and should 
be able to put them together correctly. Later 
they may make their own stories without the 
help of the blackboard lesson. 

Now it may be necessary to give some more 
direct preparation for book reading. First we 
may tell the story as nearly as possible like that 
in the book. Have all the pictures available to 
help tell your story, that the child may make it 
his all the more quickly. When the child can 
tell the story, it should be dramatized according 
to his own ideas. Write parts of the story on 
the board for the children to read. Have it 
printed on large cards so that they may become 
familiar with both print and script. Ask thought 
questions about the story and have the children 
answer them for seat work, with their word and 
phrase cards. Be sure that each child has 
enough drill to familiarize him with the words 
and phrases of the story before he is expected to 
do his sentence building. When he can read the 
story from the board, find and read phrases from 
the printed forms, make his own sentences and 
read them; then he is ready to read from the 
primer. 

In any reading in the first grade we must be 
extremely careful to keep the child from losing 
confidence in his own ability to read. Let us try 
to instill in him a desire to read, rather than 
drill him to read mechanically without the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation which should be his. 

To help stimulate a desire to read, we may 
have a library of our own composed of books, 
other than readers, which are suitable for six- 


year-olds to read. Any public library or book 
store can furnish the teacher with alist of stand- 
These books should be 


ard books for her grade. 
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accessible to the children at any time. They 
should be allowed to read them to each other, to 
the entire group, or to tell the story for story 
hour. To share a delightful story with his class- 
mates will be an incentive for the child to read. 
The pupils will like to illustrate with a poster 
the stories they read, or they may dramatize 
them for the group. Any of these outward ex- 
pressions should be encouraged by the teacher 
because the child’s expressions are the out- 
growth of his impressions. 


September Suggestions for the Primary 
Room 
By Mrs. Lillian Reynolds 


[IF there is any month in which the primary 

room should look attractive to the child, it is 
that of September. - The children are coming 
to you out of a world of play, and you want to 
instill in them a love for their school life. <A 
cheerful and interesting room will be one of the 
main steps. I always visit my room several 
days before the opening of school and arrange it 
so that the little child when he steps inside of it 
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for the first time, instead of being greeted by a 
plain, barn-like room, will find a cheerful work 
and play room, one in which he is at once inter- 
ested. I have found the following decorations 
very attractive as well as instructive. 


WINDOWS. 


I make silhouettes of different colored birds, 
and paste on the windows. In each window I 
have a pretty vase in which to put the flowers 
the children bring me. I really mean pretty 
vases, not uncovered fruit jars. Fruit jars are 
all right if they are wrapped in crepe paper, but 
uncovered jars are not attractive. Beside each 
vase I have a block with two tacks about two 
inches apart. These we call our card holders, I 
have cards printed with Row 1, Row 2, etc., on 
them. If a child in Row 1 brings a bouquet, 
someone in her row, whom she chooses, slips the 
card with “Row 1” on it in the block beside the 
bouquet that represents their row. In this man- 
ner all the children in the room may have a part 
in bringing “teacher” flowers, even though they 
cannot bring a bouquet themselves. If the bou- 
quet is brought by someone in their row, they 
are as proud of it as the one who brings it. 
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A little child gave me this idea one day when 
she walked in with another little girl who had a 
very beautiful bouquet for me. I accepted the 
flowers, and as usual was admiring them very 
emphatically, when the child who had no bouquet 
took my hand and looking up at me with tiny 
tears in her eyes said, “I love you, too, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds, but I can’t bring bouquets, ’cause Mother 
has none.” 

BLACKBOARD. 

I draw five large trees on my blackboard. On 
each tree I paste a number of birds of one color. 
I have each tree to represent the home of a cer- 
tain colored bird, such as yellow, blue, brown, 
red, and white. I have a supply of extra birds, 
and as the children enter the first morning I pin 
a bird on each child. Several times during the 
day I have the different colored birds fly to the 
tree on the blackboard on which there are other 
birds like the one they are wearing. The chil- 
dren enjoy this, and the trees with the bright 
colored birds make a pretty decoration for the 
first morning. It also gives the child something 
to wear home to show Mother. 

When I stoop to pin the bird on the little child, 
it brings us on a level and I can talk to him as I 
am pinning it, telling him he is going to be my 
little bird. It does not make “teacher” seem such 
a great, big person; and if there has been any 
fear in their little minds, this helps to banish it. 


BLACKBOARD BORDER. 

I have a border of circus animals. These are 
made very simple, so the child can make others 
like them for his circus book. I choose the 
circus because most children are familiar with 
it, and this gives our conversation lesson for the 
first day of school. We begin making our circus 
booklets the first week. We make the booklets 
out of orange construction paper, tied together 
with brown yarn. On the cover I print, “The 
Circus,” and paste a brown tent in the center. 
Then the children make the different animals I 
have in my border and paste them in their book- 
Iets. I tell them to tell Mother that these ani- 
mals are just like the ones on our blackboard. 


SAND TABLE. 

The first morning of school, I have the sand 
table made to represent a park. I have a large 
pan about two or three inches high sunk into 
the sand. This I fill with water, and have cellu- 
loid ducks and swans floating in it. The trees, 
benches, flower beds, stone walks, and squirrels, 
I have constructed myself, but the children en- 
joy playing with them the first few days of 
school. 

About the second week of school we begin 
planning a sand table which the children make. 
This is to represent the home of “I’ll Try Chil- 
dren.” I have one row make the children out of 
peanuts. After giving the pupils pieces of 
crepe paper, string, paste, and toothpicks, I let 
them dress the “I’ll Try Children” according to 
their own ideas. 

Another row of pupils build houses out of 
blocks, and make a fence around them. The 
fence is made of stones colored with crayons, and 
held in place by small pieces of clay. The fence 
is built about 114 inches high and 2 inches wide. 
I have thin pieces of lumber, tacks, and hammer 
handy, so that the pupils can make archways, or 
anything that will add to the attractiveness of 
their work. 

I let another row make the playground for the 
“T’ll Try Children.” I give them wood, hammer, 
and hand saw, and tell them to make swings, 
slides, benches, balance board, or whatever they 
want the children to use in playing. Shingles 
cut in small strips form a very convenient mate- 
rial for pupils to use in making these articles. 

I have another row make trees out of twigs 
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A Multiplication-Table Drill Device 
By Amy B. Fikenscher 














(, and boys enjoy playing this 
drill game, which is very useful in 
teaching the multiplication tables. 

First, make a dart by inserting the 
eye of an ordinary sewing needle into 
the end of a match from which the head 
has been cut or burned. Make a slit 
about one-half inch deep in the other 
end of the match. Then cut two pieces 
of paper one inch by two inches, making 
a fold crosswise in each piece. Open 
these pieces of paper and slip them, at 
their folds, into the slit in the match 
(see illustration). Spread the pieces of 
paper apart to act as wings for the dart, 
and push a small piece of rubber eraser, 
about one-fourth inch square, well up on 
the needle, to add weight. 

Second, on the floor make a chalk cir- 
cle as large as your vacant floor space 
will permit, writing in the circle the 
numbers from one to twelve, as on the 
face of a clock. 

Decide what table you wish to drill 
on, and station the children around the 
circle. Have one child throw the dart 
at some number; then the child at the 
right must give the answer. For exam- 
ple, if the table of six is being used and 
the arrow alights on seven, the child at 
the right of the thrower says forty-two. 
If the answer is given incorrectly, he 
loses his turn to throw the dart, and the 
next child to the right must answer. 

The same table may be used several 
times, or it may be changed at each 
round, 











having pieces of green paper pasted on them. 

I have found it convenient to have large paste- 
board boxes at the back of each row, and each 
day, after working, the unfinished pieces are 
put in their respective boxes, thus saving much 
confusion when work is started the next day. 

The “I’ll Try Children” are very interesting. 
I make up stories about them, bringing in the 
moral that it is always better to say “I’ll try” 
than “I can’t.” We have for our motto, “ ‘Can’t’ 
died in the poorhouse; ‘T’ll Try’ built himself a 
mansion.” 

We organize an “I’ll Try Town.” We have a 
mayor, chief of police, health officer, and town 
clerk. The duty of the mayor is to see that the 


- other officers do their duty. The chief of police 
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reports to the mayor all pupils whom he hears 
say “I can’t.” The mayor reports it to the 
townsmen. The offender is asked by a pupil 
whom the mayor appoints, never to say it again, 
but instead to say, “I'll try.” The duty of the 
health officer is to see that all people in “T’ll Try 
Town” have: faces and hands. washed, hair 
combed, nails clean, and teeth brushed. Offend- 
ers are handled the same as before. The town 
clerk reports to the teacher all offenders. She 
writes the names on the board for that day. We 
continue the “I'll Try Town” through September. 
By that time almost everyone has acquired the 
“Tl Try” spirit. 
SCREEN. 

I have a three-divisioned screen which I made. 
I had the lumber yard make the frame, and [| 
covered it with brown denim. This was much 
cheaper than one could buy a screen. On this I 
pinned Mother Goose pictures. These appeal to 
the child, as most children know a number of 
Mother Goose rhymes before they enter school. 
Later I use the screen on which to pin their art 
work and other efforts. We also use it in drama- 
tization. One does not realize how handy a 
screen of this type is in the schoolroom until 
after one has used it. If you do not have a 
screen, the Mother Goose pictures can be placed 
at the child’s eye level around the room. These 
pictures, together with the circus border, birds, 
trees, and sand-table display help the child to 
have an “at home” feeling the first day, because 
these are all objects with which he is familiar. 


TEACHER AND HER DESK. 


It is very necessary for the teacher to look her 
best at all times. The first day of school I wear 
a bright-colored dress, one I think will appeal to 
little people. I do not care for beads, but always 
manage to wear a strand on the opening day, as 
beads are attractive to children, and I want them 
to become interested in me and the schoolroom 
from the very beginning. I have my desk neatly 
arranged. The flag standing in a holder, I man- 
ufactured myself. Of course, we have a large 
flag on the wall; but I like to start school with 
the flag standing on my desk, and a Bible close 
at hand. You will find that the children will 
notice the flag on “teacher’s desk” more than 
the one on the wall. They will be eager to tell 
you about the flags they have at home. This can 
be used very nicely for your conversation lesson 
that day. 

No matter how attractively your schoolroom 
is arranged, or how hard you have worked to get 
it in order, the day will be lost and things will 
start off all wrong, if you do not come with a 
sympathetic feeling for the little child, who is 
stopped from his play, washed and dressed in 
“dress-up” clothes, and started off to begin his 
journey through school, a place of mystery to 
him. Let patience and sympathy be your lines 
with which to guide him throughout the year. 


A September Home Project Lesson 
By Ella Cummings 


O N entering school in the fall, the child is in- 
terested in the activities of his home, and 
his immediate environment. It is not difficult 
then to make home life the chief course of sub- 
ject matter during the first month of school. 
In our school as we discussed this subject, we 
decided to make up a book illustrating the home, 
the family, their activities, pleasures, clothes, 
children’s pets, etc. We used manila drawing 
paper 18 x 24 inches, on which to paste our pic- 
tures. The pages were fastened with four large 
book rings, so that they might be easily turned. 


-On the cover was printed the following title, 
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The 


“Our Home Book.” 
book represented homes: 
and the larger residences. 

We drew a picture of a home near our school, 
and discussed the different rooms that we would 


first pictures in our 
cottages, bungalows, 


find in the home. This led to the naming of 
articles of furniture necessary for the furnish- 
ing. The children searched the advertisements 
in the papers, magazines, or catalogues, cutting 
out the names of furniture necessary for the 
habitation and comfort of the home. 

We pasted the picture of the house on the up- 
per center portion of one of our pages, and be- 
neath this I placed the following headings, under 
which the pupil was asked to classify his work: 


1. Kitchen— 2. Dining room— 

Gas stove. Chairs. 
Sink. 3. Sun parlor— 
Cupboard. Chairs. 
Linoleum. 4, Sleeping porch— 
Broom. Bed. 
Dust pan. 5. Bedrooms. 
Chair. 6. Bathroom. 

7. Living room. 


We were now ready for pictures of the family; 
father, mother, sister, and brother. As we had 
quite an assortment brought for this group, it 
was necessary for the class to vote on the pic- 
tures to be selected for the book. 

Then came discussion of Father’s work: 
money making; providing a home, food, material 
for clothing, playthings. This brought pictures 
of the different trades and professions, and we 
had a very interesting set of pictures, which 
seemed to tell their own story. 

Mother and her work came next. This con- 
sisted of home-making; caring for the home and 
clothing; caring for the children. The different 
days of the week were represented in Mother’s 
work, and the name of each day was placed be- 
neath the picture. 

In glancing at these illustrations, one would 
wonder when Mother found time for pleasures, 
and then would decide that her work must be a 
pleasure because she looked happy in every pic- 
ture. 

We spoke of the telephone service and its aid 
to Mother. Of course, some things must be se- 
lected personally at the store, but others may be 
ordered by phone. We pasted a picture of a tel- 
ephone on the upper left corner of one of the 
pages of our book, and the children brought 
names of articles that Mother could order by 
phone. They found most of the words for this 
list in the daily newspapers. 

The children again organized and classified 
their work, using the following headings: 


1. Grocery— 3. Dry Goods— 
Milk. Ribbon. 
Cocoa. Needles. 
Oranges. Hooks and eyes. 
Salt. Pins. 
Cranberries. Flannel. 
Watermelon. Thread. 

2. Bakery— 4. Meat Market— 
Cinnamon rolls. Ham. 
Cookies. Crisco. 
Fried cakes. Chicken. 
Bread. Oysters. 


The boys suggested that a sheet listing Fa- 
ther’s telephone orders be made, and the class 
immediately became busy. Coming from so many 
different homes, it soon became evident that the 
following “Father’s List” was much more varied 
than Mother’s: 

1. Coal and Lumber Company— 

Lumber. 
Coal. 
Cement. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


2. Hardware store— 3. Garage— 


Hinges. Gasoline. 
Spade. Oil. 

Wire. Grease. 
Hammer. Auto Tires. 
Nails. 4. Drug store— 
Lawnmower. Paint. 

Screw driver. Varnish. 
Hoe. 


We next talked about the child’s place in the 
home. Fathers and mothers have trades and 
ccecupations. What may the children do to help? 
They can help care for smaller brothers and sis- 
ters, take care of pets, and attend to the neces- 
sary errands for Mother. 

Then, of course, they have their games and 
pleasures, because you know “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” Our book was be- 
coming intensely interesting now, if one might 
judge by the pictures that were placed in the 
book at this time. 

There were so many illustrations of children 
at work—raking leaves, mowing lawns, wash- 
ing dishes, sweeping, dusting, and caring for 
baby,—-that it seemed an opportune time to in- 
troduce Joy Allison’s poem: “Which Loved 
Best?” The poem was memorized, and I asked 
the pupils which stanza they would select to be 
illustrated and placed in our book. 
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Would it be litle John who forgot to help 
Mother, or little Nell who teased and pouted? 
Of course, you know they decided that “little 
Fan” was the only one worthy of their consider- 
ation, so this stanza was illustrated and these 
two pictures added to “Our Home Book.” 

“T love you, Mother,” said little Fan, 

“To-day I’ll help you all I can. 

How glad I am that school doesn’t keep!” 

So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 

Now we were ready for illustrations of the 
home pleasures. Among these were found pic- 
tures of automobiles, fishing, camping, a large 
birthday cake, sailing boats, Father teaching 
son to drive the car, and some happy children in 
a large swing. 

Beneath the latter picture, we printed, “How 
do you like to go up in a swing?” and we mem- 
orized Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem “The 
Swing.” 

Clothes were the next item of interest; cotton 
and woolen materials were brought for observa- 
tion. We were fortunate in securing some cot- 
ton from a southern plantation. This was placed 
on our “cotton page,” and the pupils brought 
samples of the cotton materials of which their 
dresses and blouses were made. These were 
pasted beneath the cotton sample, and we decid- 
ed this was one of our most attractive pages. 
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SEPTEMBER COLORING CARD 








fie us try lo be polile 
In everything we do; 


Remember always to say- 
‘please; 


And. not forget: thank you’ 
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NOTE: Use this coloring card as a pattern. Have children trace, color, mount and memorize selection. The copies 
will make attractive gifts that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. Some teachers have made very handsome 
wall decorations from the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans monthly coloring cards. It is very easily done in the 
following manner. By means of a pantagraph transfer on enlarged outline of the design toa sheet of heavy drawing 
paper 20 inches by 20% inches. Color the outline with water colors or crayons. 
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For the “woolen page,” a picture of a sheep 
was found, and also an illustration of several 
skeins of yarn. Then came samples of the chil- 
dren’s dresses and suits manufactured from 
wool, 

Shoes could not be omitted and this page was 
well represented with pictures of calves, goats, 
sheep, and horses; also samples of leather from 
the children’s old shoes. 

Most children have pets, and we discussed the 
care that should be given them. Among the pic- 
tures brought for this page were found goldfish, 
rabbits, squirrels, ponies, dogs, cats, and doves. 
We completed “Our Home Book” about the lat- 
ter part of November, and the children took 
great pride in showing this book to the Princi- 
pal, Primary Supervisor, Normal Training Class, 
and other numerous visitors. 

Each child was especially eager to point out 
his individual contribution. This exposition of 
the book gave them a splendid opportunity for 
using correct English. They often asked to take 
the book at the English period, and pretend to 
be a book agent explaining to the prospective 
buyer what a valuable addition this book would 
be to the home library. 

In closing, we memorized these stanzas: 


FATHER 


Father’s arms are stout and strong, 
And Father’s heart is cheery; 
He works from early morn till night, 
Though sometimes he is weary. 

As he works he sings away, 
To make the task grow lighter; 
And thinking of his boys and girls, 
His eyes with love grow brighter. 
Anonymous. 


‘ONLY ONE MOTHER 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty 
sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore 
together ; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing 
by; 
Hundreds of flowers in the sun- 
ny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the 


dawn; 
Hundreds of bees in the purple 

clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the 

lawn; 


But only one Mother the wide 
world over. 
George Cooper. 


Our Home Book 
Correlation of Work 


Stories: “The Apron String” 
and “Two Great Mothers,” by 
Laura E. Richards; “How the 
House was Built,” by Barly and 
Lewis. 

PoEMsS: “Babyland,” found in 
Searson and Martin’s Studies in 
Reading, Book I; “Only One Moth- 
er,” by George Cooper; “Which 
Loved Best?” by Joy Allison; “Fa- 
ther,” Selected. 

PICTURES: Madonnas; ‘‘Wash- 
ington on a Visit to His Mother,” 
by Brown; “Cornelia and Her Jew- 
els,” by Elizabeth J. Gardner; 
“Queen Louise and Her Sons,” by 
Steffeck. 

Soncs: Home, Sweet Home; The 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Family Songs and Games for Little Ones, by 
Walker and Jenks; “Mother’s Day”—Songs in 
Season, by George. 

READING: “Helping Father,” found in Art Lit- 
erature First Reader; “Mother’s Riddle,” in Art 
Literature First Reader; “Does Mother Want 
Me?” in Art Literature First Reader; “Some- 
body’s Mother,” by Brine, found in Silver and 
Burdett Third Reader and in various collections 
of poetry. 

HANDWoRK: Cutting and mounting pictures 
for “Our Home Book”; drawing pictures. 

ENGLISH: Playing “book agent” and telling 
about the book. 


Language and Reading Picture Lesson 
By Maude M. Grant 
Blackboard Silent Reading Lesson 


MOTHER cat and five kittens live in the barn, 
The mother cat is gray with black stripes. 

Three of the kittens are gray with black stripes 
like their mother. 

The other two kittens are white. 

They have a snug home in the barn. 

The mother cat catches rats and mice. 

The kittens play in the soft hay. 

Elsa came out to the barn. 

She picked up three of the kittens. 

She is taking them into the house to show them 
to her grandmother. 





Young Kittens 


September 1925 











Teacher’s Story of the Picture 


This picture was painted by an artist named 
Knaus. I think that he must have been fond of 
cats, for he has painted them so well. The little 
girl, too, was probably some little girl whom he 
knew. We shall call this little girl Elsa. [ 
think she is about seven years old. One day she 
went out into her grandmother’s barn, where a 
cat and five little kittens lived. When Elsa saw 
the little kittens last week, their eyes were tight- 
ly closed. Now their eyes are open, and Elsa is 
so delighted that she has picked up three of the 
kittens in her arms and is going to carry them 
into the house to show them to her grandmother, 

Old Tabby, the mother cat, does not quite 
know what to make of it. She does not know 
what Elsa intends to do with the little kittens, 
so she thinks that she will run right along with 
Elsa and see that no harm comes to her babies, 
Elsa is a good, kind little girl. She would not 
hurt the baby kittens. See how carefully she is 
holding them. Three are almost too many for 
her, however. One of them is trying to get 
away and I fear that she cannot hold it much 
longer. 

The mother is what is called a “tiger” cat be- 
cause she is striped like a tiger. Cats and tigers 
belong to the same family. Some of the little 
kittens look like their mother. 

A barn is a fine place for a cat family. There 
is soft hay in the barn. The kittens like to play 
in the hay. They can roll about and not hurt 
themselves. There are rats and 
mice in the barn, too. The mother 
cat catches the rats and mice. 
When the kittens grow larger, the 
mother cat will teach them to catch 
rats and mice for themselves. 


Questions About the Picture 


What is this little girl’s name? 
How old is she? What has she on 
her head? What color do you 
think her hair is? Why? What 
color is her skirt? What color is 
her waist? 

How many kittens has the little 
girls in her arms? What is one 
kitten trying to do? What do you 
see on the floor? How many kit- 
tens do you see? How many are 
playing in the hay? Where do the 
kittens live? 

What color is the mother cat? 
Did you ever see a mother cat 
striped like this one? Does the 
mother cat like to have Elsa take 
her kittens away? Why? 

For what is a barn used? Is this 
an old barn or a new barn? What 
makes you think so? What kind 
of floor has it? What is hay? 
Why do we find hay in barns? 

Is it winter time or summer time 
in the picture? How can you tell? 


“Young Kittens”—A Rhyme 


Elsa went out to the barn one day, 

And found five kittens asleep in 
the hay. 

“The dear little kittens,—I’ll wake 
them,” said she; 

And quickly she picked them up,— 
one—two—three. 


The others awoke, too, and rolled 
on the hay, 

And along’ came the mother cat, 
old Tabby Gray. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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King Arthur’s Round Table as a Project 
By Christine E. Trumbull 


Lincoln School, Kearny, New Jersey 


M* advanced eighth grade was to read “The 

Vision of Sir Launfal.” We prefaced this 
by considerable study of knights, castle life, King 
Arthur and his Round Table, etc. This prepara- 
tory work consisted mostly of special topics, the 
subjects for which were suggested by the pupils 
themselves, because they wondered about these 
things and their ideas were not clear concerning 
them. They enjoyed talking and reading about 
knights, and we used two or three weeks for this 
discussion, as I felt it paid in the interest it 
aroused. 

About the time that we finished the prelude to 
Part I, I asked the class what we could do besides 
just read the poem. We had now reached the 
point where Sir Launfal was to start out in quest 
of the Holy Grail. Interest was increasing, and 
I deemed it the psychological moment to put my 
question. It was suggested that the class make 
the Round Table and seat King Arthur with his 
knights about it. At once I saw possibilities, if 
the pupils were willing to work. They were! The 
boys agreed to make the table and chairs in the 
shop, if the girls would furnish and dress the 
dolls as knights. 

Just at this point we discovered that there were 
still a few things about life in the Middle Ages 
that we did not know. For instance, we needed 
to find out the kind of furniture the people had, 
in order to plan our table and chairs; the clothes 
they wore, to dress our knights properly; their 
food, drinks, and manner of setting the table. 
The necessary information was duly gathered, 
and we had another interesting lesson lasting the 
full forty minutes. 

Happy discovery! One of the boys had lo- 
cated, in a corner drug store, a colored advertise- 
ment of Schrafft’s chocolates. He brought this 
report: “There are knights in it having a feast, 
and it’s so pretty.” I walked past the store one 
day, and sure enough, here was a real find. Made 
of heavy cardboard, and standing about four 
feet high by three and one-half wide, it was just 
the background we required. The druggist prom- 
ised it to us after the holidays. In the interval, 
we studied it from a distance; then came the 
holidays, and finally the prize itself. 

Samples of rich velvet for dressing the 
knights were donated by a boy whose father was 
a traveling salesman. The dolls had been com- 
ing in very slowly, and I was puzzled to know 
how to speed up their appearance. As fast as 
they had been brought in, I had hidden them 
away. So the girls were told that the exhibit 
would not be set up until at least six dolls were 
in. This bit of news brought the desired result 
In fact we soon had not six, but seven. 

On a borrowed card table we spread some 
straw, for we found that carpets were unknown. 
Next our background was set up. By this time 
the table in the shape of a horseshoe was fin- 
ished, and also about fifteen chairs. These were 
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placed and upon them the seven dignified knights 
were seated. At every new arrival of a knight, 
we had many callers in Room 15. For the dolls 
that did not possess hair, a cotton wig was made, 
pasted on and painted, or they wore hats. 
The girls did not all dress their dolls as 
knights. When the promised dolls were in, we 
had King Arthur, Merlin, three pages, and four- 
teen knights. This had been previously ar- 
ranged, for some of the girls had a preference 
as to the characters their dolls should represent. 
On our table when completely set were two 
small baskets of artificial fruit, some real brown 
bread, make-believe meat and vegetables on 
cardboard dishes, wine (vinegar), knives and 
spoons cut out of paper (forks were unknown), 

















King Arthur with His Knights of the Round Table 


two tiny quaint dishes with handles, and three 
candelabra holding three candles each. All 
these things were furnished by different mem- 
bers of the class. 

It might be interesting to note that the King’s 
crown was the top of a perfume bottle which a 
small girl presented long before King Arthur 
even put in an appearance. Later, it was pasted 
on his hair at a jaunty angle. Though rather 
small, it answered very well, was just the right 
shape, and the donor was happy to think she had 
helped. 

Nearly everything was now complete. But we 
discovered that though our feasters had wine, 
there were no mugs from which to drink it, and 
we really needed some high candle holders that 
would be tall enough to stand on the floor and 
reach well above the heads of our knights. An 
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ingenious boy or two supplied all the cups we 
needed by scooping out the center of each of 
several small pieces of wood, hammering a nail 
into the side and turning it to form a handle. 
The candle holders consisted of a long, thin 
wooden stem, one end of which was glued to a 
square base. On the top was fastened an oblong 
piece of wood in which holes had been bored to 
hold three candles. Six of these, placed about 
the table, would, we thought, give our banquet- 
ers plenty of light. 

A rather fierce-looking dog was given a prom- 
inent position on the floor to show that the class 
knew that animals often lived under the same 
roof with the people. 

The following are some of the books we used 
for reference: 

Dawn of American History in Europe (Chaps. 
XI-XII)—William L. Nida. 

King Arthur and His Noble 
Thomas Malory. 

Story of King Arthur and His Knights—How- 
ard Pyle. 

Court of King Arthur—W. H. Frost. 

King Arthur and His Knights—Sidney Lanier. 


Knights—Sir 


A Rainy-Day Word Puzzle 
By A. Bess Clark 


Head of English Department, North High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
"LT RURSDAY and a rainy day! Dick was home 
from school with a cold. What could be 
worse? It might have been much worse, though, 
if Grandfather had not been such a wonderful 
word puzzle maker. 

The warm basement, where Grandfather 
worked at his bench with the most fascinating 
tools, was not such a poor place on a rainy day. 
Grandfather was making a cedar chest for Aunt 
Fan, and all around lay the clean pinkish shav- 
ings. Grandmother came down from the sweet- 
smelling kitchen where she was making fruit 
cakes. She followed Dick after one of his ex- 
cursions upstairs for another handful of rais- 
ins and citron or “just a taste of it now.” 

“Grandfather, tell me a word puzzle,” pleaded 
Dick, chin on hands as he perched on the work 
bench with his feet on a sawhorse. 

“Let’s see—what day of the week is this 
replied Grandfather plying the plane over an 
already very smooth board. 


9» 
. 


“Thursday,” answered Dick. Then he re- 
peated the word slowly—‘Thursday,” for he 
sometimes guessed Grandfather’s ways. “Thurs- 


day. Thurs-day—that word doesn’t have much 
sense, it seems to me.” 

“Well, maybe so, maybe so. Let’s call it 
Thor’s-day, and see whether that helps any,” 
was all Grandfather was ready for yet. 

Thor’s-day didn’t seem to help Dick any. 
possible, he looked even more mystified. 

“A long time ago there were people who had 
never heard of Christianity. They worshipped 
many gods, among whom was one named Thor, 
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the thunder god with the brazen hammer.” 

Dick was beginning to see that Thor’s-day 
might not be such a silly name after all. 

“So fond were these people of their god of the 
thunder that they named a day of the week for 
him—Thor’s-day.” 

“Where did Wednesday come from?” asked 
Dick eagerly, not waiting to see whether there 
was any more to the Thor story. 

Grandfather didn’t mind the change of sub- 
ject, for he liked to have Dick help make the 
word puzzle. “Woden was another god of these 
same people and Wednesday is really Woden’s- 
day. In fact, all the days of the week were 
named long ago for some god or goddess when 
people believed in many gods.” 

“My! It’s certainly raining rain,” came the 
voice of Grandmother from the stairway. “The 
umbrellas drip like colanders, as folks go by.” 

“There’s a funny word!” Dick burst out ex- 
citedly. “Umbrella! Does it mean anything, 
Grandfather ?” 

“What it once meant isn’t what it means to- 
day in the rain,” chuckled Grandfather, stand- 
ing upright from his planing and smiling at 
Dick and Grandmother. ‘Umbrellas must have 
been invented to keep off the sun and later used 
for rain. Umbrella means a little shade. Maybe 
the first little shade was made by holding several 
palm leaves together. I shouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised. Yes, Dick Boy, umbrella certainly does 
mean something. All words do, but it is some- 
times hard to spy out the meaning.” 

Dick didn’t answer, for he was pretty. sure 
he’d never have spied out Thor’s-day and a little 
shade without Grandfather and the rainy day 
and the cold. 


’ 


Commerce and Industry in Asia 
THE PROBLEM METHOD APPLIED 
By Jimmie C. Pace 
Hill Crest School, Ruston, Louisiana 
N°? longer is our geography teaching done by 
requiring the memorization of a quantity of 
facts. Once the facts regarding each country 
stood out in isolated form. The problem method 
does away with isolated facts. To solve a prob- 
lem, comparison and investigation of similar 
situations must be made in many lands. 

The following problem was worked out by a 
seventh grade after studying North America 
and Europe. 

PROBLEM: Why commerce and industry have 
not developed in Asia as in Europe and North 
America. 

PURPOSE: To arouse and create interest in 
the study of Asia. 

1. To show the relation of physical conditions 
te the commerce and industries of the three con- 
tinents. 

2. To locate Asia with reference to zones and 
latitude. 

3. To study the climate with reference to 
products. 

4. To contrast the people and their methods of 
work with those of the United States. 

5. To compare Asia’s commercial relations 
and possibilities with Europe and the United 
States. 

The following outline may be developed in 
class to solve the problem: 


I. LOCATION 


1. How does the location of Asia compare 
with that of North America and of Europe in 
latitude and longitude? 

2. Locate the water boundaries of Asia. Com- 


pare the climate of the water boundaries with 
North America and Europe. 
3. Is the position of Asia an advantage or dis- 
advantage for commerce and manufacturing? 
4. What do the zones have to do with progress 
made by the people? 


II, SIZE 


1. How does the size of Asia compare with 
that of North America and Europe? 

2. Compare Asian gulfs and bays with those 
of North America and Europe, as to size. 

3. Compare the commerce in the several 
groups of islands near Asia with the commerce 
in the island possessions of the United States. 

4, Could its size be a disadvantage for com- 
‘merce and manufacturing? 


III. PHYSICAL FEATURES 


1. The topography of Asia is unique by rea- 
son of the fact that here are found the highest 
mountain ranges, the loftiest peaks, the largest 
table-lands and the most extensive lowlands in 
the world. Most of the surface is high in the 
interior and usually low near the borders. 

2. Compare surface features with North 
America and Europe. 

3. Mountains—Himalaya, Hindu, Kush, Altai, 
Kuenlun. 

4, Plateaus—Tibet, Pamir, Turkestan, Mon- 
golia. Compare altitude with plateaus in North 
America and Europe. 

5. How do mountains usually affect the occu- 
pations and mode of living of the people? 

6. Compare the occupations and commerce in 
the mountainous regions of Asia with the North 
Central States. 

7. Show how the physical conditions of Asia 
separate and affect our problem. 


IV. CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 


1. Does the fact that Asia has such a wide 
range of latitude, longitude, altitude and dis- 
tance from the sea affect the climate and rain- 
fall? Why? How? 

2. Europe and Asia, north of about the thir- 
tieth parallel, are in the belt of westerly winds. 
Note that the distribution of rainfall is very 
similar to that of North America, north of 
Mexico. 

3. What have the three zones had to do with 
the climate? 

4, What have the monsoons, cyclones, and ty- 
phoons of the Indian waters had to do with 
commerce? 

5. In what ways are climate and rainfall im- 
portant in the industries of a country? 


V. COAST LINE 


1. What advantages are found on the coast 
lines of North America and Europe that are not 
found on the coast lines of Asia? 

2. Why have the harbors in North America 
and Europe favored commerce more than the 
harbors in Asia? 

3. Who controls many of the harbors on the 
Eastern coast? Is this an advantage or dis- 
advantage? 


VI. TRANSPORTATION 


1. Compare the seven great river systems of 
Asia with the river systems of Europe and North 
America. 

2. Compare the commerce of the Suez and 
Panama Canals. 

3. What can be said about the number of 
miles of railway as compared with the number 
in the United States? 


4, Is the Trans-Siberian railway as important 
to Siberia as a great trunk line is to the United 
States? 


VII. MINERALS AND FARM PRODUCTS 


1. Compare the production of economic prod- 
ucts with the United States and Europe. 

2. What is raised in Asia that is not raised in 
the United States and Europe? 

8. How do methods of agriculture differ from 
our own? 

4. The following mineral resources may be 
found in Asia: Diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
gold, platinum, silver, tin, copper, iron-ore and 
coal, 

5. If the mines of Asia were developed as 
much as the mines of the United States and 
Europe, what influence would such development 
have upon the commerce and manufacturing of 
Asia? 


VIII. PEOPLE 


1. How does the population of Asia compare 
with that of the United States? Of Europe? 

2. What have the different races had to do 
with the progress of Asia? 

38. Do the Chinese like changes? 
meant by the worship of ancestors? 

4, How has the Caste System of India hin- 
dered progress? 


What is 


IX. COMMERCE 


1. How does Japan’s geographical position 
give her an advantage in Asiatic commerce over 
both England and the United States? 

2. What is the open-door policy? 

3. What effect did the World War have on the 
development of commerce in Asia? 


X. CONCLUSIONS 


(To be reached by children through socialized 
recitations) 


Commerce and industry have not developed as 
much in Asia as in Europe and North America. 
1. Commerce. 

(a) The size is a disadvantage because 
many parts are far from the sea. 

(b) There are but few good harbors and 
navigable rivers. 

(c) The vast population is able to consume 
the agricultural products. 

(d) There are but few good roads or rail- 
roads; in some sections not any. 

(e) The climate and fertility of the soil 
in the southeastern part of the conti- 
nent have caused the majority of the 
people to settle there. 

(f) The surface has divided the people in- 
to groups. 

2. Manufacturing. 

(a) Parts of the continent are overpopu- 
lated. 

(b) The great population uses most of the 
agricultural products for food. 

(c) Poor transportation and lack of ma- 
chinery have hindered the mining of 
coal and iron. ° 

(d) Millions of the people are uneducated 
and cannot become skilled workmen in 
the factories. 

(e) Communication has been difficult be- 
tween the various sections of the con- 
tinent. 

(f) Many of the Chinese do not like chang- 
es because they conflict with the pre- 
vailing religion. ; 

(g) Famines in India hinder industrial 
development. 
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(h) The wealthy inhabitants have failed to 
invest their capital in industries. 

(i) The Caste System in India has dis- 

couraged education and manufactor- 

ing. 


“Painless” History 
AN AID FOR FIFTH GRADE 
By Maude M. Curl 


CHARACTERS 

13 Colonies (13 girls) 
Capt. John Smith 
Miles Standish 


Two children 
Father Time 
Past, Present and Future 


Columbus Lord Baltimore 
Cabot William Penn 
Cartier George Washington 
Hudson Francis Scott Key 


SCENE 

Any stage represented as a schoolroom or liv- 
ing room. Two children seated at table studying 
history. 

COSTUMES 

Have children design these from pictures found 
in history books. 

All characters remain on stage from time of en- 
trance to end of play. 


INTRODUCTION 


First CHILD— 

To me it has ever been a mystery 

Why we are forced to study history. 

I can’t remember, though I study with care, 

Whether Franklin or Adams crossed the Dela- 
ware, 

One fact I know to be certain and true, 

Washington discovered America in fourteen 
ninety-two. 


SECOND CHILD— 
Now you are mistaken, I must here declare, 
’Twas Washington who crossed the Delaware, 
And as to the fact of which you are certain, 
Over that too I must pull the curtain. 
For one of just glory you certainly rob— 
’Twas Columbus who performed that little job. 


First CHILD— 
History’s a nuisance, this seems quite clear; 
I'll stop the study of it right here. 
Wouldn’t it be great if in age and clime 
We could turn back the cycles of old Father 

Time? 

FATHER TIME— 
Now to your service I hasten at last, 
Bringing my Future, my Present and Past. 
The Present is ever your servant and mine, 
But he at this moment shall his post resign 
To the silent, somber, dust-covered Past, 
Who shall yield up his treasures of every cast. 


For you the Past is now made to stray 

Back through the meshes of yesterday 

And bring us a few of my heroes and sages 

He has striven to hide ’neath the dust of the ages; 

Bring us some great men, with deeds they have 
done, 

From Columbus down to our Washington. 


HISTORICAL FIGURES 


CoLUMBUS 


I’m Columbus, born in Italy 

In fourteen thirty-six, as told in history; 
In Genoa I spent many a day 

Watching ships come from far away. 


From China, India and Japan 

Cargoes were brought to Genoa’s strand. 

I sat on the wharves, I thought how fine 
Were adventures beyond the horizon’s line. 


Then Europe became very much annoyed— 
Constantinople was captured, commerce destroyed 
By the cruel, unfeeling, infidel Turk, 

Who was always an adept in destructive work. 








Now in those days it was very true that 
Everyone (’most) believed the earth to be flat; 
But I believed, with a judgment sound, 

That I could prove the earth to be round. 


Eighteen long years I strove to obtain 
Ships to explore the unknown main. 

Then Queen Isabella furnished to me 

The Pinta, the Nina and the Santa Marie. 


The first voyage, with an unwilling crew, 
Was begun August third, fourteen ninety-two. 
On the twelth of October, all dangers o’er, 
We landed on the Island of San Salvador. 


Three times more these shores I found. 

I proved beyond doubt that the earth was round; 
Superstition’s veil I rent in twain, 

Man no longer feared the unknown main. 


CABOT 


After Columbus the way had shown 

All nations explored this land unknown; 
Europe was searching for an all-water way, 
So that cargoes might travel without delay. 


In fourteen ninety-seven I sailed, under command 
To find a passage to India’s strand. 

I anchored off Cape Breton’s shore so bleak, 

But no further then a passage did seek. 


In fourteen ninety-two, my work not o’er, 
Again I visited this unknown shore; 
Great was my glory, great England’s gain, 
To her I had given a new domain. 


CARTIER 
I sailed for the French in fifteen thirty-four, 
In search of a passage to India’s shore, 
I thought that when the St. Lawrence I found 
I could sail with ease the earth around. 


I failed, of course, as you know well 

But from my efforts to France befell 

A claim which delighted the crafty Mars— 

O’er it France and England fought four cruel wars, 


HupsoN 


I’m Henry Hudson. For the Dutch I came— 
I sailed on the river that bears my name, 
Then on to the north to a great bay 

Where I thought to India I had found a way. 





S the thought of this subject needs special 

stress in the minds of the children, it is an 
excellent plan to let them have an active part in 
making the headings. 

Paper cutting is always a fascinating occupa- 
tion, and it is one of the best methods of teach- 
ing form. Supply oblongs of paper just the 
length and width it is desired to make each let- 
ter, and have the pupils cut the letters free-hand. 

This will call for a little careful planning 
on the teacher’s part, 
and if it can be done 
on the blackboard be- 
fore the class, it will 
add greatly to the in- 
terest. : 

First decide how 
much space is to be used 
for the project; next, 
draw with a yardstick 
light lines for the upper 
and lower edges of each 
line of lettering. Then 
determine how wide 
each letter is to be, and 
sketch an oblong where 
‘om letter is to come. 

Now distribute pieces 
of paper the same size 
as these oblongs, and 
have the pupils cut the 
letters. Possibly it will 
be a good plan to let 
each row of pupils cut 
a different letter. 

When all the rows 
have finished, have the 
pupils decide which are 
the best letters. With 
a few touches of paste, 
attach these to the 
blackboard in their re- 
spective places. The 
width of a letter must 
be left between words, 
or it will not be possi- 
ble to read the sen- 
tence. 

More than one col- 
ored paper can be used. 
The first letter of each 
word might be red. 

It always interests 
and helps the pupils to 
realize that there are 
three kinds of letters in 
the alphabet; those 
made of straight lines 
only, like A, L, T; those 





SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 


By Nellie M. Pairpoint 


SAFETY FIRST 


Dow TE Ghances | 
'T LOSE OUT, 





made of straight and curved lines, like B, P, R; 
and those made of curved lines only, like O, C, 


G, Q. 

The letters O, C, G, Q, are all cut like O; then 
one-third is cut from the right-hand side to 
form either C or G; and a tail is added for Q. 
The hardest letter in the alphabet to either cut 
or draw is S; and it can be more easily made if 
the points where the curves touch the outside 
edge of the oblong are first located. 
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I too was mistaken, but ever since then 

My crew would visit the haunts of men; 
’Twas we who amid the Catskills steep 

Caused Rip Van Winkle a twenty years’ sleep. 


THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 
Virginia—1607 
I rose from the grant to the London Company given, 
Settled at Jamestown in sixteen hundred seven, 
That a band of merchants might business lengthen 
And English imperialism strengthen. 


New York—1613 
I’m New York, settled in sixteen thirteen, 
At first I was Dutch as ever was seen; 
Had Stuyvesant ruled in a better way 
I might be New Amsterdam to-day. 


Massachusetts—1620 


I’m Massachusetts of Mayflower fame, 
In sixteen twenty the Pilgrims came 

To escape the King’s avenging rod, 

And establish a freedom to worship God. 


New Hampshire—1623 
I’m New Hampshire, founded in sixteen twenty- 
three; 
The New England Council to Mason granted me, 
The same time that Gorges received a claim 
Which he settled and called the state of Maine. 


Connecticut—1633 
I’m Connecticut who, you will note, 
Objected to giving only churchmen the vote; 
So, “Church and State Separate” as our shield, 
We founded Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield. 


Maryland—1634 
I’m Maryland, given to Lord Baltimore 
Who founded St. Mary on Chesapeake’s shore; 
My assembly was liberal—they passed, ’tis a fact, 
The first religious Toleration Act. 


Rhode Island—1636 


I’m little Rhode Island. Though I’m small 

I always answer my country’s call; 

When Williams from Salem was banished thence, 
My small beginning was called Providence. 


Delaware—1638 
Queen Christina of Sweden, with great care, 
Chartered a South Company of Delaware, 
They founded trading posts which fell into the 
clutch 
Of Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of the Dutch. 


North Carolina—1653 
When Charles the Second came to the throne, 
He chartered a colony which was to be known 
As Carolina, and at Albermarle Sound 
People from Virginia a new home found. 


New Jersey—1664 
The Duke of York granted the land which is there 
Between the rivers Hudson and Delaware, 
To George Carteret and Berkeley, who 
Sold it to become New Jersey in seventeen two. 


South Carolina—1670 
I’m South Carolina where, you see, 
Locke thought to found an aristocracy, 
As part of North Carolina I did fine— 
I became a separate colony in seventeen twenty-nine. 


Pennsylvania—1682 
I’m Pennsylvania, founded in sixteen eighty-two 
By a band of Quakers staunch and true, 
Loyal to a promise written or spoken, 
Their treaty with the Indians was never broken. 


Georgia—1738 - 
I’m Georgia, of the Colonies the very last, 
Yet settlers came to me quite fast; 
I was a refuge where true men could get 
Away from prison and out of debt. 


COLONIES IN CONCERT 
To no British tax would we consent, 
Without a representative in Parliament; 
King George to us became a hindrance, 
Hence our Declaration of Independence. 


Together we fought the Revolution, 
Framed and adopted the Constitution; 
We stand now as we stood then 

A model nation among all men. 


JOHN SMITH 
I’m Captain John Smith; ’twas I who made 
Every man in Virginia take up a spade, 
An axe or a plow and go to work, 
And severely punished any who tried to shirk. 


MILES STANDISH 


I’m Miles Standish, to fear a stranger; 

I was ever eager to face any danger; 

My army stood ready, without greed for gain, 
To fight the Indians with might and main. 


BALTIMORE 


I’m Lord Baltimore who sought to erect 

A quiet retreat for the Catholic sect. 

All religions I welcomed to Maryland’s shore, 
In seventeen twenty I founded Baltimore. 


WILLIAM PENN 


Charles the Second, upon some grounds, 
Owed my father sixteen thousand pounds, 
So when the estate fell to my hand, 

He gave me a tract of America’s land. 


For this new country I had quite a mania, 
And so it was christened Pennsylvania 
By Charles. You may remember that 
To the king I refused to doff my hat, 


Then Europe I flooded with pamphlets that told 

The down-trodden peasants of homes they might 
hold; 

My course in so doing was undoubtedly wise— 

I taught real estate agents to advertise. 


With immigrants plenty and help from Above 
We founded the City of Brotherly Love. 

My greatest desire at length had come true— 
Philadelphia’s the city I bequeathed unto you. 


WASHINGTON 
Upon life’s journey I set out, as possibly you knew, 
Near Virginia’s wide Potomac in seventeen thirty- 
two, 
My boyhood days were pleasant; at the age of 
scarce sixteen 
I started out surveying Lord Fairfax’ land unseen. 


The dangerous days passed swiftly; at twenty-one 
years of age 

I rescued Braddock’s army from the Indians’ cruel 
rage. 

Then times were truly strenuous, the colonies were 
oppressed, . 
Parliament’s selfish trade laws this country quite 

distressed. 


When King George’s cruelty they would no longer 
stand, 

The Continental Congress placed me in chief com- 
mand 

Of the small patriot army; they held, you’ll agree, 

Taxation without Representation was abject 
tyranny. 


The struggle raged for eight long years, 
Then Yorktown ended all our fears, 
Cornwallis surrendered, the work was done, 
The fighting ended in seventeen eighty-one. 


When our ideal of a written law was at length sat- 
isfied, 

And our glorious Constitution was duly ratified, 

Then in my country’s service eight more long years 
I spent— 

In seventeen eighty-nine I became first President. 


FrANcis Scott Kry 


I’m Francis Scott Key; a prisoner was I 
While a banner most glorious I watched in the sky, 
Then wrote the song which ever shall ring 
Through the echoing ages as school children sing. 


(All sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.”) 


Spelling by “Radio” 
By Susan Pollard 


i is always a problem to keep up a keen inter- 
est in spelling. Last spring I thought of a 
plan which has worked out successfully in my 
seventh grade. I have named it “Broadcasting 
by Radio.” 

Divide the class equally. Have a captain on 
each side. Draw a picture of a radio on two 
pieces of cardboard. On either side of the pic- 
ture leave room for a record which should be 
kept daily. 

The object is to see which side can “get” the 
most “stations” each day. Every 100% obtained 
by a pupil is counted as one broadcasting sta- 
tion. 


Gradations in Grading 
By Kathryn G. Woodside 


I HAVE borrowed from college instructors the 

idea of using plus and minus signs in my 
grading of papers. For instance, if a paper in 
spelling or language is particularly good, I mark 
it 100%-+. If another paper is correct but not 
so beautifully executed, I mark it simply 100%. 
Should another one be technically right but slov- 
enly in penmanship, I resort to 100%—, thus 
putting a premium on neatness in a way that is 
understood and appreciated by even young pu- 
pils. 

I use this device on any work, on any occasion, 
at any time, and find it a wonderful incentive to 
neatness and beauty in the child’s manuscript. 
Suppose that a child writes his spelling lesson 
beautifully but misses one of his eight words— 
one that he really knows how to spell—through a 
slip not of tongue but of pen. He figures that 
his grade will be seven-eights of 100%, and it 
consoles him a little to get the 8712%-+, because 
the plus is a recognition of his meticulous care in 
penmanship. Sometimes, too, the meticulous 
care he used in writing is what caused the slip 
of the quill. 

Fractions in grading? Yes, I use them, espe- 
cially on lists of spelling words. For one reason, 
to do so provides a practical application of what 
my children are learning from day to day in 
arithmetic. 


An Adventure of Mr. White Blood 
Corpuscle 
By Edith Barry 


M® WHITE BLOOD CORPUSCLE is a po- 
liceman who patrols Vein and Artery 
streets in the city called Our Body. Usually he 
is not busy but strolls along, stopping to chat 
with his brother, Mr. Red Blood Corpuscle, as 
he delivers a load of oxygen to Mrs. Body Cell, 
or he may pass the time of day with Mr. Plate- 
let, the traffic cop. 

One day the message came that the fierce 
Bacteria Tribe were invading a part of the 
town. Hastily he gathered other policemen 
and rushed to the spot to battle with the van- 
dals. For a time the robber tribe were too 
strong for them so a message was sent io 
Lymph Node Street and fresh recruits hurried 
to the scene, while the Lymph Node Sergeant 
watched carefully to prevent the robbers 
slipping by to injure other parts of the city. 
Finally, the Bacteria Tribe were overcome and 
Mr. White Blood Corpuscle returned to his 
home in the Blood Stream District; but not 
until he had received a medal from Mr. Brain, 
the mayor. 
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When We Hear the Schoci 
Bell Ring in the Fall 


By Mrs. Effie Crawford 
Tune: “Darling Nellie Gray” 


When September days are with us, 
and vacation time is o’er, 
We are ready then and waiting for 
the call; 
For we know the time is nearing, and 
we love it more and more, 
When we hear the school bells ring 
in the fall. 


Chorus— 
When we hear the school bells ring, 
then how happily we’ll sing, 
For we'll greet again our teachers, 
chums, and all. 
We will haste to school away, after 
all our summer’s play, 
When we hear the school bells ring 
in the fall. 


All the joyous days of summer we 
have spent in childish play, 
And many happy hours we now re- 
call, 
But we see our duty clearly, and are 
waiting for the day 
When we hear the school bell ring 
in the fall. 
—Chorus 


Goldenrod 
By Ella Kirk Jelliffe 


With autumn comes Sir Goldenrod, 
So soldierly and tall, 

And as you pass he’ll gravely nod, 
Feathered cap and all. 


In royal gold he’s gayly decked, 
His plume all waved and curled; 
He stands a sentinel erect 
And gazes on the world. 


He stalks the road, patrols the field, 
Encamps in meadows fair. 

His flaming sword and brazen shield 
Do duty everywhere. 


Around him lie the sleeping flowers, 
In tents of green and brown, 

While through the lonely, quiet hours 
He paces up and down; 


Till, sentry duty nobly done, 

He, too, rests ’neath the snow,— 
A coverlet by nature spun, 

To shield from wintry foe. 


The School Bell 
By Blaine C. Bigler 


Hear the school bell with its song, 
Ding-dong — ding-dong. 

Hear the deep notes rise and fall, 

While the south winds lilt and call, 

Calling, calling all day long, 
Ding-dong — ding-dong; 

Merry, merry, is its song,— 

Ding-dong. 


Hear the merry school bell ring, 
Dong-ding — dong-ding. 

Calling us to work once more, 

From the hill and plain and shore; 

But we love to hear it sing, 
Dong-ding — dong-ding; 

Love to hear its rhythmic swing,— 

Dong-ding. 
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Seed-ships 
By Maude Wood Henry 


In autumn all the little seeds 

Of trees and flowers and wayside weeds 
Start off upon their journeying, 
Home hunting for the coming spring. 


The seeds of dock and milkweed float, 
Fach like a tiny, elfin boat, 

While, like balloonists at a fair, 
The dandelions sail the air. 


On parachutes the thistles fly, 
Asters and goldenrod skim by; 

In fairy argosies the seeds 

Fare forth from all the wayside weeds. 


The seeds of elm and maple trees 
Have wings and fly off with the breeze; 
A jolly way for seeds to find 

A piece of ground quite to their mind. 


Song of Labor 


Oh, sing a song of labor, 
Of service kind and true, 
Of many hands so willing, 
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Two Ways 
By Elsie M. Fowler 


I read that far in China land 
The little girls and boys 

Are liked best by their teacher 
When they study with much noise. 


And yet, here in America, 
My teacher says to me, 
“The only way to study well 

Is very silently.” 


Of course my teacher knows, and yet 
It’s hard to understand 

Why what is very dreadful here 
Is right, in China land. 


Dad 


By Annie Winfrey Meek 


It always makes me very glad 

To talk a bit about my Dad 
Because hee is so kind and true. 
He tells me how he used to do 
When he was little once like me— 
And of the man he hopes I’ll be; 
But I always have this to say, 
That when I do grow up some day 
I’m going to try to be like Dad 





To work for me, for you. 


And help make little boys be glad. 
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The words of the poem are reprinted by permission from For Days and Days by Annette Wynne. Copy- 


right, 1919, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. Book 


rights reserved. 


















September 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Oh, I know it is September, for the 
grass is turning brown, 

And each tree is looking faded in its 
well-worn summer gown, 

The nuts are hanging heavy, waiting 
for the magic frost, 

And the air seems very hazy, sighing 
for the summer lost. 


Oh, I know it is September, for the 
corn is turning gold, 

And the ears are hanging downward, 
waiting for the winter’s cold; 

And the rustle of the cornstalks has 
a weird, uncanny sound, 

While the pumpkins and the squashes 
lie ripened on the ground. 


Oh, I know it is September, for the 
milkweed down has flown, 

And the goldenrod has silvered till 
its age cannot be known; 

And the sumac is all scarlet, and the 
elderberries blue 

Hang and drop their heavy fruitage, 
now that summer days are through. 


Ch, I know it is September, for the 
the birds are leaving now, 

They well know the -summer’s over, 
though I cannot tell you how. 

The hay is stacked and ready for the 
winter time to be, 

Oh, I know it is September, dearest 
month to me. 


Oh, I know it is September, for you 
hear the distant bell 

Ringing out across the country, of the 
school days it would tell; 

See the troops of happy children, laugh- 
ing on their homeward way, 

Joyous at their tasks well rendered at 
the closing of the day. 


Carelessness 
By S. C. Coler 


My ghastly acts are well known every- 
where; 

My victims are the rich, the poor,. the 
young, the fair; 

More deadly I than armies of the 
world; 

By me each year vast millions to their 
fate are hurled; 

In unseen places everywhere I hurk; 

Like thief and robber stealthily I work; 

No Hun so fiercé, no Viking half so 
bold; 

I love surprise, I love to make the 
blood run cold; 

My blighting breath is spread the world 
around; 

In air, on land, beneath the sea, and 
underground; 

Each day the press recounts the things 
I do, 

And each investigation 
true; 

A billion dollars yearly I destroy; 
The wail of widows and of orphans is 
my joy; 

I know no bounds, I fear no prison 
wall; 

My universal fame is on the lips of all; 

I boast with pride, my ruthless deeds 
confess; 

I have no nom-de-plume, my name is 
Carelessness. 
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The Fight for Health 
By Mrs. B. H. Blalock 


CHARACTERS 


THE MAyor 

THE LEADING CITIZEN 

THE BUTCHER 

THE BAKER 

THE CANDLESTICK MAKER 

GENERAL HEALTH 

Rep Cross NURSE 

EIGHT LITTLE GIRLS REPRESENTING: 
Fresh Air Cleanliness 
Nourishing Food Good Habits 
Exercise Cheerfulness 
Rest Sanitary Surroundings 
The characters are dressed in cos- 

tumes appropriate to their respective 

occupations. The Eight Little Girls 

may merely wear placards across the 

front of their dresses on which is 

printed the name of what each rep- 

resents. 


Time—Present 
Place—Our Town 
Scene—A mass meeting of citizens. 


LEADING CITIZEN— 
An enemy is stalking about through 
the land 
And smiting our citizens on every 
hand. 
Mayor— : 
And what is the name of this foe, if 
you please? 
LEADING CITIZEN— 
He goes by the unpleasant name of 
Disease. 
Mayor— 
And what shall we do with this un- 
welcome foe? 
BUTCHER— 
We must smite him, and fight him, 
and cause him to go. 
Mayor— 
And who will our general be in 
this cause? 
BAKER— 
General Health, who has helped us 
in all of our wars. 
(All cheer: “Hurrah for Health! 
Hurrah for Health!) 
CANDLESTICK MAKER— 
What are the weapons we’ll use in 
this fight, 
To drive out the foe and put him to 
flight? 
GENERAL HEALTH— 
The first that we’ll use is the air, 
fresh and pure, 
A weapon that’s tested and worthy 
and sure. 
The sunshine comes 
weapon that’s given 
As freely as any from bounteous 
Heaven. 
(Indicates “Fresh Air,” who steps for- 
ward and bows.) 
Another that’s always unfailing and 
good 
Is plenty of wholesome and nourish- 
ing food. ‘ 
(Indicates “Nourishing Food,” 
» steps forward and bows.) 
Exercise does its part in the fray, 
We must use—not abuse—it every 
day. 
(Indicates “Exercise,” who steps for- 
ward and bows.) 
Another that’s good, really one of 
the best, 


with it—a 


who 
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Is plenty of undisturbed repose, or 
rest. 
(Indicates “Rest,” who steps forward 
and bows.) 

Cheerfulness, too, and a merry heart 

Will help us out and do a great part. 
(Indicates “Cheerfulness,” who steps 

forward and bows.) 

Good Habits are weapons to use in 

this fight, 

To drive out the foe and put things 

right. 

(Indicates “Good Habits,” who steps 
forward and bows.) 
Cleanliness, too, is a wonderful aid 
And helps if we use it in making a 

raid. 
(Indicates “Cleanliness,” who bows.) 

Healthful Surroundings, the last 

we cite, 

Are as worthy as any to use in this 

fight. 
(Indicates “Healthful Surroundings,” 
who steps forward and bows.) 
ALL— 

Hurrah, hurrah, 

We sound the call to war! 

We'll rid our land 

On every hand 

Of the enemy, Disease. 

(Weapons now present themselves 
to General Health, coming forward 
two and two in order given.) 

FRESH AIR AND Foop— 

We’re ready to work, 

None of us will shirk, 


If Health will be our leader. : 


EXERCISE AND REST— 

We’ve set our hearts 

To do our parts, 

If Health will be our leader. 
CHEERFULNESS AND Goop HABITS— 

We'll all join in, 

The fight to win, 

If Health will be our leader. 


Dongs, Plays and Recitations 


CLEANLINESS AND SANITARY SURROUND- 
INGS— 
This deadly foe, 
Disease, must go, 
For Health will be our leader. 


ALL— 
Hurrah, hurrah; 
We sound the call to war! 
We'll rid our land 
On every hand 
Of the enemy, Disease. 


Mayor— 

In ridding the land of Disease’s 
curse, 

A wonderful help is the Red Cross 
Nurse. 

I think she can give us some sound 
instructions, 

And we can all make our own de- 
ductions, 


1st NuRSE— 

If we would be physically healthy 
and strong, 

And happy as birdies the whole day 
long, 

We must open our windows and 
breathe the fresh air, 

And feed upon wholesome and nour- 
ishing fare. 


2np NuRSE— 

We must exercise often—of course 
we must rest; 

If we’re regular in it—why, that is 
best. 

We must wash our hands and brush 
our teeth, 

Up and down and underneath. 


38RD NURSE— 
Good Habits and Healthful Sur- 
roundings 
Will cause Disease to flee. 
Water and Soap are plentiful, 
Sunshine and air are free! 


4TH NuRSE— 
We must keep our hearts cheerful, 
Our bodies quite clean, 
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And then old Disease germs 
Will never be seen. 

ALL— 

Hurrah, hurrah, 

We sound the call to war! 

We'll rid our land 

On every hand 

Of the enemy, Disease. 


A Good Health Song 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


Tune: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 


Boys and girls all march along, 

Into Good Health Town to-day, 

Over hill and dale we all will march 
away; 

We are happy, we declare, 

As we gather everywhere, 

And we’re seeking Good Health 

As we sing and say: 


Chorus— 

Hark, hark, hark we all are singing, 

In the good outdoors we play; 

So we sing a merry song, 

As we all are marching on,— 

On the playground we will spend our 
holiday. 


II 
Happy are we, every one, 
As we sing our Good Health Song, 
We will exercise outdoors in work and 
play, 
And we know that it is right 
To raise windows up at night,— 
To the Good Health Army 
Let us all belong. 
—Chorus 


Health Rhymes 
By Ruth M. Lewis 


For BREAKFAST 


Eat some cereal, 
Drink some milk, 

And you will feel 
As fine as silk. 


For DINNER 


Potatoes, vegetables and fish 
Surely make a tasty dish; 

Eat all these at dinner table 

And finish with some fruit, if able. 


For SUPPER 


Eat some soup, 

Some buttered bread, 
Fruit and cocoa 

Or milk instead. 


OPPORTUNITY 


If you keep well, 

How can you tell 

What opportunities may come your 
way? 

If you keep strong, 

It won’t be long 

Till your employer will come and say, 

“T like men strong, 

I like men true, 

A better job is waiting for you.” 


BATHS 


A hot bath, a cold bath, 

A shower bath, a sponge bath, 

Any of these kinds are better than 
none.. 

A tub bath, a lake bath, 

A warm bath, a cool bath, 

Don’t let a week go by with less than 





one. 
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Good Health 
By Mrs James E. Scott 
An exercise for the Primary Grades 


Each child holds the letter with 
which his verse begins. The last child 
has the words Goop HEALTH on his 
card. 


First CHILD— 
G is for Green things like spinach 
and kale, 
That give us blood, healthy and 
red; 
They help make our bodies so hearty 
and hale, 
That never are we ill in bed. 


SecoND CHILD— 
O stands for Oranges, juicy and 
sweet, 
Which make me the best kind of 
food; 
I eat one for breakfast. with my 
cream of wheat, 
And get needed iron in my blood. 


THIRD CHILD— 
O is for Oatmeal, a cereal fine 
For growing young children like 


me; 

Well-cooked it’s delicious—I never 
do whine 

When oatmeal for breakfast I see. 


FourTH CHILD— 
D stands for Health Drink, hot cocoa 
or milk, . 
In place of both coffee and tea, 
Or maybe it’s Postum, for that’s fine 
as silk 
As a drink for both you and me. 


FirtH CHILD— 
H stands for Hours of sleep I must 
take; 
I need ten each night to repair 
The broken-down cells which work 
and play make,— 
While asleep I must breathe good 
fresh air. 


SIxTtH CHILD— 
E is for Exercise taken each day, 


To strengthen my muscles, you 
know; 
My blood faster flows, my spirits are 
gay, 


My skin has a healthier glow. 


SEVENTH CHILD— 


A, without question, stands for 
Fresh Air, 
To breathe both at day time and 
night, 
My windows are open on dark days 
or fair, 


Because in pure air I delight. 


EIGHTH CHILD— 
Lis for Light, the sun’s golden rays, 
That kill the bad germs of disease, 
I play in the sunshine every bright 
day, 
And thus the good health fairies 
please. 


NintH CHILD— 
T is my Teeth kept shining and 
white, 

And free from the germs of decay, 
Each morning I clean them, and also 
each night, 

For that is the healthiest way. 
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| TENTH CHILD— 
| H is for Habit of thinking pure 

| thoughts; 
It may stand for happiness too, 
For if we form habits of health as 

we ought, 
We’re happy in all that we do. 


ELEVENTH CHILD— 
Good Health is our slogan, and daily 
we strive 
Each rule to observe, that we may 
In heart, mind, and body be strongly 
alive, 
And help all to live the right way. 


A Toothbrush Song 


By Laura Rountree Smith 
Tune: “Hold the Fort” 


In September, do remember, 
Good Health Fairies say, 

In September, do remember, 
Brush your teeth each day; 

Brush them in the morning early, 
Make them nice and white, 

Brush them shining, clean and pearly, 
Morning, noon, and night. 


In September, do remember, 
Brush your teeth with care, 

In September, do remember, 
White teeth look so fair; 

Good Health lessons we are learning, 
Marching up and down, 

Honest ways of Health we’re earning, 
Sing of Toothbrush Town. 


In September, do remember, 
Keep your body sweet, 

In September, do remember, 
Toothbrush songs repeat; 

Brush your teeth each night and 

morning 

Both inside and out, 

With our toothbrush we give warning, 
We put germs to rout. 


Health Rules in Rhyme 
By Mary M. Allen 


Four and twenty white teeth standing 
in a row, 

It’s my task to keep them just as white 
as snow. 

I brush them every day, with water 
pure and clean,— 

I am sure you will say they’re the 
prettiest you’ve seen. 





Rub a dub, dub, let’s get in a tub, 
And take a hot bath every week. 
Use plenty of soap, on the task do not 

mope, 
If cleanliness and good health you 
seek, 


Sing a song of deep breaths, 
Ten or more each day, 
This will drive diseases 
Of the lungs away. 


Robin and Richard were two lazy men, 

They stayed in bed till the clock struck 
ten, 

They always would sit up very late, 

And never, like us, went to bed at 
eight. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To get some nice fresh water; 
They drank four glasses every day, 
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True Cleanliness 
By Florence Hutchins McLain 


Have you heard about the Health 
Week, 

Each year, in all our schools? 

We celebrate by learning lots 
Of Hy-gi-en-ic Rules. 

The nurse and teachers talk about 
Nu-tri-tion and Hy-giene, 

For we must keep our hands and heads 
And teeth and bodies clean. 

And we must drink a lot of milk, 
And chew our food just so, 

And get our Vitamines each day 
If we expect to grow. 


They tell us all the Ought-to-do’s, 
The Got-to-do’s, and Don'ts, 

And show us how to choose between 
The Will-do’s and the Wont’s. 

It’s very interesting, and 
My mother likes it, too— 

But still, she says, there’s one thing 

more 

She wishes they would do. 

Bright, shining faces are a joy, 
When teacher taps the bell— 

But Mother wants to see each mind 
A cleanly one, as well. 


She says, when hands get dirty, why, 
It isn’t any trick 

To take warm water, soap, and cloth, 
And wash ’em just as quick! 

But, if an ugly, unclean thought 
Should creep inside your mind— 

It’s quite another matter, boy, 
To get that out, you’ll find! 

It leaves a horrid-looking stain, 
All smudgy-like, and mean— 

I’d hate to be all dirt inside 
When face and hands were clean! 


My mother says: “Think bright, clean 
thoughts, 

And let them fill your mind, 

And then there won’t be room to spare 
For any other kind.” 

Some women-folks can’t drive a nail, 
Or so I’ve heard it said; 

But Mother always makes a hit 
Right spang! upon the head. 

And I’m so jolly sure she knows 
Just what she is about, 

I’m going to see that I am clean 
Inside as well as out! 


Recipe for an Appetite 
By Alice Cary 


My lad who sits at breakfast 
With forehead in a frown, 
Because the chop is under-done, 
And the fritter over-brown— 


Just leave your dainty mincing, 
And take, to mend your fare, 
A slice of golden sunshine, 
And a cup of the morning air. 


And when you have eaten and drunk, 
If you want a little fun, 

Throw by your jacket of broadcloth, 
And take an uphill run. 


And what with one and the other 
You will be so strong and gay, 
That work will be only a pleasure 
Through all the rest of the day. 


And when it is time for supper, 
Your bread and milk will be 
As sweet as a comb of honey. 





And were healthy ever after. 








Will you try my recipe? 















As Mr. Clean Sees It 


By Noel Flaurier 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Mr. Clean—Well dressed, hair 
combed, spick and span in every way, 
and standing in very erect posture. 

Mr. Careless—Wears a dirty, ragged 
shirt or sweater, has tousled hair, 
dirty face, carries hands in pockets, 
and stands, slouching attitude, hang- 
ing head.) 

Mr. CLEAN— 

My name is Mr. Clean because 
I am so spick and span, 

I try to keep as shining and 
As spotless as I can. 

Mr. CARELESS (yawning and stretch- 

ing)— 
Aw! what’s the use? That’s all 
a joke, 
It really makes me tired; 
I wouldn’t scrub and brush and 
comb, 
Not even were I hired. 
Mr. CLEAN— 
Well, I find keeping clean is just 
One way of keeping healthy, 
There’s nothing else that’s worth 
so much, 
Not even though you’re wealthy. 
Mr. CARELESS— 
Aw! that’s all talk. I don’t believe 
That just a little dirt 
On face and clothes and ears and 
hair 
Will really, truly hurt. 
Mr. CLEAN— 
I’m glad I’m forming habits now, 
For all the years to come. 
I like to feel I’m looking great, 
Instead of like a “bum.” 


Mr. CARELESS— 

Aw! that won’t get you anywhere 
It’s only all a trouble, 

And, anyway, it’s just like work, 
While my playtime is double. 

Mr. CLEAN— 

When we are men and grown up, 
I think that then you'll see 

That you had better started right 
A-keeping clean with me. 

(Mr. Clean goes out. Mr. Careless 
looks after him with puzzled frown on 
face.) 

Mr. CARELESS— 

Now, what do you think of a boy 
like that? 
All bosh!—and yet, you know, 
I sort of like the way he looks, 
All spick and span just so. 


I guess I’ll find a comb and brush, 
And soap—about three bars— 
And then my clothes and all of me 
I’ll scrub to beat the cars. 
(Marches off with head up and shoul- 
ders erect.) 


Little Boy Blue 


Little Boy Blue, run, brush your teeth, 
Brush them on top and underneath; 
If you don’t brush them three times a 
day, 
It won’t be long till they decay. 
The dentist will then have them to fill, 
And Father will have a great big bill; 
So whether at work or whether at play, 
Don’t fail to brush them three times a 
day. 
Selected. 
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The Spirit of the American 
Constitution 


By Gertrude L. Ermatinger and 
Almira K. Donaldson 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This little play does not 
pretend to give an exact historical reproduction 
of the making of the Constitution. It does 
aim, however, to catch the spirit of the situa- 
tion; to give to the boys and girls a sense of 
the difliculty and enormity of the undertaking 
before this convention; to vitalize the study of 
this bit of their history work; to arouse an emo- 
tion of their responsibility to cherish and sup- 
port this great achievement of our forefathers, 
the Constitution of the United States. 


CHARACTERS 


George Washington, President of 
the Convention ; 

Benjamin Franklin, The Sage of 
the Convention 

James Madison, The Father of the 
Constitution 

William Jackson, The Secretary of 
the Convention 

Charles Pinckney 

Nathaniel Gorham 

Daniel Carroll 

A Northern Gentleman 

A Southern Gentleman 

The American Constitution 

Every Citizen 

Justice 

Education 

Pilgrim 

Monk 

Quaker 

Hebrew 

Soldier 

Sailor 

Any number of colonial delegates, 
immigrants, little children, colored 
people, men and women from various 
walks in life, such as the farmer, the 
merchant, the poor mother, etc. 


COSTUME SUGGESTIONS 

The delegates should of course ap- 
pear in colonial costume. If this is 
too difficult to attempt, let the boys 
wear white stockings with low shoes, 
knickers and white blouses, and long 
capes that may be borrowed from 
their mothers and sisters. White cot- 
ton wadding in sheet form can be made 
into wigs. Education may wear a col- 
lege cap and gown or a white Grecian 
gown; she carries a torch. Justice 
wears a white Grecian gown and is 
shown blindfolded, holding _ scales. 
The Children and those representa- 
tives of various walks in life wear 
street clothes; the Sailor and Soldier 
appear in uniform. For the Pilgrim, 
white cuffs and collar on dark knicker 
suit will do. The Quaker, Hebrew, and 
Monk should be dressed in character- 
istic costume. For the immigrants, 
folk costumes representing various 
countries may be worn. Often the 
children can supply these. The var- 
iety of type, and color in costuming 
will add much to the ensemble. Try 
to get very little children into the 
group with Education. 
pattern companies can supply models 
for most of the costumes, and histor- 
ies and geographies will also’ be help- 
ful. The Spirit of the American Con- 
stitution wears a white Grecian 
gown, with over-drape, and a Liberty 
Cap of red, white and blue. 


SceNE I 


Time—The period of drafting the 
Constitution, May to September, 1787. 


The various | 
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that is necessary to complete the work. 

Setting—Meeting room of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, Philadelphia. 
At the center up stage (back) is a 
slightly raised platform on which is a 
large table or desk and a chair for the 
chairman, George Washington. Di- 
rectly in back on the wall is a large 
copy of a landscape showing sunrise. 
At the right of platform is a smaller 
table for the secretary, Mr. Jackson. 
Seats or desks are arranged irregu- 
larly in a semicircle for the various 
delegates. A few chairs should be va- 
cant, showing that some delegates 
have left the Convention. 

As the curtain rises, some of the 
delegates are entering, others are in 
their seats, and still others are in 
groups conversing. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (raps for or- 
der and the delegates take their 
places)—Gentlemen, I call this meet- 
ing to order. Because of the pressure 
of time, and since we accomplished 
nothing yesterday, we will omit the 
roll call and the minutes of yester- 
day’s meeting. We will proceed at 
once to take up the unfinished busi- 
ness. When we adjourned yesterday, 
the question before the table was, 
“How shall we count the slaves?” 

CHARLES PINCKNEY (rising) — Mr. 
President. 

WasHINGTON—Mr. Pinckney. 

PINCKNEY— The _ gentleman from 
Massachusetts said that the slaves 
should not be counted for representa- 
tion, as they are “property” in the 
South, and not people. He said that 
they have no more right to be counted 
than his horses and cattle. 

NATHANIEL GORHAM (jumping to 
his feet)—Mr. President, I object. 
The gentleman from South Carolina 
misquotes me. I said, “If the slaves 
are people for representation, they are 
people for taxation.” 

DANIEL CARROLL (jumping to his 
feet)—Evidently the North does not 
object to heavy taxes for the South. 

A NORTHERN GENTLEMAN (excited- 
ly)—The South wants the North to 
pay the taxes. 

A SouTHERN GENTLEMAN (rising 
quickly and excitedly)—Perhaps the 
North wants to regulate the slave 
trade! 

(Many jump to their feet; cries of 
“Mr. President!” “Here, here!” “I 
object!” are heard and a heated hub- 
bub ensues. Washington raps in vain 
for order. Finally his rap is heeded.) 

WASHINGTON—Gentlemen, you are 
out of order. Mr. Pinckney has the 
floor. 
(All Mr. Pinckney resume 
their seats.) 

PINCKNEY—Mr. President, I main- 
tain that the slaves should not be 
counted for taxation; but because 
they are human beings, they should be 
counted for representation. 

FRANKLIN (rising)—Mr. President. 

WASHINGTON—Mr. Franklin. 

FRANKLIN — Gentlemen, “we are 
here to consult, not to contend. When 
a broad table is to be made and the 


except 


| edges of the planks do not fit, the ar- 


During the first scene the stage is | tist takes a little from both and makes 
darkened to show the lapse of time | a good joint. 


In like manner, both 
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sides here must part from some of 
their demands in order to make a good 
union.” (He sits down.) 
WASHINGTON (rising) —We have 
been meeting here daily for the last 
several weeks and we have accom- 
plished nothing. This meeting was 
called by the Congress of Confedera- 
tion for the sole and express purpose 
of revising the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. We have found this utterly im- 
possible. Disaster faces our country 
unless we act and act quickly. Ene- 
mies threaten us on every side. Great 
Britain and Spain refuse to live up to 
their part of the treaty of 1783 be- 
cause we do not live up to our part. 
It is impossible for us to meet our ob- 
ligations, because we have no power 
to enforce the treaties and laws we 
make. But greater enemies than these 
are the jealousy, hatred, and strife 
among our own people. Can we won- 
der at this, when we, the trusted rep- 
resentatives of our states, cannot 
agree, but bicker and quarrel over un- 
important details? Delegates are 
leaving daily. This morning some of 
our states are not even represented. 
Of the New York delegation only our 
junior member, Mr. Hamilton, still 
remains. Our present government is 
a rope of sand. We are helpless. 
Something must be done. The fact 
that we are trying to establish a new 
form of government meets with disap- 
proval. Some of you still fear the 
displeasure of the people if we do this. 
On the other hand, “if, to please the 
people, we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we afterward de- 
fend our work? Let us raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and the honest 
can repair. The event is in the hand 
of God.” (Short pause.) 
FRANKLIN (rises and addresses the 
chair) —Mr. President. 
WASHINGTON—Mr. Franklin. 
FRANKLIN— Mr. President, “the 
small progress we have made after 
four or five weeks’ close attention and 
continual reasoning with each other, 
our different sentiments on almost 
every question, is a melancholy proof 
of the imperfection of the human un- 
derstanding. We indeed seem to feel 
our own want of political wisdom, since 
we have been running all about in 
search of it. We have gone back to 
ancient history for models of govern- 
ment and examined the _ different 
forms of those republics which now no 
longer exist; and we have viewed 
modern states all around Europe but 
find none of their constitutions suita- 
ble in our circumstances. I have lived, 
sir, a long time; and the longer I live 
the more convincing proofs I see of 
this truth, that God governs in the af- 
fairs of men. And, if a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without His no- 
tice, is it probable that an empire can 
rise without His aid? We have been 
assured, sir, in the Sacred Writings 
that except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it. I 
firmly believe this; I also believe with- 
out God’s aid we shall succeed in this 
political building no better than the 
builders of Babel; we shall be divided 
by our little partial and local inter- 
ests, our project will be confounded, 
and we ourselves shall become a re- 
proach and a byword down to future 
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ages. I therefore beg leave to move: 
That hereafter prayers imploring the 
assistance of Heaven and its blessing 
on our deliberations to be held in this 
assembly every morning before we pro- 
ceed to business, and that one or more 
of the clergy of this city be requested 
to officiate in that service.” Gentle- 
men, let us pray. 

(All bow heads reverently. After 
a short pause the stage is darkened 
or curtains closed for a few seconds, to 
show lapse of time necessary to com- 
plete the work of the Convention.) 

MapIson (standing and holding the 
finished document in his hands)— 
Gentlemen, after four months of un- 


' ceasing labor and sleepless nights we 


are ready to sign this document and 
submit it to our states. Let us recom- 
mend it to them as the only Ship of 
State to carry this country over the 
sea of turmoil to the harbor of peace 
and prosperity. Here (pointing to doc- 
ument) rests our only hope that our 
country shall become great among the 
nations of the world. (He sits down.) 

WASHINGTON (rising)—Gentlemen, 
before we sign this Constitution let us 
thoughtfully weigh our purpose in 
making it. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Madison, will read that 
purpose. 

MADISON (rises and reads the pre- 
amble)—We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America. 

WaSHINGTON—Gentlemen, on_ this 
the seventh day of September, in the 
year of our Lord 1787, let those who 
approve sign this constitution. 

(Washington signs, and as various 
states are called, their delegates sign. 
The exact order and number signing 
are given. This may be varied.) 
ORDER OF SIGNING THE CONSTITUTION 

George Washington, President, and 
Deputy from Virginia. 

New Hampshire—John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gilman. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel 
Rufus King. 

Connecticut—William Samuel John- 
son, Roger Sherman. 

New York —Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey—William Livingston, 
David Brearley, William Paterson, 
Jonathan Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris, George 


Gorham, 


Clymer, Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared 
Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouverneu! 
Morris. 


Delaware—George Read, Gunning 
Bedford, Jr., John Dickinson, Richard 
Bassett, Jacob Broom. 

Maryland—James McHenry, Daniel 
of St. Thomas Jenifer, Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madi- 
son, Jr. 

North Carolina—William Blount, 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, Hugh Wil 
liamson. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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cost of protection. 


membership in the T. C. U.” 
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it immediately.” 


_ $50 a Month when you are totally disabled 

by accident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an estab- 
lished hospital. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent and $1000 for accidental death in an 
automobile disaster. 


U. to every teacher not now a member. 
you under no obligation whatever. 


759 T. C. U. Building 


To the T. C. U., 759 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


story and booklet of testimonials. 





When misfortune comes in the form of Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine—interrupting your salary when you need it most— 
that’s when the T. C. U. umbrella means a lot. 
Even when the sun is shining and there seems to be nothing to worry about to- 
day, the feeling of security that T. C. U. protection affords is worth the slight 
} Read what B. Margaret Owens, Franklin, Nebr., says: 
advertisement of protection under an umbrella is certainly true, only it doésn’t tell 
all. The wonderful sense of financial security in case of sickness means more to me 
than I could possibly express in words. 


“I have not been sick for two years, and know a big lot is due to the knowledge of my 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
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But when misfortune does come, that’s when T. C. U. protection means so much. As 
Hilda S. Symons, Long Beach, Calif., wrote: “In less than two weeks after I had made my 
claim I received my check. I am reminded of your rainy day umbrella. 
when I received my check. Nevertheless, I was so pleased that I ventured forth and cashed 


It was a rainy day 


Let the T. C. U. Help Pay Your Doctor, Your Nurse 
and Your Board Bill When You Are Sick 


$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for ac- 
cidental loss of life. These indemnities 
are increased 10 per cent for each consecu- 
tive annual renewal of the policy for not 
to exceed five years. 

Doubles these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steam- 
boat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other bene- 
fits after your policy has been maintained 
in force for one year. 


Policies with increased benefits 
those enjoying larger incomes. 


issued to 


We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. 
Just sign, clip and mail the coupon. 


It will place 
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Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Send me the whole 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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South Carolina—John Rutledge, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Charles 
Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia—William Few, 
Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 

FRANKLIN (as the last delegate 
signs, pointing to the picture of sun 
behind President’s desk)—“I have, 
often and often, in the course of the 
session, and the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that behind the President, without 
being able to tell whether it was rising 
or setting, but now, at length, I have 
the happiness to know that it is a ris- 
ing and not a setting sun.” 


Scene II 
Time—To-day. 
Setting—Everywhere in America. 

An exterior or interior scene may be 
used. In the center, up stage, is a 
raised platform on which a girl rep- 
resenting the Constitution stands; 
back of her is a large American flag 
held by the school’s standard bearer; 
to her left is a soldier; and at her 
right, a sailor. These are guardians 
of the Constitution; down stage, left, 
is a group showing Education holding 
aloft her torch and surrounded by 
little children both poor and rich, 
slightly up left stage is another group 
portraying Justice with her scales, 
and people from all classes; down 
right is a group composed of a Pil- 
grim, Monk, Quaker, and Hebrew; 
these represent religious freedom; 
slightly up right is a group composed 
of immigrants of various countries, 
poor and rich, white Americans and 
a colored person with broken chains. 
If possible, have a spotlight on the 
center, which is moved to the various 
groups as they are mentioned by the 
Constitution. 

Tue AMERICAN CONSTITUTION—I 
am the Constitution. I am the voice 
of the people. I am the supreme law 
of the land. I stand for the equality 
of all men, liberty under the law, and 
justice. I give to every man religious 


Abraham 


freedom, the right to worship God as | 


he sees fit. I bring to all my children 


the light of Education. 


sacrificed their homes, their fortunes, 
their very lives. To share my bounty 
and fostering care, millions have 
crossed the seas, have left their native 
land to become my children. I am the 


government “of the people, by the peo- | 


ple, for the people.” I am the Con- 
stitution. Hark! the voice of Abra- 
ham Lincoln speaks to you. 

LINCOLN (Off stage, or the charac- 
ter may be on stage if the likeness 
can be reproduced with dignity)— | 
“Let reverence for the laws be breath- 
ed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; 
let it be taught in schools, in semi- 
naries and in colleges; let it be writ- 
ten in primers, spelling books, and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from pul- 
pits and proclaimed in legislature halls, | 
and enforced in courts of Justice; in| 
short, let it become the political re- 
ligion of the nation.” 

AMERICAN CONSTITUTION — Every | 
Citizen, to you I turn. I need your | 
support: I need your help. What 
say you? 





That I may | 
live secure, countless patriots have | 
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EverY CITIZEN (stepping forward) 
—I am an American citizen. I pledge 
my loyalty and active service to my 
country. The Constitution which our 
fathers made with such great care and 
wisdom, I shall not lightly set aside 
or change. I love my country, and 
so.do all assembled here. Let every 
true patriot join me in saying the 
Americans’ Creed. 

(If the Americans’ Creed is not 
known, substitute the singing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’) 


Japanese Finger Play 
By Maude N. Drake 


Ten little Japanese standing in a row, 

They all bow down to the floor just so; 

They dance to the left, and they dance 
to the right, 

Then they all stand up so pretty and 
bright; 

Along come the fathers and the moth- 
ers, too— 

O’hio San, O’hio San, good morning, 
dears, to you. 


MorIons 

1st line—Fingers of both hands held up 
straight. 

2nd line—Bend fingers. 

8rd line—Dance fingers to left and right. 

4th line—Same as Ist line. 

5th line—Move all 
right. 

6th line—Fingers bowing to left and 
right. 


fingers slowly to 


Autumn 


Autumn laden with the fruits 
Of diligence and toil, 
Is welcome as the sky that glows 
Above the sunny soil. 
Selected. 





Songs, Plays and Recitations & 


The Quarrel 


By Frances Wright Turner 


The blue-checked cat and the china dog 
Got into a terrible fight; 

It happened ever so long ago 
On a moonlit winter night. 


The blue-checked cat lay fast asleep 
Wrapped in a big moonbeam, 

Content as could be, for, don’t you see, 
He was having a beautiful dream! 


Now the china dog sat all alone 
High up on the chimney shelf, 

And he was so blue, and he felt so cold 
Away up there by himself. 


So he thought how awfully nice ’twould 
be 
To lie by the fire too, 
And he gave a bark and a little jump 
As a real, live dog would do. 


But alas! he jumped a bit too far, 
Straight onto the blue-checked cat; 
Then oh! what a howl and a terrible 

growl 
Were all mixed up on the mat! 


They knocked down the broom and the 
tin. dust-pan 
As they went round and round. 
They spun, and they reeled, and dizzy 
grew, 
And they made such a fearful sound 


That the little boy who slept upstairs 
Awoke with a great, big scare, 

And climbing out of his trundle-bed 
Crept softly down the stair. 


Such a sight he saw, you’d never guess, |’ 


As he stood in his nightie there; 





The Grasshoppers’ Frolic 


ANNIE W. HuMPHREY 
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The i was full of the little dog's 
ur, 
And the little cat’s blue-checked hair, 


Then he rubbed his eyes quite wide 
awake 
And found it was broad daylight, 
But where was the dog, and the queer 
little cat? 
And where was the moonbeam bright? 


The china dog still sat on the shelf, 
And asleep on the floor was the cat, 
And the little boy laughed, “Why ’twas 
only a dream!” 
Now what do you think of that! 


The Broomstick Nag 
By Nita Van Housen 


The Gilloping-Galloping-Giddap 
Is a terrible, terrible steed; 
He’s famous for ‘a lot of things, 
But most of all for speed. 


Away he goes, with me astride, 
Around a kitchen chair; 

He bucks, he shies, he somersaults, 
He throws me in the air. 


But I shall ride that fearsome beast, 
And tame him to my will, 

I’ll ride him up the cellar stairs, 
I'll make him jump the sill. 


And when he is so all-tired-out 
He scarce can switch his tail, 
I’ll lead him out behind the door, 

And hang him on a nail. 


Do Your Own Task 
By Daisy M. Moore 
The second hand grumbled under his 
breath, 
As he scowled at the minute hand, 
“Your pokiness worries me half to 
death— 
It’s a thing I cannot stand!” 


| The minute hand pouted, then turned 


himself, 
- At the hour hand to stare; 
“If you don’t stir yourself,’ he 
snapped, 
We'll never get anywhere!” 


Unhurried, and yet with never a pause, 
The great hand went its way, 

Knowing the work laid out for it, 
And doing it well each day. 


“Hey, little chaps,” he calmly spoke, 
“I think we’ll get on fine, 

If each of you does his own task, 
And I attend to mine!” 


My Old Doll 
By Lila B. Leach 


Please tell me, Dolly, if you know, 
Why it is I love you so. 

Your cheeks are pale, your eyes are dull, 
But I think you’re wonderful. 


We play together all the day 

In the very nicest way, 

At evening, when our prayers are said, 
Off I run with you to bed, 


And there we sleep until the dawn, 
Cuddled up so snug and warm. 
Please tell me, Dolly, if you know, 
Why it is I love you so. 
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of Nature's 
Best Foods 


=I Fe 
School Lunch Dish 


MILK that essential of the 
child’s daily diet,and FISH — 
with its supply of vitamines and 
natural body elements, these are 
the basis of delicious Gorton’s 


Shore Dinner Haddock Chowder. 


Genuine fish chowder made 
from the old New England recipe 
of fresh-caught haddock, potatoes, 
etc., and served with the simple 
addition of milk and heat. A 
wonderful addition to the school 
lunch. Brings all the advantages 
of a hot soup with added nutri- 
tive value. 

This delicious food is prepared under 
highly sanitary conditions, by America’s 
oldest producers of fish products, makers 
of famous Gorton’s Codfish — ‘‘No 
Bones’’, Gorton’s Ready-to-Fry Codfish 
Cakes and a dozen other delicious fish 
foods. 

Economical too. Comes in 10 02. 
cans and a Special School Lunch Size— 
one gallon. 


Try It Free 


We will send, free of charge, a full 
10 oz. can (4 to 6 portions) to any 
teacher wishing to try Gorton’s Had- 
dock Chowder. Send thecoupon. You 
will be very glad you ‘‘discovered’’ 
this helpful addition to the luncheon 
menu. 


GORTON PEW FISHERIES CO., Ltd. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Chowder 





MAIL THIS TODAY 


Gorton Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Iam glad to take advantage of your offer of 
1 FREE CAN of Gorton’s Haddock Chowder. 


Name 





Address 





School.. 





How many pupils (average) are served lunch 





at your school? 


Is soup served often? 





If so, what kind or kinds? 





a 





Free Recipe send postcard for, “Gorton’s 
Deep Sea Recipes’’, a help- 
Book rT 


ful booklet of new menu ideas. 
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Where Do You Live? 
By Maude Wood Henry 


The children who live on Spendthrift 
Street 
Have always a merry time; 
They never deny themselves a treat, 
But squander their pennies for things 
to eat, 
Every penny and nickel and dime. 


On Spendthrift Street there are goody 
shops 
With many a tempting ware; 
There are forty-nine kinds of lollipops 
And all sorts of toys, so each child 
stops 
And leaves his pennies there. 


The children on Spendthrift Street all 
tease 
From breakfast to supper-time; 
All day it’s, “Give me a nickel, please,” 
And at night, as they sit upon Daddy’s 
knees, 
They beg him for “just a dime.” 


Near Spendthrift Street is a small by- 
way 
Called Thrift, and the children who 
Live on it are happy the livelong day, 
For there they all work as well as play, 
And earn as their elders do. 


The children on Thrift Street all have 
learned 
That pennies to dollars mount, 
That “A penny saved is a penny 
earned,” 
And many an honest penny is turned 
Into a bank account. 


On a corner of Thrift Street stands a 
bank 
Where thrifty grown-ups go; 
And the thrifty children will one day 
thank 
Their thrifty parents and Thrift Street 
Bank, 
That made their savings grow. 


Now the queerest thing I have yet to 
tell— 
At the end of Spendthrift Street 
Is a dreadful place where poor folks 
dwell, 
Who’ve nothing to buy with and noth- 
ing to sell, 
And seldom enough to eat. 


While, strange but true, at Thrift 
Street’s end 
There opens a gay highway; 
The people who live there have money 
to lend, 
With plenty to give and plenty to 
spend, 
And there’s never a rainy day. 


Around the World 
By Lila B. Leach 


When I grow up to be a man 
I’ll cross the ocean blue; 
T’ll visit many foreign lands, 

And daring deeds will do. 


First, in the jungles I will roam, 
And hunt the wild beasts there; 
The tiger, lion, or elephant 
T’ll track right to his lair. 


Next, I will journey to the North, 
And build my house of snow; 
I'll dress in fur from head to foot, 

Just like an Eskimo. 


Then I will visit other lands, 
Till treasure chests o’erflow; 

I'll notice folk live differently 
In each place that I go. 


When I have been around the world, 
I’ll turn my ship toward home, 
And then what stories I can tell 
To small boys of my own! 


| as lightly and silkily as a breath. 





Illustrated by F. Rogers 
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Sylvia Surprises Herself! 


By MARION BRYANT 


No LETTER today, either. Sylvia tried to 
stifle tears. She dreaded what this silence 
meant about her and Dick. The city pull- 
ing him from her . . . girls making him 
forget even to compare them with her. 
When he came back—saw her—felt sorry 
for her—she couldn’t stand that! 
* * 


She locked herself in her room to face 
things. “Clothes aren’t everything, but 
they’d help!” Would they? That geor- 
gette she had ruined, trying to make it do 
another season. She thought of the shops, 
but prices there lifted the few choice dresses 
way out of reach. “If only I could make 
things myself—make them right—” She 
remembered a magazine article. Wondered. 
Wondered on paper. 

* * 

Things began happening to Sylvia Lane. 
Letters! Books! Packages! It seemed the 
mail carrier always had something for 
Sylvia. She fairly haunted the stores— 
looking long at some new dress of dreams 
in a window, then finding at the counters 
inside — often among the remnants —a 
lovely length of this, a bit of that for trim- 
ming, a dainty ornament. A few dollars 
and she had a treasure load she carried 
gaily home. Out of her own closets, too, 
she tumbled dresses of other days and 
fashioned them into newness with a bit of 
orange or blue or rose. 

If you could have peeped in on Sylvia 
those days you would have found her work- 
ing magic with her fingers; singing as she 
worked. Underthings soon fitting about her 
Sleek 
in-between things. A negligee lazy and 
luxurious . . . all this intimate perfec- 
tion before the first sign of a frock. Then 
the frocks! 


The way materials took shape and shook 
themselves into a silk-flannel affair with 
only its stripes for trimming ... or a 
trim street kasha with tiny jade buttons 
marching right up the hip . . . ora 
fluttery chiffon that retained every whiff of 
its fairy-like beauty . . . or any other 
frock Sylvia thought she might like, and did 
like amazingly—the way ,all this happened 
was something to marvel at. 

It seemed most magical still to Sylvia, for 
she was just the usual sort of girl. Without 
much money for clothes. With no particular 
talent for making them. Just wanting nice 
things and not knowing how to get them 
until she saw that magazine article, 

* * & 


When Dick came—well, you can guess 
the meeting. Sylvia was in her city-most 
frock to startle him, and her piquant charm 
quite took his breath. She didn’t tell him 
where she had learned how just those lines 
give the sylphan slimness, and just those 
color-tones make heaven of her eyes. 

Yet when she appeared in a different 
frock for almost every occasion; each one, 
somehow, exactly Sylvia’s frock—right for 
her slenderness, her coloring, the curve of 
her throat — he asked “how,” quite care- 
lessly, then with more and more concern. 
A city salary, he started thinking, to a girl 
of bewildering clothes— 


She guessed his thoughts—“It didn’t take 


a lot of money,” she explained. “It’s just 
that I’ve learned how to make a little 
money do so much. You see I used to save 
and save for just one really nice dress. 
And now for the cost of that one I can 
have three pretty frocks and even other 
things besides if I choose and buy care- 
fully. And it’s such fun, Dick, when you 
know how to plan and make the things 
you want. The Woman’s Institute taught 
me everything, right here at home, 

“You know I never could sew but a little. 
I thought it was hard. Now I know it was 
just because I never got started right— 
never learned the right way, and that 
means the easiest way to go at it. But the 
Institute makes sewing as delightful as 
reading a joyous book. They taught me 
how to make everything from the simplest 
garment to the loveliest. Wait until you 
see the gorgeous dress I’m making for the 
club dance and . . .” 


“Sylvia,” Dick broke in, “you're too 
lovely to leave. I’d never rest a minute, 
You’re going back with me!” 

* * 


Thousands of women and girls have learned the 
secret that meant so much to Sylvia. It is fun to 
make your own clothes when you can wish for a 
dress, and almost before you know it—have it. 

hen you can need something for some occasion, 
and without any problem at all—wear it. 

The Woman’s Institute helps you study yourself, 
your type, your temperament then helps you 
make frocks appropriate to the mode and to yourself, 
in surprisingly little time, with surprisingly great 
ease, at just about a third the usual cost. You can 
earn considerable money, too, if you want to have 
a shop or just make things at home. 

There is not the slightest doubt about your ability 
to learn. The Woman’s Institute has been teaching 
dressmaking and millinery by mail for nearly ten 
years, and in these ten years has taught more than 
200,000 women and girls. It is the largest woman’s 
school, and the success of its students is an indication 
and a promise of what it can do for you. 

It makes no difference where you live because all 


of the instruction is carried on by mail and it is no 
disadvantage if you are employed during the day or 
have househo'd duties, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as you desire and 


just when it is convenient. 

The Woman’s Institute is located in Scranton, 
Penna., but it has students in every section of the 
United States and throughout the world. There are 
13,700 students in California alone, 7700 in Texas, 
14,200 in Ohio, 25,000 in the New England states, 
and 17,800 in Canada. Right in your own city and 
in your own neighborhood there are women pom | girls 
who have solved their clothes problem and found 
more happiness than they ever dreamed possible 
through the help of the Woman’s Institute. 

The Institute is willing and anxious to help you, 
no matter where you live, no matter what your cir- 
cumstances or your needs. And it costs you nothing 
to find out what it can do for you. Just mark and 
mail the convenient coupon to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, Dept. 32-W, Scranton, Penna., and you will re- 
ceive, without cost or obligation, the full story of this 
great school that is bringing to women and girls all 
over the world, the happiness of dainty, becoming 
clothes and hats, savings almost too good to be true, 
and the joy of earning money besides. 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-W, Scranton, Penna, 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked below— 





C) Home Dressmaking CT) Millinery 
C] Professional Dressmaking [_] Cooking 
Pe acicsdenkanissansvacistnssentgasscansiuiavpacssniptasteienianns 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 





Associated with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
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The Queens Examine Alice 
By Marian L. Gill 


A Curtain Raiser for Three Girls, Suggested by 
Lewis Carroll’s “Through the Looking Glass” 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Rep QUEEN—Red robe and red crown. 
WHITE QUEEN— White robe and 
crown. 
AticE—Pinafore (see illustrations 
of “Through the Looking Glass.’ 


DIALOGUE 

ALICE (enters, talking to herself)— 
I wonder if I’m a Queen now? (Two 
Queens enter arm in arm.) Here are 
two Queens, I’ll ask them. (Curtseys 
to Queens.) Please, would you tell 
me— 

RED QUEEN (crossly)—Speak when 
you’re spoken to. 

ALice—But if everybody spoke only 
when they’re spoken to somebody’d 
have to speak first and— 

Rep QuEEN—Why did you say IF 
you are a Queen? You can’t be a 
Queen until you’ve passed the proper 
examinations. 

ALICE—Examinations? 

RED QUEEN—Yes, the sooner we 
begin the better. 

WHITE QUEEN—The sooner we be- 
gin the better. 

Aticep—What examinations? 

Rep QUEEN—Don’t interrupt. I dare 
say you’ve had no lessons in manners 
yet? 

ALIcE—Manners aren’t taught in 
lessons. Lessons teach you to do sums 
and things of that sort. 

WHITE QUEEN—Can you do addi- 
tion? What’s 1 and 1 and 1 and 1 
and 1 and 1 and 1 and 1 and 1? 

Auice—I don’t know, I lost count. 

WHITE QUEEN—She doesn’t know. 
She lost count. She can’t do addition. 

Rep QuUEEN—Can you do subtrac- 
tion? Take 9 from 8. 

ALIicE—9 from 8? 
know, but— 

Rep QuEEN—She can’t do subtrac- 
tion either. 

WHITE QUEEN—Can you do divi- 
sion? Divide a loaf by a _ knife; 
what’s the answer to that? 

ALICE—I suppose— 

WHItE QuEEN—Bread and _ butter, 
of course. She can’t do division. 

Rep QUEEN—Try another subtrac- 
tion. Take a bone from a dog, what 
remains? 

ALICE—The bone wouldn’t remain, 
of course. And the dog wouldn’t re- 
main, he would run to bite me—and 
I’m sure J wouldn’t remain. 


I can’t, you 


WHITE QUEEN—Then you _ think 
nothing would remain? 

ALICE—Yes. 

Rep QuEEN—Wrong as usual. The 


dog’s temper would remain.—She can’t 
do sums a bit. 

ALICE (to White Queen)—Can you 
do sums? 

WHITE QUEEN—I can do addition 
sometimes, but I can’t do subtraction 
under any circumstances. 

Rep QuEEN—Of course you know 
your A-B-C? 

ALicE—Of course I do. 

WHITE QUEEN—So do I. And I'll 
tell you a secret. I can read words of 
one letter! Isn’t that grand? But 
don’t be discouraged. You’ll come to 
it in time. 

RED QUEEN (stroking White Queen’s 
forehead)—-Be careful, dear. You'll 
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| be feverish after so much thinking. 
(To Alice.) Do you know languages? 
What’s the French for Fiddle-de-dee? 
Aice—Fiddle-de-dee’s not English, 
you know! 
Rep QUEEN—Whoever said it was? 


guage Fiddle-de-dee is, I’ll tell you the 
French for it. 
ReD QUEEN — Queens never make 


bargains. 

Atice—I wish Queens never asked 
questions. 

WHITE QUEEN—What’s the cause of 
lightning? 


ALICE—What is? 

WHITE QUEEN—I don’t know, I’m 
sure. I’m so sleepy I can’t think! 
(Head nods.) 

RED QUEEN (to Alice)—She never 
could think, you know! Lend her your 
nightcap, smooth her hair and sing 
her a soothing lullaby. 

A.icE—I haven’t any nightcap with 
me and I don’t know any soothing lul- 
labies. 

RED QUEEN—Try, here’s one. (Sings 
to tune of “Rockaby, Baby, in the Tree- 
top.’’) 

Hushaby, lady, in Alice’s lap, 

Now the test’s over, we’ve time for 


a nap, 
Now the test’s over we'll go to the 


all, 
»Red Queen and White Queen and 
Alice and all! 
(Alice and Red Queen repeat soft- 
ly, all nod, sing more slowly, sleep.) 


When Grandma Visits Us 


My grandma’s come to visit us. 
Before I go to bed, 

She tells me ’bout long, long ago, 
What Mother did and said. 


And when I hear her stories, 
I wish I’d been alive, 
When Mother was a little girl, 
Not more than four or five. 
Selected. 


The Saturday Place 

By Mary Carolyn Davies 
A House is where you eat and sleep 
And all your books and treasures keep; 


But oh, Outdoors is where you p'ay 
And where it’s always Saturday! 


AutiIcE—If you’ll tell me what lan- | 
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' Back Along the Old Trail 
By Henry Pitz 


Look back over the trail, Scout, the 
trail of your battling sires, 

The trail that mounts from the cen- 
turies’ depths, to the peak of your 
desires. 

See how it climbs from the dusk of the 
Past, from the Age of Bronze and 
Stone, 


and tears, to the crest where you 
stand alone. 


Look at the wealth they bring you, 
Scout, the heritage of the years; 

The fire of the Norsemen rovers, the 
mind of the Celtic seers, 

The strength of the Saxon bowmen, 
the courage of the grim Tartar. 

Men have fought and men _ have 
wrought, to make you what you 
are. 


Look that you keep the faith, Scout, 
true to the hopes they dared, 

The visions and dreams they died for, 
the faiths they held and shared. 

Like to your sires of old, Scout, be ye 
a pioneer too; 

Keen-eyed and sure, clear-eyed and 
pure, that the trail may be cleared 
anew. Boys’ Life. 


Paul’s Plan 
By Dessie Marie Bonnett 


When Billy comes,—you know we’re 
chums 
And live right near each other,— 
Some way we just can’t study much 
Or do the chores for Mother. 


Now Mother really doesn’t mind 
If Bill and I go skating, 

And leave the work undone sometimes 
And keep the supper waiting. 





But with Miss White it’s different 
quite, 
And queer as queer can be, 
| How she can tell I’ve been with Bill 
Or he has been with me. 





Next morning, when we come to class, 
Whe-ew!* how the questions fly! 











Pieces and Plays 


Autumn Festivals. 
fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 
Hiawatha Play. 
autumn. 


Columbus Day (Oct. 12). Dialogues, 


given over to Halloween material. 











Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


This book will supply you with entertainment material for all 
the important schoolroom holidays in October. 
Little plays and pieces having to do with the wind, leaves, 


Longfellow’s Indian legend is very generally studied in the 
Teachers will be greatly assisted in their work by a splendid 
dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” . 


program may be planned easily from this material. 


Halloween (Oct. 31). This occasion is widely celebrated with jolly schoolroom 
exercises and community gatherings. 


PRICE 40 CENTS 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 


for October Days 


plays, recitations, and music. A good 


More than half the book has been 
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One hardly gets a chance to pass 
Till another whizzes by. 


And every question’s hard as flint, 
And long as Christmas night,— 
Though the others, wise as Solomon, 

Get all the answers right. 


But Bill and I have made a plan — 
We'll try it right away,— 


; Next time we get together 


We shall work as well as play. 


Then we'll come to school appearing 
Kind of quiet-like and sad, 

As if we fear the lesson might 
Be something very bad. 


But when the questions come our way, 
As they are sure to do, 
We'll wake up quick and show that 
class 
We know a thing or two. 


This same plan we may try again 
On teacher, and surprise her; 

Then we can visit twice a week, 
And she won’t be the wiser. 


*Whistle. 


Noblesse Oblige 
By Florence Hutchins McLain 


My mother’s got two funny words she 
often says to me— 

Noblesse oblige; they came to us from 
France, beyond the sea. 

When Joe and Bill and Terry come 
across the street to play, 

And Joe wants this, and Bill wants 
that, and Terry wants his way, 

And my old temper comes on deck and 
says, “Now, boy, go to it!” 

If Mother looks up from her work, 
’most always, I don’t do it! 

She smiles, and says, “Noblesse oblige; 
remember, little son!” 

And I say, “All right, Mother dear! 
C’m on, old scout, strike one!” 


“Rank has its obligations,” that’s the 
dictionary way. 

“That’s all right, but “Noblesse oblige” 
is what we like to say. 

And Mother says that through the 
years our men and women true 

Were strong and brave and wise and 
just, and they were gentle, too. 

They didn’t let the letter “I” stand 
first of all the letters, 

And always, when they had a chance, 
were givers, ’stead of getters. 

So when she says “Noblesse oblige,” 
it’s up to me to play 

The game; and just remember what I 
owe to them to-day. 


It’s quite a stunt to curb your tongue, 
and down old Self, and yet— 
When I succeed in doing it, I’m help- 
ing pay that debt. 

That debt I owe those other ones, wh? 
fought for what is true— 

A debt like that’s a fortune to a chap 
like me and you! 

It makes us hustle some, now, boy, t? 
be their kind of fellow, 

And never, on our lives, to show the 
faintest streak of yellow! ol 

So if she calls “Noblesse oblige!” its 
fun to see Bill stare 

When I yell, “All right, Mother deat, 
you tell ’em! I'll be square!” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


To meet the demand of modern educators 





“TT AM convinced that 95% of the back- 
wardness among school children is 
due to physical defects that might be 

corrected with a little care,” declares one 
school principal. 


This is the growing belief of educators 
today. More and more they realize that 
sound health is tlie basis of successful edu- 
cation—that health should be given an 
important place in the curriculum and 
taught like any other subject. 


For the benefit of all those who wish 
to start health work in their schools, here 
is a practical program, prepared by nutrition experts and spon- 
sored by leading educational and health authorities. 


Simple and Practical 

It is a common sense program that can be adapted to the aver- 
age school routine with a minimum of trouble and expense. 
It consists of: 

(1) Thorough physical examination by a doctor (or school 
nurse) for possible organic defects. 

(2) Regular weekly weighing — the most reliable index 
to health. . 

(3) Regular health instruction—daily or weekly—to teach 
correct health habits and proper diet. 

(4) Regular daily feeding ot Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
in midmorning or afternoon, or with the school lunch. 


Effective 


This program of correct health habits and diet—plus Eagle 
Brand—has proved wonderfully effective in helping to over- 
come malnutrition, the condition which afflicts so many millions 
of school children. Eagle Brand is the finest country milk— 
with all the body-building and growth-promoting elements, 
and the three essential vitamins, too— combined with sugar, a 
source of extra-energy needed by undernourished children. 


The program is based on extensive scientific experiments with 
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Winners of the 
1925 Borden 
Health Contest 


will be announced 
in the October issue 


Watch next month for 
the names of the teachers 
and their schools with 
the full story of this in- 
teresting contest. 









A Health Program for School use 






hundreds of school children. Last year 
it was adopted for practical use by 
schools all over the country with really 
remarkable results. Teachers reported 
marked improvement in the children’s 
physical condition and increased interest 
and progress in their studies. 





















Complete 
All the literature and material you need 
to carry on this health program is pro- 
vided for you. 

It includes: 

Nutrition and Health—a remarkable handbook now being 
used by over 60,000 teachers. It contains, among other things, 
valuable data on malnutrition, authoritative height and weight 
charts, and a complete set of 20 health lessons that you can 
adopt immediately, You need this book. 


3 Little Books—a readable set of books on child health for 
parents. It includes interesting menus, recipes, general health 
rules, advice on adolescent problems, etc. Get the mothers in 
your community to send for this set of books—or distribute it 
to them through your Parent-Teacher Association—in order to 
get their fullest cooperation. 






Supplementary material—health records, reprints of experi- 
ments, etc 

You can get all this valuable material free of charge. The 
Director of the Nutrition Department of the Borden Company 
is also ready and glad to give you practical advice about estab- 
lishing health work in your school. 

Now —at the beginning of the new school year—is the time 
to start this program. Be among the leaders in the movement 
for better child health. 

Write us today—using coupon below. The Borden Com- 
pany, 614 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


MALNUTRITION FORMULAS 
Individual Large Quantity 


2 tablespoonfuls of Eagle 1 can Eagle Brand 
Brand to 24 cup (stand- to 8 cups water. 
ard measure) ofcold _ This will feednine 
water. children, 


(Pour the milk from the can to the spoon) 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 







614 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


Please send me your Health Program material. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 2140 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


Dear HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

As you enter the schoolroom this bright Septem- 
ber day, doubts and fears may enter the minds of 
many of you. Perhaps this is a different grade 
from any you have ever taught; perhaps this room 
is less attractive than the room you had last year; 
perhaps you have some special cases in discipline 
that were passed on by another teacher. 

Much depends upon the attitude of mind in 
which we face our problems, or the new situations 
we are forced to meet. If we look upon each task 
as an opportunity to test our power and ability, it 
will make of each situation a stepping stone of 
achievement. 

A young primary teacher fresh from the Normal 
School was engaged to teach in a system of schools 
in a mid-western state. In dividing one particular 
class the primary teacher who had been there many 
years selected the. pupils who could read well and 
kept them in her room, giving the new teacher a 
group of children who had been unable to read at all. 
When the new teacher had her first lesson with these 
pupils, she discovered that they were not dull chil- 
dren. One child was a foreigner who could not speak 
English; another child had been ill, so lacked the 
power of concentration; and still another had 
missed some of the early lessons and had become 
discouraged. The teacher started the youngsters 
on phonics which apparently they had never had 
before, and to the amazement of the former teach- 
er, the superintendent and the parents these chil- 
dren were reading better at the end of the year 
than their former classmates. This resulted in 
victory for the young teacher, but discomfiture for 
the ungenerous teacher. 

“Never be afraid of doing too much,” was the 
advice of a superintendent to some young women 
beginning their first year of teaching. In talking 
with one of these teachers at the end of her first 
school year I asked her what she had been teach- 
ing. “Well,” she said, “I was engaged to teach a 
primary grade. I had a delightful school of forty 
pupils. The morning session closed at eleven- 
thirty. One day the principal said that he could 
not find anyone to teach a geography class in the 
eighth grade, so I offered to take the class the last 
half hour in the morning. A little later the prin- 
cipal came to me again and asked if I could see 
my way clear to give the high school a little help 
in music, for there really was no one who could 
give that instruction. Of course I consented to do 
this, also. My work has been most gratifying, and 
I can truthfully say that I would not have missed 
any part of it.” I happen to know that this same 
teacher is now a successful principal in a city 
school. 

I wonder how many of us appreciate the effect 
on our pupils of our own attitude toward life. Do 
you expect the very best things from your pupils? 
Do you have the power of bringing out the best in 
those about you? Do you inspire others? Have 
you ever thought of developing your own person- 
ality so that others are conscious of your faith and 
confidence in yourself and in them? I like the ex- 
pression given by one of our essayists to people who 
are constantly assailed with doubts of their ability 
and of those about them, as those who have a “pov- 
erty mental attitude.” Is it not a fact that if we 
allow doubts of our ability and of our pupils to 
enter into our minds, we are disqualifying our- 
selves and our pupils for the best work? We can 
not afford to do this. 


Shakespeare says, “Our 


doubts are traitors and make us lose the good we 
oft might win, by fearing to attempt.” 

In a recent paper I read a most illuminating in- 
cident. A boy whose career had been character- 
ized by poor, inefficient work, and who was disobed- 
ient, careless and untrustworthy both on the school 
ground and in the schoolroom was found years later 
the manager of a large business in which not only 
high character but considerable knowledge was re- 
quired. This successful man by sending his son 
to his former instructor recalled to the teacher’s 
mind the record of his old pupil. Considering the 
unusual position which this man now held, the 
teacher wondered what his school records of early 
days would say about him. Turning the pages of 
the “black book”, he found this comprehensive 
summing up: “It is impossible to teach this boy 
anything—he is thoroughly idle, shiftless, and dis- 
obedient—far too unstable in character ever to 
excel!” 

The comment at the end of the article was: 
“Truly of the teacher is it written that he shall 
walk by faith and not by sight.” 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The fourth, sixth and eighth grade pupils of Miss Mar- 
garet Alworth, Rolling Prairie School, Tilden, Nebraska, 
wish to exchange letters and products with pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Philippine Islands, or Mexico. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Ethel M. 
Roe, Church Hill Grammar School, Church Hill, Mary- 
land, wish to exchange letters and postcards with pupils 
of the same grades in any part of the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, or any part of the world. 

The sixth and eighth grade pupils of Miss Ethel Sim- 
kins, District 7, Aurora, South Dakota, wish to corre- 
spond with pupils in any state of the Union. They are 
endeavoring to get a letter from each state. 

Miss Ida Schafer and her fifth and sixth grade pupils 
of Upland, Nebraska, wish to exchange letters, views and 
products with teachers and pupils in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada, any state in the Union, and any foreign country. 


Mrs. J. H. Ellis and her third grade pupils of Mineola, 
Texas, Box 13, wish to exchange letters, views, and pro- 
ducts with pupils of other states, or any country where 
English is spoken. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of the Lincoln 
Hill School, North Franklin Township, Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, would like to exchange letters, 
postcards and other things of interest, with pupils of the 
same grades in the southern and western states, and in 
the possessions of the United States. Address Mr. I. N. 
Sprowls, 255 East Hallam Ave., Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Mrs. J. H. Belk, 
Henry, South Dakota, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union. 

The fifth and seventh grade pupils of Mrs. Alex Long, 
Carrollton, Ohio, North Union School, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades in Honolulu, the 
Philippines, or any state of the Union. 

Miss Mary Owens, Big Sandy, Texas, and her fourth 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters, snapshots, 
and products with teachers and pupils in any part of the 
world. 

The eighth grade pupils of Miss E. B. Hamilton, 6107 
Laurel Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, would like to ex- 
change an exhibit of “Cotton” for exhibits of products 
in Alaska, Canada, or any European country. 

Miss Maybel Jenson, Hay Creek School, Braham, Minn- 
esota, and her pupils wish to correspond with teachers 
and pupils in other states of the Union, or any foreign 
country. 

Miss Ruth Brower, Fonda High School, Fonda, New 
York, and her fourth grade pupils wish to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of the same grade in any 
state or country. . 

Mrs. Pearl Ward and her pupils of the third and 
fourth grades of Rockville School, Suisun Valley, Cali- 
fornia, would like to exchange snapshots, letters and 
products with teachers and pupils of any grade in other 
states and countries. 


Miss Dorothea H. Koch, Ranney School, Sheffield, Mass- 
achusetts and her fifth, sixth and eighth grade pupils 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in the western and southern states, and the island pos- 
sessions. They would like to exchange postcard views, 
products and small plants. 

Miss Adelaide Nelson, West Gay Street, Lancaster, 
South Carolina, and her sixth grade pupils would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grade in any state of 
the Union, or the island possessions. They are especially 
interested in the foreign possessions of the United 
States. 

Miss Zola Clear, New Boston, Michigan, and her 
eight grades wish to correspond with pupils and teachers 
in any part of the world. They also wish to exchange 
views, products, or any interesting material. 

Miss Hazel C. Hobrock and her seventh grade pupils 
of Natoma, Kansas, would like to correspond and ex- 
change booklets with teachers and pupils of the same 
grade in South America, Hawaii, Alaska, Philippines, or 
any of the southern or western states. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils of the Rose 
School, Blackfoot, Idaho, would like to exchange letters, 
snapshots, products, and other things of interest with the 
pupils of any school where English is spoken. Letters 
from the island possessions and Alaska are especially 
desired. Address, Mrs. Myrtle Daris, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

The third grade pupils of Miss Hester Neild, Taylor's 
Island, Maryland, would like to correspond with pupils 
of the same grade in New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and 
California. 

Miss Gertrude Wilson, Jellicoe S. D. 3512, Dodsland, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, and her pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and interesting material with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in any part of the world. 

Miss Lydia Kaemmerer, Medford, Wisconsin, Route 2, 
Liberty School, and her fifth, sixth and eighth grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in any part of the world. 

Miss Jo Inez Dowdy, Kemp, Texas, Route 4, and her 
fifth, sixth and seventh grade pupils would like to er- 
change letters with teachers and pupils in any part of 
the world. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Juliana Hel- 
ton, Arnett High School, Box 148, Arnett, Oklahoma, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in any part of the world. They will answer all of 
them. 

Miss Vesta L. Tompkins, Public School No. 8, Haines 
Falls, New York, and her fourth and fifth grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, views, school work and 
products with teachers and pupils in all parts of the 
world where teacher and pupils read and write English. 
They will thank those who send them products and will 
“say it with flowers.” 


CLUB LETTERS 
School Fairs 


One year I was teaching a little country school, 
and although there were only about sixteen pupils, 
each one was fired with school spirit. One day I 
saw a note in the State Course that Harvest Fes- 
tivals should be encouraged, so we planned one. 
The members of each class were to compete with 
each other. Each was to strive to collect the larg- 
est number of different kinds of vegetables, grains 
and fruits grown in the district. 

There were two rules to be observed: 

(a) Everything displayed must have been 
grown in the district. 

(b) Only one variety of each product was to 
be counted. 

The children worked hard for a week collecting 
their products for the exhibits. On Friday at noon 
we placed long boards, so as to make a platform 
on each side and at the front of the room. We 
covered the boards with heavy white paper, while 
strips of blue paper separated the individual ex- 
hibits. Each child arranged his display without 
help, as a prize was to be given for the most artis- 
tic display. While the judges (three women of the 
district) placed the ribbons on the winning exhib- 
its, the visitors and the children enjoyed a basket 

(Continued on page 82) 
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0m!—A New Way 
to Lighten Cloudy ‘Teeth 


---and without bleaching or harsh grit. The 
way foremost dentists now are urging for 
dazzling teeth and firm and healthy gums 


Please accept this remarkable dental test. See 
the marked difference 10 days will make. 
There’s a stubborn film on your teeth which 
ordinary ways fail to remove, and which this 
NEW way overcomes safely—scientifically. 


ULL teeth, “off-color” teeth; gums that 

are softening, lacking firmness—mod- 
ern science has made important, new discov- 
eries in overcoming them. 


Now, in as little as ten days, you can work 
a transformation in your mouth, can add im- 
measurably to your appearance and attrac- 
tiveness. 


This offers you a test without charge... 
the most remarkable, according to dental au- 
thorities, of all dental tests. In fairness to 
yourself, send the coupon. 


FILM—your enemy. How it 
invites tooth and gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of tooth and 
gum troubles, directly or indirectly, to a 
germ-laden film that forms on your teeth. 


You can’t see it with your eyes, but run 
your tongue across your teeth and you will 
feel it . . . a slippery, viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. And that is why your teeth 
look “off color” and dingy. It clings to 
teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 


It lays your gums open to bacterial attack. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And they, 


with tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea and 
decay. 


You can’t have pretty teeth, unless you 
combat it. Highest authorities all tell you 
this. 


Brushing won't end it 


Ordinary dentifrices ‘and cleansing won’t 
fight film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. Note how your present cleans- 
ing method is failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. A den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent—different in for- 
mula, action and effect from any other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world has 
turned to it. Tooth and gum troubles hence 
are on the decline. 


It removes that film. And 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things at 
once: Removes that film, then firms the gums. 
No harsh grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 











PLANS 


ERE BF/ 10-Day TUBE 


FI REE ebay Tove Pepsadent | 


The PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
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Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, 
simply clouded with a film coat. 
this 


Make 
remarkable test and find out. 





A few days’ use will prove its power be- 
yond all doubt. Why cling to old methods 
when world’s authorities urge a better way? 


Protect the enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then re- 
moves it with an agent far softer than enam- 
el. Never use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 








The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


| ~~Las — Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities | 
é hie ie 5 _# : : aes i ee i | | 
You can feel it with your eee | | Send tO 2........-eceeceecceecceeseessneesnseensennesnsssneenneeneensnansnnecnnannnnnacsnsesess = | 
' | RS I ere eo T SraE e Ane OP PPP PT Pao ary ene Ea al | 
Send the coupon. Clip it now | | 
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before you forget. 
Only one tube to a family. 1863 
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After the prizes (books) were awarded, 


ball game. 
the crowd looked over the displays. 
The following year I taught in an adjoining dis- 


trict. We decided to hold a Harvest Festival, in- 
viting my former school to compete with us. Each 
class competed with its corresponding grade. 
Every one in each district was invited and nearly 
every one came. Athletic contests were carried on 
while the judges were busy. Each school had pre- 
viously raised five dollars and the school winning 
the most points received the money to be used as a 
library fund. The County Superintendent and the 
teachers and pupils of several schools were present. 

The third year the principal of the High School 
in our little town became interested. He arranged 
a School Fair to include all the districts adjoining 
the town. A premium list which we based closely 
on the Course of Study was sent out to each teach- 
er. Besides the vegetables and fruits which were 
entered, ribbons were offered for sewing, cookery, 
and school work. The school winning the largest 
number of blue ribbons was awarded a banner. 
From that small beginning has grown an annual 
School Fair which is a “red letter” day to all the 
country schools in that county. 

Two years ago I began teaching in a town in the 
southern part of the state. A School Fair was a 
new thing but it was received enthusiastically, «six 
or seven schools competing the first year. The fol- 


lowing year sixteen schools made entries. This 
year a bigger and better fair is planned. 
One popular feature is the school parade. Ten 


points are awarded the school making the best ap- 
pearance in the parade. We have insisted that no 
individual premiums be given, the ribbons counting 
points for the school, only. More points should be 
offered for the more difficult entries. Blue ribbons 
won by the town school counted half the number of 
points. This was done to encourage the’ country 
schools. We also insisted that nothing be entered 
in the sewing, canning, or school work, unless it 
was done by children actually in school; and that 
all vegetables, grains and fruits should be selected 
and prepared by children. 

A School Fair is possible anywhere. It can be 
as elaborate or as simple as you choose. It is 
worth trying, because it promotes school spirit, 
community spirit, and best of all, it teaches co- 
operation.—Mrs. Paut PurinToNn, Missouri. 


A Discipline Device 


My little people greatly enjoy this discipline de- 
vice. During our general free period I found that 
many of my boys were much interested in draw- 
ing pictures of automobiles. I asked each child 
to draw a picture of a car, or bring a picture of a 
car from home. 

We chose sides, selecting the best car for each 
side. The child whose car was chosen was leader 
for his side. The leaders numbered the cars on 
their sides. 

We made a large poster on plain wall paper. 
Thursday at 9:00 a. m. the cars started, and the 
race closed on Friday at 3:15 p. m. If any child 
was unruly, we said his car had a puncture, and 
the car on the opposing side passed this automobile 
and moved on a little farther. The winning car 
won by one point. 

The children enjoyed this game so much that 
they asked, “May we have it again?” One little 
boy suggested that this winter we make a poster 
using sleds and a snow scene, then have a sled race. 
—GEoRGIA WILLARD, Iowa. 


The Value of the Club Exchange 


The Club Exchange is one of the best ways I 
know of getting children interested in geography 
and English. 

One morning I told my pupils about the Club 
Exchange and asked them if they would like to 
write a letter to some one in a distant part of the 
country. Immediately the children were interested. 
We talked about different products and the kind 
of letters we would like to receive. When pupils 
ask if a letter they are writing is all right I ask 
them this question: “Is that the kind of letter you 
would like to receive?” In this way they can an- 
swer their question themselves. 

After the recitation period I noticed the children 


getting out their geography books to find out where 
certain places were located, and to determine what 
products were raised in their state that some other 
state did not have. They learned more about the 
products of countries that morning than they would 
have learned in several days by just studying 
products. 

The Club Exchange is helpful in other ways, al- 
so. I told the class that they would be judged by 
the kind of letters they sent. Of course they all 
wanted to make a good impression on the pupils to 
whom they were writing, so they worked hard to 
make their letters neat, interesting°and correct in 
form and spelling.—N. H. D., West Virginia. 


An Aid in Grading Reading 


Many authorities to-day agree that reading should 
be graded partly on the child’s ability to grasp and 
remember his reading, and not altogether on his 
ability to read fluently. From this standpoint I 
find the following plan a splendid aid in grading 
third grade reading. 

One reading period each week is set aside for a 
test lesson. At this time I put questions on the 
blackboard which are taken from the lessons studied 
the preceding week. If we had studied “The Ugly 
Duckling,” I would ask such questions as these: 1. 
Was the Ugly Duckling’s life happy or sad? 2. 
Did he hatch before or after the other ducks? 3. 
Were the farmyard folk kind or unkind to him? 
4. Did he turn out to be a goose, a duck, or a swan? 
The child selects from each question one word which 
he thinks answers it. Only one word is allowed 
for an answer to each question. 

At the end of the period, I give the correct an- 
swer and each pupil checks those he has wrong. I 
collect these papers and at a glance can get a fair 
estimate of what each pupil has retained from the 
week’s reading lesson—EuLta HuGHEs, Missouri. 


Promoting Honesty in School Work 


A teacher plays an important part in promoting 
honesty in school work. It is not easy to estimate 
the responsibility a teacher has in this regard, or to 
determine the amount of influence which she ought 
to wield. In the discussion of this subject certain 
circumstances must be taken into consideration. 
Among the most important are the following: the 
attitude of the teacher toward the pupils, the per- 
sonality of the teacher, the amount of work de- 
manded, the kind of work accepted, the vigilance 
and severity of the teacher, and the moral stand- 
ards of the children. 

To me, it seems that the teacher must prove she 
holds a right attitude toward the children if she is 
to exert any influence. By right attitude, I mean 
that sympathetic relationship or that sort of good 
fellowship which so often exists between the in- 
structor and the student, and which frequently ac- 
complishes so much good. To attain this end, a 
teacher should really respect her pupils, and be up- 
right with them in every way. In return she will 
earn their respect and love. If this ideal relation- 
ship has been established, every word which a teach- 
er utters will have weight and influence. A word 
or an admonition to an erring pupil, under these 
circumstances, may raise an ideal in his heart with 
regard to honesty which will remain through life. 
Of course, the teacher with a pleasing personality 
may with more ease direct the minds of the pupils. 

A teacher who accepts careless work, or who does 
not demand that the work assigned be accomplished, 
will have little or no trouble with dishonesty. Such 
a one is no true teacher and may be disregarded in 
this discussion. However, if the teacher be rigid 
in this respect, the indolent or poor pupil may per- 
haps hand in work that is not his own. If cheating 
has been detected it devolves upon the teacher to 
correct this fault. A private conversation upon the 
deception would be in order. The teacher might, 
in a friendly way, try to inculcate the idea that 
cheating in any form is despicable. If the pupil be 
really dull, let him understand that his very best 
effort is always acceptable; if the pupil be lazy, 
an adequate punishment such as double work might 
prove to be the best remedy. However, the pupil 
should not be dismissed before he has been made to 
feel that confidence in him has been restored. 


Sometimes a general confidential chat to the class 
about honor in school work is a commendable thing, 
The children should be placed on their honor fre. 
quently and, as a general rule, they will show 
themselves worthy of the confidence placed in them, 
Dishonesty in examination might be punished by 
the refusal of the teacher to mark the paper, 
Sometimes such a punishment as that may awaken 
a child to the serious nature of cheating. 

If the moral standard of the children be high, a 
teacher will have little trouble in building up a high 
standard of honesty in school work; if the moral 
standard be low, it is the duty of the teacher 
through ingenious methods and appeals to raise 
the standard. In my estimation, therefore, a con- 
scientious teacher will always find her share in pro- 
moting honesty in school work very great.—Mary 
HORTENSE, Wisconsin. 


A Lesson in Good Citizenship 


The desks in my schoolroom were sadly mutilated, 
Some of them bore the initials of boys now grown 
to manhood, and on many of them were carved 
bicycles and other designs that proved a constant 
inspiration to my own pupils who owned penknives, 
I had an idea which I discussed with our principal. 
Then calling a meeting of my boys after school one 
afternoon, I presented it to them. They were en- 
thusiastic over the plan, so we worked it out as 
follows. 

First, we took pieces of broken glass and scraped 
the top of each desk until it was perfectly smooth. 
We finished them with a good rubbing, first with 
coarse and then with fine sandpaper. When each 
boy had rubbed his own and one girl’s desk until he 
was sure they were smoother than any other desk 
in the room, I gave the desk tops a coat of cherry 
colored varnish stain. This color exactly matched 
the seats and the rest of the desks which we had 
not disturbed. I did the painting on Friday so that 
it would have time for thorough drying. On the 
following Friday, I gave the desk tops a second coat. 

The finished desks were so attractive (they looked 
like new) that one afternoon, in my absence, the 
principal took the city manager, who pays all 
school bills, to see them. The next morning, I was 
surprised to find on my desk a check to cover the 
cost of the paint and the sandpaper I had used. 

Our nice smooth desks are a great help to us dur- 
ing our penmanship lessons; and when I see a boy 
giving his desk top a loving polish I know that that 
one application of “elbow grease” taught him more 
about the value of school property than I could have 
done in many and many a lecture—MaeE KNIGHT 
CLARK, Georgia. 


Multiplication Tables as a Mode of Travel 


As I am a third and fourth grade teacher who 
believes that it is essential that the multiplication 
tables be learned perfectly, I have had my troubles. 
Children are so apt to think that they know them, 
when in truth they have not learned them in such 
a way as to retain them. 

After trying several different methods, I finally 
devised a plan through the use of which my pupils 
learned their tables perfectly. 

The class took a trip, and each set of tables 
learned carried them to a certain place. We went 
south into Kentucky with our table of threes, and 
I was pleased to discover that the whole class ar- 
rived there safely all ready to visit Mammoth 
Cave. 

With the fours, we went into Tennessee and 
studied the crops raised, and the climate in each 
locality as we went along. Our fives took us into 
the turpentine camps and cotton fields of Georg!a. 

With our sixes as tickets, we arrived in Florida 
where we spent some warm, sunshiny days in Jan- 
uary, eating oranges, tangerines, and bananas. 
While there, we were all invited to a cane-grind- 
ing which was most interesting. : 

Since it took brains and not money for this kind 
of trip, the children decided that they would like 
to leave Florida and start for the National Parks 
of the West. On this trip, we learned many more 
things that were quite new to us. We were &* 
pecially interested in seeing Great Salt Lake ™ 
Utah. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 








22 Soe rear 20c 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock”? which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


























Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette uast Rose of Summer 
America zaugh Provoker, A 
America the Beautiful yead, Kindly Light 
Annie Laurie Lightly Row 
Anvil Chorus uittle Bo-Pee 
Auld Lang Syne uittle Man, 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
public .oreley, The 
Blue Bells of Scotland Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Bull Dog, The acDonald’s Farm 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginny Marseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Cradle Song—Brahms ichigan, My Michigan 
Darling Nelly Gray ummy Song, The 
Deck the Hall é My Bonni [Thee 
xie {Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth- 
First Noel, The lehem 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 


Old Folks at Home 
Oaken Bucket, The 
Christian Sol- 


Go Down, Moses 

God Be With You Till Old 
in Onward, 

G Bless ur Native i 

inc 

Good Night (Round) 

Good Night, Ladies 

Graduation Song 

Gymnastic Relief, A 


iers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast. 
Rocked _in the Cradle of 





Hail to the Chief the Deep J 
Hark! The Herald Angels Scotland’s Burning 
Sing [Tara’s Halls (Round) 


Silent Night 
Smiles 


Home, Sweet. Home Solomon Levi 
low Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
How D'Ye Do Star Spangled mae, 


Sweet and Low [io 
Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
There’s Music in the Air 
Three Fishermen, The 


Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming 
It Came Upon the Mid- 


hight Clear Vacant Chair, The 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 
Jingle Bells Orient Are 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
Joy to the World Homeward Fly 

Juanita When You and I Were 
Kathleen Mavourneen roung, Maggie 

eep> the Home Fires’ While Shepherds Watched 
. Burning heir Flocks _ 
‘eller's American Hymn Work, for the Night is 
Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school. You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn. —- San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Office Nearest to You) 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


In this way we combined arithmetic, 
geography and English. Our English 
work consisted chiefly of writing let- 
ters, telling of our travels to the folks 
back home. The results were pleas- 
antly surprising. 

It was not at all difficult to find ma- 
terial for our work with the aid of en- 
cyclopedias and the use of advertising 
material for which the children sent. 
To make our cane-grinding party more 
realistic, I sent to an old friend in 
Florida for some sugar cane which ar- 
rived in time for the party. 

To ascertain whether or not a pupil 
could go on to the next stop, I used the 
various tests of multiplication, well 
known to teachers. Each time that a 
new table was recited, those previously 
learned were reviewed. If a mistake 
was made in any of those reviewed, it 
prevented the pupil from journeying 
any farther, even though the new table 
ont been without error—P. H. E., 

io. 


Winning Co-operation 

I have happened, in my five years 
of teaching, always to have encount- 
ered schools which, to use the town ver- 
nacular, were “tough propositions.” 
Yet I have never had any trouble with 
the boys and instead of making en- 
emies of them by strict discipline, I 
have gained their entire good will and 
admiration. 

On my first day at each of these 
schools had a heart-to-heart talk 
with the children and I explained that 
it all depended upon them whether we 
had a jolly good time or whether we 
had lots of trouble. I said that if 
they showed good will and tried to 
please me, I, in turn, would plan 
a special good time for them. I told 
them that I would teach the boys man- 
ual training, and the girls sewing and 
cooking, when other lessons were fin- 
ished. We kept this all as a secret 
among ourselves, and when Christmas 
came we had an exhibit of the work 
done by these so-called “tough” chil- 
dren. The boys had made bookracks, 
string holders, whisk broom holders, 
and toys; while the girls had made 
sofa cushions, centerpieces, necktie 
racks, and crocheted things. It was 
an inspiration to see these children 
study, so that they could do the things 
they loved to do. 

I am teaching in one of these schools 
at present, and we are still having our 
good times. In September we had a 
Community Corn Roast. I bought 
frankfurters, rolls, and marshmallows, 
while cake, coffee, and corn were do- 
nated. Those who came paid twenty- 
five cents for their supper. Nearly 
the whole village turned out, and with 
the money left after the children fig- 
ured up expenses, we purchased three 
lovely pictures for our schoolroom. 

On Halloween we had an entertain- 
ment and made invitations after a 
design in October, 1921, NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. We _ sent 
an invitation to each person in the 
community. This village, by the way, 
is a small rural settlement of not more 
than fifty houses. The grown people 


“were requested to bring cake or sand- 


wiches. After an entertainment and 
contests for the children, we served re- 
freshments. Would you believe it! 
We had seventy-five people in our 
schoolroom. 

For Christmas we planned a Chris- 
mas play, “Colonel Grumpy’s Christ- 
mas,” which took about an hour. The 
boys had the most to say, and of the 
twelve children in school not one made 
a mistake. I had made a poster and 
put it up in the post office, inviting 
everyone to a Christmas Play ard 
Community Christmas Tree. As 
there were only thirty children in the 
district, I gave each one a little gift 
and a small bag of nuts and candy. 
The people all turned out as before, 
and they said it was the finest enter- 
tainment ever held in the school. 
They liked the appearance of the 
room. It had been trimmed with ever- 
green boughs, crepe paper, and Christ- 
mas blackboard borders. These bor- 
ders and all the decorating were done 
entirely by the boys and girls. 

At present, the girls are busy with 
a clothing project, and the boys with 
manual training and preparing tree 
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i Genuine Paris Styles 


Send the coupon for this wonderful Style Catalog 
today. Don’t put it off. Before you buy your apparel 
for Fall or Winter see the marvelous and fascinat- 
ing fashions designed exclusively for the Chicago 
Mail Order Co. by the famous style authority, 
Paul Carét, Paris, France, and approved by Agnes 
Sourét, the best dressed woman in Paris, 
To look through this amazing catalog is like a shopping 
trip in the world’s fashion center. Filled with magnificent 
illustrations, many in colors, which show you just what 
these charming garments look like. Choose your Paris Styles 
from_this beautiful book, and pay only_our bargain prices 
—not Paris prices. We are the first and only mail order 
house to import and sell genuine Paris Styles. Then see the un- 
paralleled bargainsin American stylesin clothes forevery occasion. 
Also shoes, underwear, hosiery, piece goods, etc. Clothe all the 
family— father, mother, brother, sister and the little tots. Get 
the most satisfying garments at the world’s lowest prices. The 
coupon brings the Catalog Free. 


Qur Prices are Lowest, 
Because You ues Qnl 
o¢Profit on the Dolla 


Our profit is only 3 cents on every dollar you pay us for anything 
you choose from this great Catalog. This is the lowest margin of 
profit asked by any house in the world—wholesale, retail, or 
otherwise. Our immense purchasing power and sales volume, 
and our efficient system of handiieg orders enable you to pur- 
chase at prices which mean tremendous savings. Send the 
coupon—now! 


Your Order Shipped 
in 14% Hours 


No delay. You get the goods immediately or your money back. 
No delay. 


Here are our principles Satisfaction to the customer in 
every way or money back. Only 


3 cents profit on every dollar sale. We cut prices but not quality. 

No charge for style or service. Lowest prices guaranteed. Re- 

fund of price difference on any article bought from the Catalog if 

ee finds it priced lower elsewhere. Shipment in 14% 
ours. 


Save Your Money 


We offer you Style, Economy, Service and Satisfaction whether 
your purchase is for one dollar or hundreds. You owe it to your- 
self to send for this complete catalog of bargains in garments, 
shoes, underwear, hosiery, silks, woolens and dry goods. Put 
the coupon in the next mail. 


Send this Coupon 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO., Dept. 106 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your great Bar- 
gain Style Book showing me how I can buy Paul Carét Paris 
Fashions, and every’ hing to wear for every member of the family, 
at only 3 cents profit on the dollar, 








Name 





Post Office .... 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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mounts, bird houses, etc., to send to Ithaca for 
Farmers’ Week.—RuEA Y. GoopMAN, New York. 


An Attractive Calendar 


In equipping my schoolroom we had a piece of 
blackboard 16 inches by 26 inches left over. The 
idea of a calendar occurred to me, so I had a local 
carpenter cut some plain moulding and tack around 
this board in the form of a frame, which I painted 
the color of the woodwork of the room. I took the 
pad from an advertising calendar and pasted it at 
the bottom of this board. Each month I tear off 
the preceding month from the pad and draw or 
paste on the board an appropriate picture for the 
month. 

In this way, we have a new and attractive cal- 
endar each month—E. MATTHEws, Georgia. 


Wall Paper for Handwork 


Many rural school teachers find they have not 
sufficient funds furnished them to purchase the 
necessary paper for handwork. I have partially 
solved this problem by buying odds and ends of 
wall paper rolls at a very small expense. When 
the right side is unattractive, I use the other side 
as a substitute for drawing paper out of which 
the leaves of booklets, backgrounds of posters and 
maps may be made. Wall paper sample books may 
be used by cutting out the attractive designs and 
flowers to decorate handmade booklets. We made 
posters for our Health Crusade from green oat- 
meal paper, and cut the illustrations from the 
colored advertisements in magazines. These pos- 
ters were very attractive and _ effective-—Mrs. 
EarL SYKES, Montana, 


Help Pupils to Remember 


Do your pupils say “I forgot” when they con- 
tinue to.do the little things you have told them not 
to do? Mine did. So I took some white cards 
about an inch wide and five inches long and print- 
ed the word “Remember” on them. For this I 
used a fine paint brush, but a toothbrush slightly 
worn at one end answers quite as well. These 
cards I pasted on the desks of the boys who need- 
ed them. (All my pupils were boys.) Some need- 
ed to remember not to whisper, another not to make 
a noise, and so on. The game was to see which 
could first break the habit and so get rid of his 
card. Then if there were lapses, the card would 
have to go back. 

If this device does not work you may know that 
your pupils are not trying and need some sort of 
punishment to help their memories.—FRANCES 
MEACHAM, Iowa. 


Suggestions for Successful Teaching 


I wish to enumerate a few principles which I be- 
lieve might help any teacher. 

1. Good discipline is the highest merit of a 
teacher’s success. Be firm in what you do or say 
and the children will learn to respect you. There 
is as much danger in being too strict as not strict 
enough. Do not promise anything you cannot do. 

2. I always plan my work so that I can play 
with the children at noon and recess. It gives me 
an opportunity to teach them to play fairly. The 
outdoors gives the teacher and the pupils recrea- 
tion which soothes the nerves and makes the school 
work more interesting. All of my pupils have told 
me that they like teachers who come out to play. 

3. Give every child a square deal. It takes the 
fairness of a judge to do so, but it pays. In all 
games, classes, or in any event, I try to treat all 
the pupils alike. If necessary, tell the pupils why 
you think certain things are right. It is fatal to 
make a “teacher’s pet” of any pupil. 

4. Make every day count.. Have some definite 
thing to teach or say each day, something that the 
children may take home with them for future 
use. 

5. Be punctual. I always aim to reach the school 
building much earlier than the children, so as to 
have a warm room for them. I never have any 
trouble with tardiness, as the pupils learn to be 
punctual. 

6. It is a great asset to a teacher to gain the 
goodwill of the community. One should participate 


in social affairs and do what he can as a leader. I 
make it a point to visit all the parents during the 
year and I find that they hold a teacher in higher 
esteem when he is interested in them. . These visits 
also give the teacher an opportunity to study the 
home life of his pupils. 

7. Never be afraid of doing more than you are 
paid to do. A teacher is judged by his ability to 
do things. The more ability one has, the greater 
is the reward. 

8. No teacher can be successful who does not 
love children. One must learn to deal with chil- 
dren as he would with older people. It pays to 
smile. It helps both teacher and children.—EMIL 
Karas, Kansas. 


Using Sand Boxes for Geography 


Ability to distinguish accurately between the 
natural resources of the different countries seemed 
to be lacking in my geography classes. In order 
to assist the pupils in this respect I worked out 
three plans, giving each plan a trial of three 
weeks. At the end of the nine weeks’ term, I ask- 
ed each child to cast his vote for the plan he liked 
best. The following plan was selected by the class. 

I requested each pupil to bring a few matches 
and a box of sand which would fit nicely on his 
desk. During the study period preceding the 
geography lesson I told each pupil to outline the 
country which he was studying by sticking the 
matches upright in the sand. 

Next, it was necessary to put in the rivers, 
lakes, seas, etc. For these the children used light 
blue construction paper, cut in crooks and curves 
and placed in their proper places. 

For mountains, they molded the sand into crude 
piles, the tops being covered with salt to represent 
snow and sleet. 

Nine cities held important places on this map. 
One match covered with green paper represented 
the capital; four matches covered with red paper 


indicated the four most important shipping ports; 


and four matches covered with yellow paper mark- 
ed the other cities of importance. 

Last, the pupils placed the products. Each pupil 
brought as many real specimens as could be found, 
then completed the map by drawing or cutting the 
rest out of construction paper, and putting them 
in their correct places. 

By this method the pupils get a much clearer 
conception of the general form of the different 
countries and a definite picture of the products of 
each country.—RUBY WRIGHT, Oklahoma. 


Helpful Devices 


The following devices which I have used may be 
helpful to other teachers. 


1. To make an inexpensive loose-leaf notebook 
procure two pieces of cardboard a trifle larger in 
size than the paper to be used. Between these place 
the pages of your notebook. Next take two rubber 
bands. Place one of these lengthwise around the 
cardboards. Place the other band crosswise around 
the cardboards. Then you have a neat, convenient 
container at very small expense. To protect the 
edges of the paper inside, the covers should project 
about one-fourth inch on every side. An envelope 
may be pasted inside each cover to hold memoran- 
dum slips, clippings, etc. 

2. I have found that the gummed portions wt: en- 
velope flaps, when cut in convenient-sized strips, 
answer many needs. They will serve as mending 
tissue on books where transparency is not necessary. 
Tiny strips may be used to fasten products to maps, 
pictures, or clippings that are attached to the bulle- 
tin board. Specimens such as leaves, etc., look neat 
in notebooks if held in place by these economical 
strips. When cut in squares as large as possible 
they are useful in number work in place of the ex- 
pensive gummed dots. Any amount of this material 
can be secured by the pupils from the unsealed en- 
velopes received with circulars and from mail-order 
houses. Small strips bearing pupils’ names pasted 
around pencils are useful in lower grades. 

3, Wishing to leave a new flag with my school, I 
decided upon the following easy method of securing 
the money. I purchased a yard of navy blue paper 


muslin and finished each end with a one-inch hem, 
Then using a pencil making a bright yellow mark 
I inscribed in large plain characters the words 
“Friendship Flag” in the center; below this the 
name of the school; and still lower, “1920.” I then 
showed the banner to the pupils and explained that 
we would write on it the names of all friends who 
would contribute to our flag fund. 

The pupils took turns in taking the flag home to 
show to their families and friends. We asked one 
cent for every child under school age, three cents 
for every pupil, and five cents for any adult. The 
sum asked was so trifling that refusals were rare. 

When enough names were secured I copied them 
on the banner with the yellow pencil, traced them 
over again with yellow crayola and pressed with a 
hot iron. A rod was pushed through the upper 
hem and the banner was suspended by a string, to 
serve as a wall decoration or as a curtain to place 
over blackboard work. In five days we secured 
enough contributions to purchase a good cotton flag, 
4 feet by 6 feet. 

If desired the names could be worked in outline 
stitch on muslin or plain gingham, or worked on a 
cloth suitable for a sofa pillow top. The pillow top 
could be sold at auction at some social or entertain- 
ment, and a larger sum would be raised.—M. W. 
CRANDALL, Pennsylvania. 


Rainy Day Blues 


I wonder if every teacher has found the cold, 
rainy, stormy days, when the noisy pupils can have 
no vent for their stored-up energy and enthusiasm, 
a “bugbear.” I proved certain games particularly 
adaptable for those “Rainy Day Blues,” and now 
we never spend a dull noon or recess. 


1. “George Washington’s Hatchet.” All form a 
circle. The person in the center tells the story 
of George Washington and whenever he says 
the word “hatchet,” every one squats. The last 
one to squat has to go on with the story. This 
can be varied for every month of the year; for 
December, tell the story of Christmas and 
every time “Santa Claus” is mentioned every 
one squats; for March, the word “Blarney 
Stone” would be the keyword. 


2. “Partnership Relay.” If possible have part- 
ners, with the boy taking hold of the girl’s 
hand. (It is best for the teacher to pair the 
pupils off.) 

a) Each boy carries a glass full of water. 
At the goal he hands it to the girl who must 
drink it all before returning to the start- 
ing point. 

b) Together the couple clap hands and sing 
“Yankee Doodle” as they walk to the goal and 
back. 


c) Each boy has four crackers. At the goal, 
he gives them to the girl who must eat them, 
and not until she can whistle can they start 
back. 


d) At the goal line the boy sings up the scale 
and waits for the girl to sing down the scale 
before they can go back. 

e) While the boy and girl are hurrying to the 
goal, the teacher blows a whistle at frequent 
intervals, and whenever she does this, it is the 
signal for the couple to turn completely around 
once and then continue the course. The side 
completing all five items first is proclaimed 
winner, 


3. “Newspaper Contest.” Give each contestant 
two newspapers and have all the pupils start 
at a given point. Each child places one paper 
in front of him and steps on it with his right 
foot. He then places the other newspaper in 
front of him and steps on it with his left foot. 
He must raise his right foot from the floor, 
take the newspaper from under it so that he 
can place the paper for the next step, being 
allowed to stand only on newspapers. He must 
travel up and down certain aisles and tack, 
the pupil returning to the starting place first 
being victor.—Mrs. L. C. MorGan, Kansas. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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5100 Prize for SHORT STORY 


Write for full information and free 
book “Short Story’’ writing, telling 
how Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest 
authority of them all’, will teach you 
by mail. His students have made 
thousands from their stories. Story 
writing is a fascinating, profitable side- 
line for teachers with their education 
Dr.Burton @nd spare time, and the short cut, at 
? present, to success in Photoplay writ- 
ing. Here is areal training course with individual criti- 
cism and grading of lessons and written exercises. Our stu- 
dents are making good —a woman student recently received 
$300 for one story. Write today, special low rate in effect. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 309 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
The Chambered Nautilus 
This is the ship of pearl, which, poets 

feign, 


Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 


| On the sweet summer wind its purpled 


wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren 
sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun 
their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more un- 


furl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont 
to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing 
shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt 
unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the 


new, 
Stole with soft step its shining arch- 
way through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and 
knew the old no more. 





Thanks for the heavenly message 
brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is 


orn 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd 
horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I 
hear a voice that sings:— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the 


ast, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Thinking as a Fine Art 


Our life is what our thoughts make 
it—Marcus Aurelius. 


They are never alone that are ac- 
companied with noble ,thoughts.—Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

Can we gradually re-form our 
thoughts—or, in other words, refurnish 
our mental dwelling-places—or must 
we take them as they chance along? 
As well ask if the pilot must always 
go exactly with the wind. The same 
“faith” or state.of mind that tends to 
restore, also would tend to prevent, 
therefore the two involve but one prin- 
ciple. * sel, 

A thought-habit, like any other hab- 
it, is only formed through systematic 
persistence. But he who discerns the 
law and earnestly tries to utilize it 
will be a thousand times rewarded. 
The affirmation of wholesome sugges- 
tions should begin long before their 
seeming necessity. They then become 
one’s most intimate companions, and 
the order of their action is from with- 
in, outward. The law that one be- 
comes or grows like his ruling ideals 
has long been known, but it too rarely 
has been utilized—Henry Wood. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


It is courage that vanquishes. in war, 
and not good weapons.—Cervantes. 


Reason bears disgrace, courage com- 
bats it, patience surmounts it.—Mme. 
De Sévigné. 

True courage scorns to vent her 
prowess in a storm of words; and to 
the valiant, action alone speaks.— 
Smollett. 





or every Chil 
in your school 


Teachers—we want to send every child in your school 
who is interested in music a copy of the latest number of 
the True-Tone Musical Journal. 

This magazine contains some very interesting articles for 
school reading and entertainment, among them “How to Or- 
ganize and Develop a School Band”, “Public School Music”, 
“School Bands and School Boys”, “Music in the Frozen Far 
North”, “Horning Your Way through College”, etc., besides 
pictures of many bands and orchestras of young folks. 

Simply take a roll call of your school, ascertaining how 
many of your pupils are interested in music; then fill out and 
mail the coupon. We shall send you immediately, all charges 
paid, the number of copies of the magazine you require, which 
you may distribute to those interested. 

If you-are interested in any musical instrument for your 
own use, just indicate it on the coupon and complete catalog 
and prices will be mailed you. 


Buescher Band Instrument Company, 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


957 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


\ 


BUESCHER BAND 
Director Guido Mattei’s ‘id INSTRUMENT CO. 
famous Boy Concert 957 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Band of Joliet, Ill. Won Pid Gentlemen: You may send me, without charge, 
' 
‘ 
a 





i i copies of your Magazine—The True-Tone 
a Pang Chicago Musical Journal—which I will distribute to the same num- 


: ber of pupils who are interested in music. 
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“Interpreting Schools to Public,” N. E. A. Theme 


63rd Annual Meeting in Indianapolis of High Importance 
to Teachers, Parents, and All Concerned with Education 


S a host, Indianapolis is superb.” Such 
was the tribute of J. W. Crabtree, sec- 
retary of the National Education As- 
sociation, at the conclusion of the sixty- 
third annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. All of the city’s resources were placed at the 
disposal of the 10,000 teachers who spent June 28— 

July 3 in the Hoosier State Capital. It was 55 years 
ago, in 1866, when Indianapolis last entertained 
the country’s educators as represented in the Na- 

tional Teachers’ Association. This organization 
was the forerunner of the N. E. A. The handful of 
men and women who met then was in strong con- 
trast to the great gathering of 1925; but in one 

respect the 1866 meeting was notable. By resolu- 
tion it placed “lady members on the same footing 
as gentlemen.” 

In commenting upon the N. E. A. meeting, Mr. 

Crabtree said, further: 


“We have had a marvelously comfortable meet- 
ing. Arrangements have been ideal. The local peo- 
ple certainly know how to take care of a big con- 
vention. Meeting places are convenient, and more 
actual time has been available than is customary 
for the real work of the convention. 

“One innovation that the association has used 
this week was the system of double meetings in the 
mornings. This is the first time this plan has been 
tried and it has worked exceedingly well—the Tab- 
ernacle has been crowded with an enthusiastic aud- 
ience each day while the Delegate Assembly was go- 
ing about its deliberations. It was at this meeting 
that for the first time radio broadcasting of the en- 
tire meeting was successfully accomplished. An- 
other ‘first happening’ for Indianapolis is the new 
method of electing a president of the association 
[through nomination from the floor].” 


What Was Accomplished 


For -the perfecting of arrangements, Superintend- 
ent E. U. Graff of the Indianapolis schools and his 
various cooperating committees were responsible. 
But the high level of the sessions from a profession- 
al standpoint may be attributed in large degree to 
the leadership of Jesse H. Newlon, president of the 
N. E. A. It was a homecoming for Mr. Newlon, 
since he is a native of Indiana and taught there for 
some years. Indianapolis joined the Association in 
honoring the man who because of his work as su- 
perintendent in Denver was awarded the Nicholas 
Murray Butler silver medal for 1925—presented to 
the graduate of Columbia University who has ren- 
dered the year’s most distinctive service to educa- 
tion. In an interview at the end of the convention, 
Mr. Newlon summarized its results thus: 


“The thing we tried to do, and I think we have 
succeeded well in our endeavor, was to focus the at- 
tention of the teaching profession on the educa 
tional progress of the last 25 years and on the prob- 
lem of interpreting the schools to the public, which 
has been made more important and perhaps more 
difficult by reason of this progress. 

“I wanted also to bring more forcibly than ever 
before to the attention of the teachers that educa- 
tion is a national as well as a state problem and 
that the extent to which the schools are supported 
in the future and thus given the facilities with which 
to perform the service the schools must perform to 
the republic will depend on the extent to which the 
profession is able to interpret the methods, the 
needs and the problems of the public schools to the 

ublic. 

“IT believe the convention has made a great con- 
tribution toward the solution of these problems. 
Many definite constructive suggestions have been 
made and the problems have been more completely 
analyzed than ever before.” 


The Association’s stand on two important mat- 
ters was somewhat altered. While continuing its 
effort for a federal Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, the dele- 
gates decided it was best to drop the $100,000,000 
federal aid provision, on the ground that the policy 
of the Administration at Washington is opposed to 
federal expenditure for state purposes. This alter- 


6¢ 


ation was made on the advice of the Legislative 
Commission of which Professor George D. Strayer 
is chairman. 

The function of a federal Department of Educa- 
tion is well defined by Dr. Strayer in this statement: 


“The late Secretary Lane, in whose Department 
we have our Bureau of Education, remarked out of 
his rich experience, that it took 20 years for an edu- 
cational idea to travel from one end of the country 
to the other. We propose that an experiment in ed- 
ucation or an achievement in any locality should 
immediately be made available for the considera- 
tion of all who work in this most important service 
throughout the nation. 

“Efficiency and economy demand that those agen- 
cies in the federal government dealing with educa- 








Miss Mary McSkimmon 


HE N. E. A. president for 1925-26, Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, has been prominent in 
Massachusetts and national educational circles 
for a number of years. For 32 years she has 
been principal of the Pierce School at Brook- 
‘line, known for its progressive program and 
development of character through education. 
For the five years prior to 1924, Miss McSkim- 
mon was president of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Federation, the first woman to be so hon- 
ored. She has been a tireless worker for the 
affiliation of local groups with state and nation- 
al associations. In the N. E. A. she has served 
as a vice president and as a member of the 
Board of Directors. In addition to her duties 
as a teacher, school administrator, and organ- 
izer, she has found time to write on educational 
subjects. 

After her election to the presidency of the 
N. E. A., Miss McSkimmon said, in an inter- 
view: “I hope to see all groups marching like 
a great band of pilgrims toward the dawn of a 
new day, when all children shall have equal 
educational opportunity. A united profession 
can be achieved by membership campaigns and 
by personal meetings at the great state conven- 
tions. I shall try to visit many of them per- 
sonally. My school board in Brookline has 
made it possible for me to do this by offering 
me a year to devote to the work of the National 
Education Association,” ; 











tion and now distributed among the several execu- 
tive departments be brought together under a single 
executive. Education so vitally affects every espect 
of government that it is essential that this execu- 
tive sit at the council table of the nation.” 


As regards the federal Child Labor Amendment, 
which the Association had previously championed, 
the majority opinion was that since most of the 
states which have voted on this Amendment have 
rejected it, the N. E. A. might better affirm its sup- 
port of needed legislation in this field without spe- 
cifically naming the Amendment now before the 
public. This decision was reached not without a 
spirited opposition led by Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, Frederick M. Hunter, and Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon. 

The Resolutions Committee, of which Uel W. 
Lamkin, president of Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Maryville was chairman, re- 
ported resolutions (all adopted) which, aside from 
those relating to the Department of Education and 
Child Labor, were concerned with the following sub- 


jects: (1) Thanks to Indianapolis; (2) Education 
in its relation to international peace; (3) Financia] 
support of schools which will equalize educationa| 
opportunity; (4) School administrators responsibl. 
for informing public of conditions and needs; (5) 
Adequate program of health and physical educa. 
tion; (6) Schools should be fully staffed with 
trained teachers; (7) Congress petitioned to pro- 
hibit interstate transportation of literature, pic. 
tures, etc., such as are now denied the privilege of 
the mails; (8) Teachers should inculcate respect for 
ill laws and stress obligations of citizenship; (9) 
Protection of schools against their use by agencies 
to further non-educational aims; (10) Tenure, re. 
tirement, and minimum salary laws; (11) Income 
tax as affecting teachers in territorial and insular 
possessions; (12) Membership in local, state, and 
national educational associations urged. 


Officers Elected 


There were two leading candidates for the office 
of president of the N. E. A. for 1925-26, Miss Mary 
McSkimmon of Massachusetts, and Miss Cornelia 
S. Adair of Virginia, both of them long prominent 
in the affairs of the Association. A short sketch of 
Miss McSkimmon’s career is given below her photo- 
graph with this report. Miss Adair, a classroom 
teacher of Richmond, has been treasurer of the N. 
E. A. for five years. Miss McSkimmon was elected 
by a vote of 507 to 322. Mr. Newlon became first 
vice president, automatically. Henry Lester Smith, 
dean of the School of Education of Indiana Uni- 
versity, was unopposed for the office of treasurer. 
Dr. Smith was doubly honored in being elected, al- 
so, to the presidency of the National Council of Edu- 
cation. 

The following vice presidents of the N. E. A. were 
elected: Miss Florence M. Hale, state supervisor of 
rural education, Maine; Miss Mary F. Mooney, vice 
principal of Washington School, San Francisco; 
Miss Helen B. Shove, principal of Longfellow School, 
Minneapolis; Miss Anna M. Thompson, Kansas 
City (Mo.) public schools; W. C. Alderson, county 
superintendent of schools, Multnomah County, Ore- 
gon; J. R. Barton, superintendent of schools, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; Lee Clark, Gainesville (Tex.) 
public schools; Francis B. Haas, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; C. P. 
Harned, state superintendent of public schools, 
Nashville, Tenn.; George E. Martin, president of 
the State Teachers’ College, Kearney, Neb.; Edwin 
L. Miller, assistant superintendent of schools, De- 
troit. Miss Adair, unsuccessful candidate for pres- 
ident, was elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


General Sessions 


The convention opened with a Vesper Service 
June 28 on the steps of the great Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument in the center of the city. Robert 
J. Aley, president of Butler College, presided, and 
William Lowe Bryan, president of Indiana Univer- 
sity, gave an address entitled “Paradise.” At this 
time, as well as later, various school and church 
musical organizations contributed to the program. 

The feature of the Sunday evening meeting 1 
Cadle Tabernacle was an address by U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education John J. Tigert on “The Faith 
of the American People in Public Education. 
This and other sessions in the big Tabernacle were 
open to the public, and were broadcast by radio. 
Thus in a very definite and important way the 
movement of “interpreting the schools to the pe 
ple” was furthered. 

Monday morning the general session heard 2 
notable summary of the educational progress of the 
twentieth century presented by F. W. Ballou (pres 
ident of the Department of Superintendence); 
George D. Strayer, W. L. Bryan, J. M. Gwinn (te 
tiring president of the National Council of Educ 
tion), and E. C. Elliott. The same evening “I 
Newlon gave the president’s address, a masterly 
one, on “The Educational Outlook at the End of the 
First Quarter of the Twentieth Century.” 

Tuesday evening—“Indiana Night”—was featured 
by the presence of distinguished Indiana citize" 
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The GRAY BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


A New Book for Assembly Singing 


An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 
ially suited for 
assembly singing. 
Selected and edit- 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGlee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains songs 
of many sorts for 
practically every 
occasion. The list 
includes hymns, col- 
lege glees, negro 
spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other 
special days, standard choruses and selections 
from well known oratorios; also a fine group 
of unison songs and a good selection of pieces 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in the 
book are not to be found in other low priced 
song books. Because of the wise choice of ma- 
terial and special attention to voice range, the 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind for 
assembly singing. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’ covers, 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 




















Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Songs 





Ah! ‘Tis A Dream Lord Is M hepherd, 
All —— The Night e . 
Alphabet, The Lord Of All Being, 


Throned Afar 
Lost Chord, The 
Lovely Appear 
Lovely Evening (Round) 
Lovely Night 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Low Backed Car, The 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Lutzow’s Wild Hunt 


America 

America, My Countr 
America, The Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 
Barnyard Family, The 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Belle Ob_ Baltimore 








Kell Is Ringing, The Massa’s In The Cold 

iacksmith, ‘Th Merrily, Merrily (Round 
acksmith, e Merrily, Merrily ound) 

Blow The Man Down M ed Life, A 

Bonnets of Bonny Dundee} Midshipmite, The 

But The Lord Is Mindful} My Bonnie Thee 
of His Own i My _ Country ’Tis Of 

By The Watermelon Vine} My Lord Delivered Daniel 

Calm As The Night My, Lord, What A Mourn- 


Cantique De Noel 

Captain Jinks 

Carve Dat Possum 

Cast Thy Burden Upon 
the Lor hen 

Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 

Columbia, The Gem_ of 
The Ocean [King 

Come _Thou _Almighty 

Come Where My Love 
Lies | eming 

Come Ye Thankful People 


ing 
My Native Land 
My Old Kentutky Home 
Nancy Lee 
Night 
Noah’s Ark 
Nobody Knows The Trou- 
_ ble I’ve Seen 
Nut_ Brown Maiden 
O Come All Ye Faithful 
O God, Beneath Thy 
Guiding Hand 


Crow Song O God, Our Help In Ages 
Dat Am De Way To Past 

Spell_ Chicken O Holy Night 
Day Is Dying In The West} Oh, Realm Of Light 
Je Bezem (Round) Oh! Susanna [Along 
Dixie Old _Ark _A - Movering 
larly to Bed Old Black Joe 


ivening Prayer Old Folks At Home 





‘airest Lord Jesus, Ruler} Ole Dan Tucker 

_ Of All Nature O, Little Town Of Beth- 

Fairy Belle lehem 

‘aith Of Our Fathers O, No, John 

farewell To Thee Onward Christian Soldiers 

irst Noel, The O Rest In The Lord 

From Ill Do Thou De-} O, Worship The King 
end Peter Gray 

Gaudeamus Igitur Proudly As The Eagle 

Gentle Anni Reuben_and Rachel 


‘ie 
Girl 1 Left Behind Me 
Glad Christmas Bells 
Gloria Patri 

God of Our Fathers 
Good King Wenceslas 
Good Night (Round) 
Hark I Hear A Voice 
Hark! 


Voices [Sing 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Hark! The Vesper Hymn 

Is Stealing 
Haul On The Bowlin’ 
Heavens Resound, The 

ome ad, The 
Home Sweet, Home 
How Firm A Foundation 
Hunter’s Farewell, The 
Huntsman, The (Round) 

e 


Ring, Ring The Banjo 
Rosali 


alie 
Rose of Allandale, The 
ow, ow, w Your 
Boat (Round) 
Rufus stus Johnson 


rown 
Schubert’s Serenade 
Scotland’s Burning 
Silent ight 
Sleep Soldier Sleep 

Softly Now The Light Of 


a 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Spaci Fir t On 


PHigh, The 
gtar-Spangled Banner 





I Heard ‘The Bells On| Street Urchin’s Medley 
Christmas Day Style The 
Information angi es 


In Heavenly Love Abiding | Ta 
I im Roses "| They All Love Jack 


n The Time of 
7 a Beauty Three Chafers. 





e 
Came Upon A Mid-| Three Sailor Boys, The 
I went, Gee om 7 Thee, O Soumry 
ou a ve wi » 
Jerusalem ket Iden Unfold, Ye Portals 
ingle Bells Vesper 5 ar] 
John Peel Warrior Bold, A 
Joy To The World Welcome, Sweet Spring- 
Keep The Home Fires| time ent Are 
Burning We Three Kings Of_Ori- 
Keller's American Hymn When You, And I Were 
oh oung, aggie 
Leezie Lindsay Where, Oh, Where 
Lift Thine Eyes While Shepherds Watched 
Linden Tree, The Their Flocks 
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two of the most famous of whom spoke 
—Meredith Nicholson, novelist, on 
“Culture and Brass Tacks” and Albert 
J. Beveridge, statesman, on “Steady as 
She Goes.” Well did the “literary 
center of the Middle West” support its 
proud claim on this occasion. 

The other evening sessions were con- 
cerned in detail with “Interpreting the 
Schools to the Public.” Each speaker 
was especially fitted to discuss a par- 
ticular aspect of the subject in a way 
to appeal not only to teachers but to 
the laymen present or “listening in” to 
the broadcast program. Among the 
speakers, aside from those whose dis- 
tinction has been won wholly in the 
educational field, was Glenn Frank, 
youthful president-elect of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, for several years ed- 
itor of The Century, and one of the 
most brilliant leaders of thought in 
America. 


Representative Assembly 


The Representative Assembly held 
several profitable business sessions. 
Secretary Crabtree reported 147,703 
members of the Association, with 
11,558 accessions since January 1 of 
this year. The Association now oper- 
ates on a budget of $300,000, most of 
which comes from annual dues of 
members. Important reports were pre- 
sented by leading educators on teacher 
tenure, illiteracy, child labor, character 
education, progressive forces, teaching 
of democracy, the World Federation of 
Education Associations, classroom 
teachers’ problems, American Educa- 
tion Week (conducted in cooperation 
with the American Legion). Support 
of the World Federation was contin- 
ued. It was announced that twenty- 
five delegates and twenty-five alter- 
nates would represent the N. E. A. at 
the Edinburgh meeting later in July, 
with Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
leading the American delegation. Dr. 
A. O. Thomas, president of the Federa- 
tion, was unable to be at Indianapolis. 


Other Meetings and Events 


While the Representative Assembly 
was conducting its meetings in Short- 
ridge High School (headquarters for 
the convention), morning meetings for 
the benefit of teachers other than del- 
egates were held in Cadle Tabernacle. 
At one of these, the audience by unani- 
mous vote approved a recommendation 
to the Representative Assembly that 
an intensive study be instituted of 
ways and means to increase teacher 
participation in the determination of 
policies affecting schools and the teach- 
ing profession. 

Numerous departments of the N. E. 
A. and allied organizations held their 
meetings in Indianapolis during the 
period of the convention. We regret 
that limited space makes it impossible 
to refer in detail to them. 

The social and recreational aspects 
of the gathering were emphasized in 
the numerous breakfasts and dinners 
of groups, in the reception given by 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at the Herron Art Institute Tues- 
day afternoon, and in the provision 
for Wednesday afternoon excursions 
to Indiana University and other edu- 
cational institutions, James Whitcomb 
Riley’s home and tomb, the Riley Hos- 
pital, a large automobile manufactur- 
ing plant, special schools, libraries, etc. 


1926 Meeting 


Philadelphia and Los Angeles were 
rivals for the 1926 convention. Both 
presented strong claims, but Philadel- 
phia won out by a vote of 34 to 7 in 
the Board of Directors, ratified by the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. The decision is only subject to 
final confirmation by President Mc- 
Skimmon and Secretary Crabtree when 
details of arrangement have been set- 
tled. E. C. Broome, superintendent of 
Philadelphia schools, and_Miss Jessie 
Gray, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, in asking 
for the 1926 meeting for the Quaker 
City, stressed the fact that at that time 
the visitors would find in full swing 
the sesquicentennial celebration of the 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Give your children 


a hot 


lunch! 


Here is an easy, economical, 
practical plan 


AVE you thought of a hot lunch 

as something your school needed 
badly—and couldn’t possibly have? 
Have you pitied your children on 
raw wintry days, as they unwrapped 
their cold lunches—often such mea- 
gre, inadequate lunches! Have you 
pitied yourself sometimes, struggling 
through weary afternoons with pee- 
vish, listless, undernourished chil- 


dren? 


Why not serve, each day, a de- 
licious, nourishing, steaming-hot 
drink, and turn the poor little cold 
lunches into a real meal? You can do 
it with so very little cost and trouble 
—and it will make all the difference 
in the world to the children and 


yourself, 


There’s a particular drink which 
is ideally fitted for serving with 
lunches—Instant Postum, 
made with hot milk, instead of the 
usual boiling water. Let us tell you 
all about this delicious drink, and 
how easily and inexpensively you 
can arrange to serve it to your chil- 


school 


dren each day. 


Body-building nourishment 
in this easily made drink 


Instant Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, skillfully blended, 
skillfully roasted, slightly sweet- 
ened. The goodness of wheat—the 


world’s best food—is in it. When 
this is combined with the 
wonderful nourishment of 
hot milk—think what it 


And children love it. Even those 
who will not drink milk find the 
flavor of Postum-and-milk delicious. 


Instant Postum is so easy to pre- 
pare and serve that its use is prac- 
tical for all schools. Even if you have 
no cooking facilities, no equipment; 
even if your youngsters are too 
small to undertake any real cook- 
ing—don’t give up the hope of 
this precious hot drink at midday! 
We know our plan is thoroughly 
practical. It has been tested success- 
fully in many schools. We have pre- 
pared a booklet which describes it 
in detail. 


Accept this free offer 


To let you test for yourself the 
merits of Instant Postum for the 
school lunch, we are making a special 
offer to teachers. We will send you, 
free, a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum 
for test purposes, together with an 
enlightening booklet which describes 
in detail the method of preparing 
and serving Instant Postum, and 
the simple equipment necessary. All 
this material has been fully tested 
and proved in other schools. We feel 
sure that this plan will appeal to 
you. Just have your principal sign 
the coupon below—or, if yours is a 
one-room school, your own signa- 
ture will be sufficient. Mail the 
coupon today. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








means to growing bodies! 


© 1925,P.C. Co. 





Postum is made by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., also 
makers of Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Grape-Nuts. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Pos- 
tum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
be boiled 20 minutes. 





N. 1 9-25 
EpucaTionat DEPARTMENT, 
Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
Postum Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum 
offered free to School Principals in connection with 
your school lunch plan. 


Name 
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Street 
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The End of the Play 


The play is done, the curtain drops 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task; 
And, when he’s laughed and said 
his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay. 


One word, ere yet the evening ends, 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme; 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmas time; 
On life’s wide scene, you, too, have 
parts 
That fate ere long shall bid you 


play; 
Good night! with honest, gentle hearts, 
A kindly greeting go alway. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fall, or if you rise, 
Be each, praise God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young, 
Bear kindly with my humble lays; 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas Days; 
The shepherds heard it overhead, 
The joyful angels raised it then; 
Glory to Heaven on high it said, 
And peace on earth to gentlemen. 


My song, save this, is little worth; 

I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health and love and 

mirth, 

As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 

Be this, good friends, our carol still, 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 

To men of gentle will. 

William M. Thackeray. 


Boys’ Rights 
I wonder, now, if anyone 
In this broad land has heard, 
In favor of down-trodden boys 
One solitary word! 
We hear enough of “Woman’s Rights,” 
And “Rights of Workingmen”; 
Of “Equal Rights,” and ‘“Nation’s 
Rights,” 
But you just tell me when 
Boys’ rights were ever spoken of! 
Why, we’ve become so used 
To being snubbed by everyone, 
And slighted and abused, 
That when one is polite to us, 
We stare with all our eyes, 
And stretch them with astonishment, 
To nearly twice their size! 
Boys seldom dare to ask boy-friends 
To venture in the house, 
For ’tisn’t natural, at all, 
To creep round like a mouse; 
And if we should forget ourselves 
And make one bit of noise, 
Then some good auntie quick would 


say, 
“Oh, my, those horrid boys!” 
The girls the piano may thrum 
All day, but if the boys 
Play just one tune with fife and drum, 
It’s “Stop that horrid noise!” 
Insulted thus, we lose no time , 
In beating a retreat,— 
So off we go to romp and tear 
And scamper in the street. 
Perhaps that text the preacher quotes 
Sometimes, “Train up a child,” 
Means only train the little girls, 
And let the boys run wild. 
But patience, boys; the time will come, 
When we shall all be men; 
And when it does, I rather think, 
Wrongs will be righted then. 
N. E. Journal of Education. 
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Poems 


ur Readers Have Asked For 


want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
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The Midnight Train 


As I lay awake in the night, 
And heard the pattering rain, 
Faintly I caught the rumbling sound 
Of the coming midnight train. 


The world was murky and still, 
The air was loaded with damp, 

| And on the folds of the mist it came, 

| The noise of this iron tramp— 





| Plunging through darkness and fog; 
Screaming its signals before; 
Searching the night with its eye of 


ame, 
And filling the earth with its roar. 


I knew all the track, and could tell 
By the sinking and swell of the sound, 
When it darted through woods or toiled 
up a grade, 
Or leaped o’er a bridge at a bound. 


Now the sound floated free on the air; 

ae it died round the curve of a 
hill; 

Now lost to the ear in the deep rocky 


ass; 
But the mad thing was rushing on 
still— 


Plunging through blackness and mist; 
Sending wild ’larums before; 
Howling like demon of darkness let 
loose 
From Acheron’s fiery shore. 


And now all the windings are passed, 
And out it comes on to the plain, 
Shaking the earth as it tears along 
Through the midnight blackness and 
rain. 


Oh, that some forest chief, 
From his ancient woodland nest, 
Might peer through the night, and 
catch the wild sight, 
Of this monster troubling his rest! 


Nearer and nearer it comes, 
Louder the crash and the roar, 

Bearing its precious load of life, 
Two hundred souls and more. 


Many their errands be, 
Some journey for traffic and gain, 
Some go to the gloomy chambers of 
death, 
And some to the bridal train. 


Here are eyes heavy with sleep, 
Here bright with the light of love, 


| 


And now it goes by at a leap, 





In joy and in tears, with hopes and 
with fears, 
On through the darkness they move. 


Wild the weird flashes it throws! 
Out of thick darkness it comes in its 


flight, ; 
And into thick darkness it goes, 


Plunging through blackness and fog, 
Sending loud signals before, 
Searching the night with its eye of 


flame, 
And filling the earth with its roar. 
I. N. Tarbox. 


The King of Denmark’s Ride 


Word was brought to the Danish king 
(Hurry!) 
That the love of his heart lay suffering, 
And pined for the comfort his voice 
would bring. 
(Oh, ride as though you were fly- 
ing!) 
Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl, 
Than his rich crown jewels of ruby 
and pearl; 
And his rose of the isles is dying! 


Thirty nobles saddled with speed; 
(Hurry!) 

Each one mounting a gallant steed 

Which he kept for battle and days of 


need. 
(Oh, ride as though you were fly- 
ing!) 
Spurs were struck 
flank; 
Worn out chargers staggered and sank; 
Bridles were slackened and girths were 


in the foaming 


burst, 
But, = as they would, the king rode 
rst, 
For his rose of the isles lay dying! 


His nobles are beaten one by one; 
(Hurry!) 
They have fainted and faltered and 
homeward gone; 
His little fair page now follows alone, 
For strength and for courage try- 


ing! 

The king looked back at that faithful 
child; 

Wan was the face that answering 
smiled; 

They passed the drawbridge with clat- 
tering din, 

Then he dropped; and only the king 
rode in 
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Where his rose of the isles lay 
dying! 


The king blew a blast on his bugle- 
horn; 
(Silence!) 
No answer came, but faint and forlorn 
An echo returned on the cold, gray 


morn, 

Like the breath of a spirit sighing, 

The castle portal stood grimly wide— 

None welcomed the king from that 
weary ride; 

For dead, in the light of the dawning 


day, 
The pale, sweet form of the welcomer 


lay, 
-Who had yearned for his voice 
while dying. 


The panting steed, with a drooping 
crest, 
Stood weary. 
The king returned from her chamber 


of rest, 
The thick sobs choking in his breast; 
And, that dumb companion eying, 
The tears gushed forth which he strove 


to check; 
He bowed his head on his charger’s 
~~ neck; 
“QO steed, that every nerve didst 
strain— 


Dear steed, our ride hath been in vain 
To the halls where my love lay 
dying!” 
Caroline Norton. 


Lost Tommy 


Pray, have you seen our Tommy? 
He’s the cutest little fellow, 

With cheeks as round as apples, 
And hair the softest yellow. 

You see, ’twas quite a while ago,— 
An hour or two, perhaps,— 

When grandma sent him off to buy 
A pound of ginger-snaps. 


We have traced him to the baker’s, 
And part way back again; 

We found a little paper sack 
Lying empty in the lane. 

But Tommy and the ginger-snaps 
Are missing totally; 

I hope they both will reappear 
In time enough for tea. 


We have climbed up to the garret, 
And scoured the cellar through; 
We have ransacked every closet, 
And the barn and orchard too; 
We have hunted through the kitchen, 
And the pantry? Oh! of course,— 
We have screamed and shouted “Tom- 


y 
Until we’re fairly hoarse. 


Poor mamma goes distracted, 
And pretty Auntie May 

Is sure the darling cherub 
Has somehow lost his way. 

Well, well, I’ll give another look 
Into the nursery; 

I hardly think the little rogue 
Can hide away from me. 


Ah! here’s the laundry basket, 
Within I’ll take a peep. ee 

Why—what is this curled up so tight? 
’Tis Tommy, fast asleep. 

O mamma, auntie, grandma! 
Come and see the fun. 

Tommy, where’s the ginger-snaps’ 
“Eaten!—every one!” 


“Bless my heart!” laughs auntie; 
“Dear, dear, I shall collapse; ‘ 

Where could he stow them all away: 
A pound of ginger-snaps!” 


But mamma falls to kissing, 
Forgetting fright and toil, 
While grandma bustles out to fetch 
A dose of castor oil. 
Mrs. Julia M. Dana. 
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There’s good news for every teacher 
on Page Seven. Right now is a good 
time to look it over! 





Alice Higgie, a 13-year-old Chicago girl, makes 
$75.00 a week in vaudeville. Her musical act is 
constantly in demand for clubs, lodges, hotels, 
tadio studios and private entertainments. For 
a 15-minute act she receives $15.00—a dollar a 
minute! Read what she says—‘‘Playing a musi- 
cal instrument is lots of fun. I wish everybody 
knew how easy it is and how quickly you can 
learn, especially with Wurlitzer instruments— 
they are so easy to play.” —Alice Higgie. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument 
fora week’sfree trial in your own home. Examine 
the instrument, note the fine workmanship, the 
full, rich tone value and especially how easy it 
is to play. No obligation to buy—no expense for 
the trial. We make thisliberal offer because we 
want you to try for yourself a genuine Wur- 
litzer instrument, the result of 200 years’ experi- 
ence in musical instrument building. 


Easy payments are arranged to suit your con- 
venience. Thisisyyour opportunity to try a fam- 
ous Wurlitzer instrument in your own home. 


for Free Boo 


Illustrates and describes every known 
& musical instrument—more than 3000 ar- 
ticles, many of them shown in full 
colors. All genuine Wurlitzer instru- 
ments—buy direct from Wurli 
‘end save cones pec’ 
offers on complete outfits. 
We also give you our Free 
Trial, Easy Payment Plan, __. 
No obligation. 

































TheRudolph WarlitzerCo. , Dept. 1606 | 
'} 117 E. 4th St. Cincinnati 3295S, Wabash Ave. Chicago 
120W.42ndSt.NewYork 250StocktonSt.SanFrancisco \ 


Send me your Free Book sical instruments. A 
your Free Trial, Easy Payment Plan. No obligation. \ 
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Children’s Town—A Corre- 
lated Project 


(Continued from page 68) 


for a committee which would take 
charge of plays given by the Library, 
the Museum, or any of the other or- 
ganizations. It was even thought that 
such a company could write original 
plays of their own for needed occa- 
sions. “Besides, all real towns have 
theaters,” argued the children. So the 
company was organized with a man- 
ager at the head and its branches of 
usefulness defined. It was to see about 
scenery and costumes; manage plays, 
either in the room or in the auditorium; 
try out actors for parts, with the teach- 
er’s co-operation; and see that the 
parts were learned. Finally they were 
either to write or judge original plays 
composed either in spare time or in 
class period. The Theater Company 
proved quite capable of doing all this. 
It seemed advisable not to change the 
management with the rest of the town 
officials, but let them keep office until 
the end of the term, which was nearly 
over. They gave a puppet show and 
instituted a Town Program for Fri- 
day afternoons, which was a review of 
the most interesting work of the week. 
Other rooms were invited in to listen. 


THE ORCHESTRA 

The very last organization to be 
formed was the Children’s Town Or- 
chestra. It was at first correlated 
with music simply for the sake of 
rhythm. The children used clappers 
and bells with the piano accompani- 
ment of their regular songs. Then two 
violins, a flute, and a drum were added. 
The best voices were drilled in chorus 
work and some very simple little at- 
tempts at programs were given. Mem- 
ory work, study of orchestral instru- 
ments, and music appreciation came in 
due order. The children went as a 
class to hear a symphony and returned 
full of plans for developing their own 
small orchestra. Unfortunately, the 
end of the term prevented the carrying 
out of these plans. 

* * * * * 


All the regular classes—English, 
history, geography, arithmetic, read- 
ing, art, nature study, hygiene, and 
music—had a focal point of interest in 
Children’s Town. Spelling and pen- 
manship were valuable contributory 
agents because nothing was accepted 
without high standards being main- 
tained in these subjects as well. Reg: 
ular class periods were kept, though 
they were never designated as history 
lessons, for instance, but rather as 
working for the Museum; not as writ- 
ten English, but as preparing copy for 
the newspaper. As one little girl said, 
“I didn’t know lessons were just find- 
ing out how to live in a town.” 

The children had been told the first 
of the term that Children’s Town must 
prove its worth, in that they must have 
covered the same amount, or more, of 
subject matter and learned it equally 
well. So they were very anxious to 
check up at examination time. It was 
found that they had covered more than 
their course with the same average as 
other children in the fifth grades. As 
they were a fairly slow group, this was 
considered very satisfactory. 

The children were whole-heartedly 
in favor of continuing their town in- 
definitely. They felt that they had 
outgrown the store and therefore they 
proposed a bank and a post office for 
the next term. They saw certain de- 
ficiencies in organization as well as 
their teacher did, and were not slow to 
suggest remedies. They felt that there 
was much room for improvement in 
geography and discussed the idea of a 
ticket office, which should have definite 
information from all parts of the 
world. j 


RESULTS 
Let us consider certain definite re- 
sults gained from the organization of 
a Children’s Town. 
1. A feeling that, after all, lessons 
played a necessary part in becoming a 
good citizen. 
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“THEY USED TO 


CALL ME 
“WEARY 


WINIFRED’” 


The personal story of a wo- 
man who never was really 
sick, yet always ailing, always 
too tired to enjoy life—and 
how she made herself into a 
virile, vital being of super- 
health and strength. 













N New York City there 
lives a woman who has such 
amazing vitality that she is 

the envy of all her friends. 
Yet not so long ago they used 
to call her “Weary Winifred.” 
Her story is printed here in 
her own words, as an open 
letter to all women who are 
discouraged with their burdens. 


“The strangest thing,” she 
says, “is that I never realized 
there was anything the matter 
with me. My life, I thought, 
was that of the ordinary wife 
and mother. I tried to be a 
good wife and mother, and at 
the same time to keep in touch 
with my social duties. 


“But somehow, I never seem- 
ed to catch up with myself. If 
I stayed up late one night, I 
could hardly drag myself out 
of bed the next morning. I had 
to cancel engagements fre- 
quently, not because I was ever 
really sick, but simply because 
I was too weary to make the 
effort. I looked tired, acted 
tired, and was tired. 


“My looks began to show the 
effect, too. My neck began to look 
stringy and hollow. My cheek 
muscles sagged, my complexion 
was “pasty” and colorless. My 
figure began to look dumpy. My 
age—which was only twenty-five— 
began to feel like fifty. Life was 
becoming ‘just too much for me’— 
and I didn’t know why. 


“Of course I did things about 
this state of affairs. I took pills 
and powders. I tried various 
creams and lotions for my com- 
plexion. I tried, in various ways, 
to gain strength and yet reduce 
weight, changing from one thing 
to another. I ‘fussed’ with every- 
thing. 


“Yet with all these little ail- 
ments, I was not really sick. There 
was nothing organic the matter 
with me. And so it never oc- 
curred to me that I was not a 
normal woman. I just thought 
that I was the victim of ills that a 
great many unfortunate women 
were heir to. 


“But one day, something hap- 
pened that made me ‘sit up and 
take notice.’ I read an article, 
telling the story of Annette Kel]l- 
ermann’s life—of how she, who is 
called ‘the world’s most perfectly 
formed woman,’ was once a puny, 
ailing girl, always in ill health. 
The story of how she dragged her- 
self out of her misery and actually 
made herself the lovely creature 
of glorious health and beauty that 
she is today was a revelation to 
me. Indeed, I was so lost in ad- 
miration for that wonderful wom- 
an that I wrote her. In response, 
I received not only a charming 


personal letter from Miss Keller- 
mann, but, far more important, a 
copy of her book called ‘The Body 
Beautiful—a book which I can 
truthfully say led me to my pres- 
ent health and happiness. 





“That little book opened my 
eyes to the fact that it is totally 
unnecessary for women to suffer 
as they do—totally unnecessary 
for them to be continually inea- 
pacitated by petty little ailments 
—totally unnecessary for them to 
look old and haggard and worn. 


“T know that this is so because 
I have proved it. Today I am 
practically never tired. I am nev- 
er nervous or irritable. I never 
have any of the petty ailments 
from which so many women suffer. 
I look years younger than most 
other women of my age. My step 
is springy, my eyes are bright, 
my skin is firm and clear, and my 
body is slender and has the free, 
lithe grace of a young girl. 


“T cannot too strongly recom- 
mend to other women that they 
take this simple way out of their 
troubles. Jt is so easy!” 


FREE— 
The Body Beautiful 


Annette Kellermann, in_ this 
book—which she will send abso- 
lutely free, upon request to any 
woman—tells exactly how _ she 
transformed herself from an_ in- 
valid into a woman world-famous 
for her health and beauty. Any 
woman, by devoting only fifteen 
minutes a day to her methods, can 
obtain a perfect figure, neither too 
stout nor too thin, mould each part 
of her body to graceful, youthful, 


lines; can acquire a clear, healthy 
complexion; and can overcome 
weaknesses and physical troubles 


that so many women suffer from. 


If you would like to have a copy 


of Annette Kellermann’s new book 
write for it. There is no charge 
or obligation. Simply write a let- 


ter or mail the coupon below. Do 
it this minute—it may be the be- 
ginning of a new kind of health 
and happiness for you. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc. 
225 West 39th St., Suite 159, New YorkCity 

































ANNETTE KELLERMANN, INC., Suite 159, 


225 West 39th Street, New York City. 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Kindly send 


me entirely 


without cost, your new book, “The Body Beautiful.” 


I am particularly interested in: 


( ) Body Building ( ) Reducing Weight 
soi csisscesecs . asta xsbipsacdgnetisaiees 
Pa ic csuveicchcsistaniand ches tasdib ademas ig nantaoeabanoleaaae bite 
I iiccanicnccnensncaniesveasninsteesninsesedsscaniinestanna State 
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Wrigley’s is as beneficial as it 
is pleasant and lasting. 





Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth, appetite and digestion. 





It cleanses the teeth, removing 
food particles that cause decay. 









Good gum is good for you— 
doctors and dentists affirm this. 


Let the children have Wrigley’s 


for lasting pleasure and benefit. 


Eat wisely, chew your food well 
and use Wrigley’s—after every meal. 


Ww 





You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 


Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter 
with Wrigley’s — after every meal! 


Fils 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


2. A fuller knowledge of civic duty. 

38. A spirit of co-operation and de- 
mocracy. 

4, A wider appreciation of city in- 
stitutions. 

5. A keener appreciation of self- 
control and good judgment based on 
each child’s taking an active part in 
the affairs of the town. 

6. A better relation established be- 
tween themselves and the grown-ups 
as evidenced by the co-operation be- 
tween teachers, parents, and pupils. 

7. A spirit of justice and fair play. 

8. A spirit of constructive criticism 
towards even adult policies. 


DANGERS 


1. Too many organizations too rap- 
idly taken up are fatal to a project of 
this kind. Slow growth according to 
the ability of the group is necessary. 
One or two well-organized institutions 
are better than many poor ones, 

2. The curriculum must not be lost 
sight of. Check up to see that the re- 
— work is being adequately cov- 
ered. 

3. In the interest of the method do 


not lose sight of the fact that drill is. 


just as necessary as before. Drill will 
not be so dull with such a definite in- 
centive as Children’s Town. 

4. Be careful to see that though the 
teacher is, of necessity, in the back- 
ground, her hand is always ready to 
guide or control. 

This project of Children’s Town was 
also tried in a fourth grade with modi- 
fications or amplifications according to 
the group involved. It never failed to 
arouse the interest of parents as well 
- pupils for its value was very evi- 

ent. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 37) 


Interest will be aroused in body 
growth by having each child keep a 
record of his own weight. Every child 
in the country knows someone who has 
a pair of scales on his barn floor, and 
the town children often are sent on er- 
rands to the feed store, where there 
are scales. 

The lunch chosen is one that is seas- 
onable and can be prepared before 
school and be reheated just before 
serving. Both tomatoes and lima beans 
are very plentiful at this time of year. 
It is advisable to use fresh vegetables 
whenever they can be obtained. 

All measurements in these recipes 
are level. A cup means a half pint by 
measure. If you have more or less than 
twenty to serve, multiply or divide the 
recipe by, the proportional part of 
twenty, whichever the case may require. 
When enlarging or decreasing the size 
of a recipe be sure to use the same 
proportion of each ingredient. 


SCALLOPED TOMATOES 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 

1 cup butter 

1% quarts stale bread 

20 large tomatoes 

% cup sugar 

1% tablespoon salt 

¥ teaspoon pepper 

Utensils Needed: 

four-quart saucepan 
two-quart bowl 
bread knife 
measuring cup 
paring knife 
tablespoon 
teaspoon 
four-quart dripping pan, or baking 
dishes 

Put some water into the saucepan to 
heat. Melt the butter in the dripping 
pan or baking dishes; this will grease 
the pan. Pour the butter into the 
bowl; cut or break the bread in small 
pieces, using the crust, and put it into 
the bowl and mix well with the butter. 
Pour half of the buttered crumbs into 
the bottom of the dripping pan. Dip 
the tomatoes into the hot water so 
that you can remove the skin without 
waste. Remove the skin from the to- 
matoes; cut them up and put them on 
the crumbs which are in the dripping 
pan. Add the sugar, salt, and pepper. 
Put the rest of the crumbs over the 
tomato mixture and bake it in a mod- 
erate oven for one hour and fifteen 
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minutes. If you do not have an oven, 
you can make a very good-tasting prod- 
uct by covering the pan with another 
pan of the same size and letting the 
mixture cook slowly on the top of the 
stove, though in this case the tomatoes 
and bread will not brown. 

When fresh tomatoes are too ex- 
pensive, canned tomatoes can be sub- 
stituted. If this is done, use three 
quarts of canned tomatoes. 


BuTTERED LIMA BEANS 

Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 

quarts shelled lima beans 
quarts boiling water 
tablespoon salt 
cup butter 

Utensils Needed: 
six-quart saucepan 
cover for saucepan 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 
sieve or strainer 


Heat the water in the saucepan. 
Wash the beans in cold water. When 
the water is boiling, add the beans. 
Adding the beans will stop the water 
from boiling for a few minutes. When 
the water boils again, add the salt and 
cook the beans with a cover on the pan 
until the beans are soft. Beans boil 
over very easily, so you will have to 
watch them closely. If the beans are 
young, they should cook in about twen- 
ty minutes; if they are older, they will 
require longer cooking to become soft. 
When they have cooked about twenty 
minutes, taste them to see if they are 
soft. Do not put your tasting spoon 
into the beans. Use your cooking 
spoon to put a bean on your tasting 
spoon. When the beans are done, 
drain off the water by pouring them 
into the sieve or strainer. Turn them 
back into the boiler and put the butter 
over them to melt. Serve. 
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WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND BUTTER SANDWICH 
; One Sandwich 

2 slices whole wheat bread 

2 teaspoons butter 

Spread the butter on each slice of 
bread, being careful to make the but- 
ter come right out to the edge of the 
crust. Sandwiches are very unattrac- 
tive and unappetizing when they are 
poorly made. 

CHOCOLATE PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 

2% quarts milk 

% cup cocoa 

1 cup sugar 

% cup cornstarch 

1% teaspoons salt 

1 tablespoon vanilla 

2 cups cold milk 

Utensils Needed: 

1 four-quart double boiler and cover 

1 bowl 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 


Put some water into the lower part 
of the double boiler. When it boils, 
put two and one-half quarts of milk 
into the upper part of the boiler and 
set the boiler over the hot water. Be 
sure to put the cover over the milk. If 
you do not have a double boiler, you 
can make one by setting one saucepan 
into another saucepan containing wa- 
ter. Put the cocoa into the bowl, add 
the sugar, cornstarch, and salt. Mix 
them well and add the two cups of 
cold milk, gradually stirring while you 
add it to keep the mixture smooth. 
When the milk in the double boiler is 
scalded, it will have litle bubbles 
around the edge that look something 
like beads. Stir the cocoa mixture and 
add it to the milk, stirring all the time 
to keep the mixture from becoming 
lumpy. After the mixture thickens, it 
will need to be stirred occasionally un- 
til it is done. Let it cook for thirty 
minutes over the hot water. Remove 
it from over the water, add the vanilla, 
and pour the pudding into a pudding 
dish or put it into the children’s indi- 
vidual dishes to cool. Serve cold, with 
or without milk. 

Three-fourths cup scalloped toma- 
toes will give about 300 calories. 

One-half cup buttered fresh lima 
beans will give about 100 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 
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One-half cup chocolate pudding wil] 
give about 180 calories. : 

One cup milk will give about 179 
calories. 

If the child chooses one portion of 
each item on the menu, he will get 
about 1018 calories. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 84) 


Scrapbooks for Geography 


I have found the use of the scrap- 
book a very helpful device in teaching 
the cities of New York. 

Our scrapbooks were five-cent com- 
position notebooks. We planned our 
courses in studying the cities as if we 
were taking a trip around the state of 
New York. Starting from New York 
City we went north around the state 
touching thirty of the largest cities 
and villages. On each page of our 
scrapbook we wrote the name of a 
city in the order in which it was visited, 
Under the name we pasted pictures 
cut from catalogs to represent the 
products manufactured in each of these 
places. The children found it very in- 
teresting to find pictures of the arti- 
cles each city manufactured, and there 
was much competition to see which 
child would have the best appearing 
page. 

. This project proved to be one of the 
most successful I have ever tried. The 
result was that each child learned 
with little effort on his part what each 
city manufactured. This project 
could be worked out easily with any 
state or country.—C. L. Y., New York. 


Mixing Happiness with Work 


A few weeks ago I entered a small 
rural school as teacher. The building 
has a window on each of three sides, 
the door being in the remaining side. 
There are two shelves for a bookcase, 
six maps, a splendid globe, an ana- 
tomical chart and an atlas. 

Before going to my school I secured 
as much information from the county 
superintendent as she could give me. I 
found that I had in my school a girl 
who would be studying eighth grade 
work for the third time and who did 
not take any interest whatever in her 
work; a boy in the seventh grade who 
could not do his work; two intermediate 
grades, and a primary grade. 

At once, in this schoolroom, I felt 
that there was something lacking; 
school life was so colorless, so drab for 
these country youngsters. They had 
not been used even to singing. Al- 
though there was no organ or piano in 
the room, we sang the brightest, catch- 
iest little school songs I knew, the chil- 
dren saying or singing the words as 
best they could. Then I told the best 
stories I could command, always at the 
most opportune time. I brought pic- 
tures, books, and materials of my own, 
among them several yards of strips of 
green window shades, which I used for 
mounting the pupils’. work. 

Soon everyone except the eighth 
grade girl was getting interested in his 
or her work. She disliked civics. To il- 
lustrate how this girl changed, I shall 
tell you of the civics booklet she is pre- 
paring. For her drawing lesson she 
made the cover of the booklet. Then, 
as she finished a chapter in civics, I 
had her write an outline telling how 
and in what way the topic interested 
her or touched her home life, the life 
of the community, or the life of the 
school. Perhaps her work would not 
pass a critical English test, but it !s 
her own and is very vital to her. Civics 
is not dry reading any more to this 
girl; it is a living part of her life. Une 
of her last essays copied into her civics 
book was entitled “Why Everyone 
Should Be Interested in a Good School. 
She also drew plans of a new s¢i00 
building, and a plat of the grounds. A 
few days ago, when given the privi- 
lege of doing something for her own 
pleasure, she asked to be allowed to 
work on her “Civics Book.” 

For the smaller folk we have made 4 
sand table. Perhaps you would not 
call it a table, as it is only a shallow 


(Continued on page 93) 
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4 Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


































$2.7 Per Section 


without Doors 


With Disappearing $3 50 
Glass Doors___.,. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
Tilt CO 


/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL: BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, oon and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.00; 
without doors, $12.75. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $17.50. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 

ingly low prices. Shipped direct from facto 

ON APPROVAL ata considerable saving TO YOU. 

Write for catalog No. 24, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


SAVED 


on all Standard 


Typewriters 
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AtLast= P 

World’s best typewriters with every 
modern writing feature at positively lowest 
prices and on easiest terms ever offered. 


A Year to Pay-5 Years Guarantee 
Standard Machines so perfectly Re- 
Manufactured by the exclusive Young Process that 
they look and write like brand new. Our exclu- 
sive, distinctive process makes possible better 
typewriters at lower prices. 
BIG ILLUSTRATED 
TYPEWHTER BOOK 
amazing t: bargains. 
tee hn ge service we wili 
give you. Don’t wait. hover ang 
Youn ewriter Company 
654 West ng Typ Dept. 1099 Chicago, tll. 
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HOW TO. 
BANISH THEM 







A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years suc- 
cess in my practice. 
Moles(also BIG growths) 
dry up and drop off. 
Write for free Booklet giving full particulars. 
WM.DAVIS, M.D., 1242 Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N.J. 


A Genuine Red Cross First Aid 
Cabinet FREE for the sale of only 
THREE GROSS PENCILS! Look 
it up on Page Seven! 
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any film development 
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soe ROANOKE NOTE PHISHING CO. 
242 Bel! Ave. Le TSenohe, Va. | 
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N. E. A. Meeting 


(Continued from page 87) 


signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for which Philadelphia has 
Ieng been making preparations. 


Exhibits 


Among the most important features 
of the summer meeting, as of the Su- 
perintendents’ winter meeting, is the 
assemblage of educational exhibits. 
Thousands followed the advice given 
in the official program that they “avail 
themselves of this opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with the things 
which will help them in their daily 
work.” The exhibits were all satis- 
factorily placed: on the main floor and 
basement floor of Shortridge High 
School. 


Pointed Paragraphs from 
Notable Addresses 
FAITH IN SCHOOLS 


Our schools are not perfect. They 
are still in a state of evolution. We 
have not convinced ourselves that we 
have the best type of schools suited 
for training in a democracy. 

We have many criticisms passed up- 
on our schools, some of which are just. 
But certainly our educational system 
has been efficient enough to inspire an 
ever increasing faith in the American 
people and probably no other human 
institution has achieved results com- 
parable to it. 

Many criticisms of to-day are mere- 
ly evidence of the fact that the faith 
of the people is so great in the schools 
that they expect them to make good 
the deficiencies of the home and other 
institutions which have an equal or 
larger responsibility in some particu- 
lars than the school.—John J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 


The great problem which America 
will face in the next generation is the 
problem of national values. If we as 
a nation place material things above 
spiritual things, if we prefer the lux- 
uries of the flesh to the high idealism 
and individual discipline that the wel- 
fare of this nation requires, then we 
may conclude that we cannot afford to 
carry out an adequate educational pro- 
gram. 

National stability and security and 
the perpetuity of our form of govern- 
ment depend upon a citizenship thor- 
oughly disciplined, intelligent, and well 
informed, with a capacity for appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of the finer val- 
ues of life, and with a stern sense of 
civic duty. Such a citizenship is de- 
pendent upon an educational program 
that will involve adequate support for 
public schools and cooperation between 
the school, the home, and the church, 
and all other agencies that affect the 
education of our people. Public school 
executives and teachers must and will 
be held responsible for an economical 
expenditure of funds, but equal and 
adequate educational opportunities are 
not yet provided for the youth of Amer- 
ica, and our people must be prepared to 
expend more money on education if 
they expect to safeguard the future of 
the republic.—Jesse H. Newlon, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Denver; President 
of the National Education Association. 


PROGRESS IN THE SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION 


To-day, the whole child is going to 
school. This has come about through 
the development of a science of educa- 
tion, for it has enormously increased 
our knowledge of the children with 
whom we deal and given us a more 
definite basis for the evaluation of the 
educational material which we use in 
classroom instruction. It has extend- 
ed our interest from the intellectual 
side of child life to the physical and 
moral aspects of youth and manhood. 

Beyond the child the vision of the 
teacher must see clearly the require- 
ments of citizenship in a democracy 
for which she is preparing boys and 
girls.. Democratic society for which 
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FIVE MINUTES— 


how to use them better 


That’s all it takes, 

with this free chart, 

to teach your pupils 
Oral Hygiene 


“eo New York City De- 
partment of Education 
states that bad teeth cause 
94 per cent of the absentee- 
ism from the city’s schools. 


In view of such figures 
what could be more impor- 
tant than teaching your pu- 
pils to brush their teeth reg- 
ularly? Especially when you 
can do it in five minutes a 
day by using the chart you 
see pictured here. 

Thousands of teachers the 
country over are now using 
this chart. (We are mailing 
about 4,000 a week.) On it 
they paste gold stars—also 
sent free—besides the names 
of those children who regularly 
brush their teeth. This form 
of game greatly stimulates the 
interest of the children in their 
oral hygiene lessons. It is eas- 
ily and quickly managed, too. 
Many teachers have the chil- 
dren take turns in calling the 
roll and pasting up the stars. 

When you get your pupils 
brushing their teeth regularly, 
it is then a simple matter to 
show them how to brush them 
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correctly. Correct brushing is 
largely a matter of the right 
kind of tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct 
tooth brush is the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic, which comes in Baby, 
Small, and Adult sizes. Is this 
the brush you recommend? 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the 
curves of the teeth. It brushes 
the germs out of the crevices. 
It gets at every surface and re- 
moves the tartar. Its large 
end tuft reaches even the 
backs of back teeth, so often 
neglected. 

Send today for the helpful 
free chart. Recommend the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. You will be 
pleased with the results. 


At the left are pictured the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, for those who prefer 
a small sized brush; and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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! PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., ! 
! Florence, Mass., Dept. N-6 ! 
! Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold | 
| stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more | 
| frequently. 
PR eon ceccecccncccceneddecsccccesecccccesscoeccceess | 
! Die cetaduces covcevectsdticdacesoncureesdetetens 
| City and State .........- esc eeceeeeececereeceeens ! 
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NERVE STRAIN 


HE high pressure, mile-a- 

minute life of today, with 
its mental strain, worry, anx- 
trouble, is 
WRECKING THE NERVES 
This applies es- 
pecially to the people with 
highly active brains and sen- 
Have 
nerves stood the strain? 


What Readers of ‘‘Nerve Force’’ Say: 


**Reading your book has stopped that 


iety, grief and 


of mankind. 


sitive nerves. 


“‘l have gained 12 pounds since reading 


Read 
page book on the 
nerves. This book 


sensitive or 


and build 
Force. 


(Coin or Stamps.) 


up 
your 


“Nerve Force” 


ling revelation to people with 
deranged nerves. 
It has aided many thousands 
to gain control of their nerves 
their 
Price 25c, 
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your book, and I feel so energetic. I dreadful feeling of FEAR which para- 
had about given up hope of ever finding lyzed my stomach and digestion.’’ PAUL von BOECKMANN 
the cause of my low weight.’ **Your book did more for me for indi- 


A physician says: 


thenia, 
tu my patients.’’ 


Write to PAUL VON BOECK MANN, Studio 653, 


**Your book is the 
most sensible and valuable work I have 
ever read on the prevention of neura 
I am recommending your book 


gestion than two courses 
‘The advice given in 
relaxation and calming 
cleared my brain. 

dizzy ail the time!’’ 





110 W. 40th Street, New York City. 


Before, 


in dieting.’’ Author of ‘Nerve Force,” 
and various other books 
Health, Psychology, 
Breathing, Hygiene and 
kindred subjects, many 
of which have been trans- 
lated into foreign lan- 
guages. 


your book on 
of nerves has on 
I was half 
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TOOTH BROS 


A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 
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SMALL 
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Duplicators and Supplies—Lowest Prices on High Grade Material 














SIZE of PRICES Refilling 

Duplicator One Surface Two Surfaces Material 
Note (6x10) $1.90 $3.25 llb.can $ .65 
Letter (9x11)4) 2.80 4.65 2%lb.can 1.60 
Cap (9x14) 3.60 5.70 5 lb, can 8.00 











Order Now. 





Note:—Above prices for goods delivered East of Mississippi. Add 10% to bill if you live west, Prompt delivery. 
=DWARD KELLER, 239 West Broadway, New 


ork, N.Y. 
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She t 
| Efficiency 
| Speller 


For Use in Reviews 
end Speliing Contests 








The contents are classified as follows: 
Short Cuts; Construction Work; Measurements; Squares and Roots; .) 
Percentage; Banking and Business; Investments ; 
tion; Graphs; Metric System; Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
Tables of Weights and Measures; Handy 
Answers to problems at back of book. 

96 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 
FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than according to length and difficulty. 
Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. 
several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 


Review Problems ; 
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HELPFUL NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Problems 
A BOOK THAT 


Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 


Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 


than the actual principles i 


Problems Without Figures meets 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 


but in all other subjects. 


There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. 3 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied ‘with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 


48 pages, bound in either 


Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 
FOR EIGHTH GRADE-—USABLE WITH ANY TEXT 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
This book is designed to supplement the arithmetic textbook and 
consists of drills on work commonly covered in the Eighth Grade. 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill material as can be used to 
advantage in grade work, and few teachers find time to formulate 
The Drill Book provides for this need, 
Fundamentals ; Interesting 


classifications include: 


48 pages, bound in either 


Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Without Figures 


TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 


nvclved in the problems. j 
these conditions by supplying 


In fact, they are thought problems and 


Every 


paper or flexible cloth covers. 
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These 


In addition are 


paper or flexible cloth covers. 


Order from Getic) 
Nearest to You 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











The Robin Moth 
(Continued from page 56) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Robin Moth, ask them 
the following questions: 


What kind of leaves does the cater- 
pillar eat? 

Of what is the caterpillar’s cocoon 
made? 

Where does the caterpillar get the 
silk to make the cocoon? 

Where does he spin his cocoon? 

How long does he sleep in his little 
cocoon? 

What made the little caterpillar 
wake up in spring? 

How did the caterpillar get out of 
the cocoon? 

Into what has the little caterpillar 
changed? 

What is the name of this moth? 

What did the moth do when he first 
came out of the cocoon? 


How Rubber Is Made 


(Continued from page 43) 


found in southern New England, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land. The industrial uses of rubber, 
Conrad found, consume a far greater 
supply of rubber than that which is 
put into boots and shoes. Of the near- 
ly four hundred thousand tons of rub- 
ber made every year in the world, 
about two-thirds of this amount is used 
annually in the United States for au- 
tomobile tires alone. A very impor- 
tant use of rubber is in connection 
with machinery, where it is used for 
belts and for packing for joints and 
valves. 

“You promised to take me to one of 
the rubber factories here, Uncle Rod- 
ney,” reminded Conrad soon after 
reaching home. 

At the factory Conrad learned that 
the balls of crude rubber, which he had 
watched the natives roll into shape, 
contained much dirt and many other 
impurities, and that in order to be 
more thoroughly cleansed they had to 
be cut into small pieces. 

“The pieces are run through these 
rollers and water is kept flowing over 
them all the time,’ announced the 
man who was working at the rubber- 
cleaning machine. “After the rubber 
is dried it is taken to the mixing ma- 
chine, where it is carefully mixed with 
sulphur, and some pieces are mixed 
with other substances also.” ‘ 

“Why do they put sulphur in it?” 
questioned Conrad. 

“The sulphur is added to make it 
adaptable to the uses for which it is 
desired,” said Uncle Rodney. “Rub- 
ber goods were not practical until 
Charles Goodyear found out that by 
mixing rubber with sulphur and heat- 
ing it to a melting point a usable prod- 
uct could be made. This process was 
named vulcanizing, after the Roman 
god of fire, Vulcan. Previously rubber 
goods were unsatisfactory for they 
were sticky when it was hot, and stiff 
and hard when it was cold. Hard rub- 
ber, which is used for combs, fountain 
pens, and other similar articles, con- 
tains more sulphur than the rubber 
used in boots, shoes, water bottles, 
balls, and so on.” : : 

“When shoes, belts, tires, and sim- 
ilar articles are made,” remarked a 
workman standing near by, “duck or 
some other strong cloth is used as a 
foundation for the rubber.” 

“Is gutta-percha some kind of rub- 
ber?” asked Conrad. 

“It is the dried juice of a tree, too,” 
observed his uncle, “and it is also 
mixed with sulphur, but it has not the 
same qualities as has rubber, though it 
can be pulled out or molded into al- 
most any shape. It is getting scarcer 
every year and rubber is taking its 
place in the manufacture of many ar- 
ticles.” 

“If it were not for rubber we would 
have no telephones,” mused Conrad, 
“and there would be no cables, or rain- 
coats, or many other things. On Mon- 
day, in school, I shall think of my trip 
to Brazil when I use my little rubber 
eraser.” 





Ideals are the world’s masters.—J. G. 
Holland. , 
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A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
ee added to cold water is 


delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford'’s 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I, 
T-49-3-24 















FREE 


a scven 


day cake 


The Secret of a Skin that’s 
Always Youn 


wder — - 

oy sade, Pure. reliable. Ei- 
lalists, Sold everywhere, 60c. 

Trial eake, with beauty booklet, free. ¥ 

Jo- 682-K Sem-pray Bidg., Grand a. Micky 


"Sy SEM*PRAY 





You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

finder, the wonderful weekly 

<i news aud story magazine with over 

half a million subscribers. Unbiased digest 

of national and world affairs. Chock full ofjust the kind of read- 

ing you want. Fun, fashions, question books, health— 

entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting serial and short 

stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for thio big $1 paper 13 

weeks. Money back if not satisfied. Sample copies free. 
PATHFINDER: 151 Langdon Sta., n, D. 


| The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own or type-written letters, les- 
sons or drawings in ten minutes, 
simply and easily. Postal size, 
Printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1.25, 
Note size 6'4x10, $2.25, Letter 
size 10x12}4, $4.00. Ful! direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Larg- 
ersizes. Also sent C.O. D. Send for 

rcular. Special Offer to Teachers. 












After 30 days trial, and you are not satisfied, money paid will be 
refunded. ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US... 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 





PALMER PLY-BASE Tray and Basket Bases 
: Bored for reed weaving 

: ‘ FREE SAMPLES and PRICES 

PALMER PLY-BASE made of selected 

wn’ veneered Three Ply Panels. [muediate 
\\ Shipment. Quality Guaranteed. 

PALMER SOFTWOOD BASE made of 

\W re-sawed kilndried dressed 2 sides Bass- 

St mber. No unsightly nai! holes. 

Sanded both sides and edges. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 


PBUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, marve! new Solvent, banishes 
—— The - stops almost instantly. The Hu 


= im) 
Faplenes on though bpmacic. THEN you WILL 
SENT ON TRIAL 


[went zou have rellef from Buniors. I want you to 
plgasure ‘of foot comfort. 





















Pelee 
box of So! to try. Simply 
cal want to try PEDOD oY egg 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept. N- 
186 N. La Salle St, Chicas 
a 


Every school should have the Larg¢ 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidgt 
on the wall. You can get them free 
Read Page Seven. 
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The Purple Martin 


(Continued from page 51) 


flies. They seem to prefer the larger 
insects, and their strength enables 
them to dispatch these without any 
danger to themselves. They also de- 
vour locusts at all stages. It is said 
that they will not touch honey bees, 
though some authors seem to doubt 
this fact. . 

The purple martins so vigorously 
defend their homes, that they are 
a terror to crows, hawks, and even 
eagles. Cats and dogs are also among 
their enemies. Sometimes these mar- 
tins will fight their halfcousin, the 
kingbird, though instantly co-operating 
with him in attacking a common enemy. 

While we see quite a good deal of 
the martins during the spring and 
summer, we rarely get a close view, as 
they are forever on the wing. It is not 
always easy to estimate the size of liv- 
ing birds, as they often appear smaller 
than they are; so it is well to compare 
then with robins and English spar- 
rows, which are usually at hand for 
the purpose. The martins are eight 
inches long, smaller than a robin and 
larger than a sparrow, larger, too, 
than the other swallows. The male is 
slightly larger than the female, and 
his plumage is a shining steel blue 
with strong violet reflections, while 
she is dark grayish above, with some 
steel blue on her back and head. Her 
throat is gray, and she is grayish 
white beneath. 

The body of the purple martin is 
long, slender, and graceful; its head is 
flattish, and its eyes are full and dark. 
Its bill is black, broad at base, and 
capable of opening very wide. Insect 
hunters always have small bills but 
enormous mouths, and when they are 
wide open the entire head seems to dis- 
appear. These birds fly with closed 
mouths, however, catching the insects 
separately with a snap. The legs are 
very short; the feet are free—three 
toes in front and one behind—and only 
fitted: for perching. The martin could 
not possibly hop or walk like a robin 
or a blackbird, because strong-winged 
flying-birds, which are tireless on the 
wing, are often hardly able to walk. 

To sum up, the purple martin is a 
favorite everywhere; he is gentle, ami- 
able, and courteous; he adores his 
mate, and is a devoted parent. He is 
valiant, and always ready to engage 
in battle to defend his rights. He is 
most anxious to be your friend—there- 
fore, invite him. Do all you can to 
make him welcome and _ comfortable, 
and protect him to the best of your 
ability. He will reward you by clear- 
ing your orchard and your fields of 
insect pests, and will constitute him- 
self the guardian of your poultry yard. 

You will find that many poets have 
written exquisite verses about the swal- 
lows, but not specifying the martins 
particularly. However, the lovely words 
apply to them as well because they are 
swallows, our very largest ones. Read 
Swinburne’s “Itylus,” and “O Swallow, 
Swallow, Flying South,” by Tennyson. 


Questions to Answer 

To what family do the purple mar- 
tins belong? 

How large are they? 
‘ What is the color of the purple mar- 
Ms ¢ 

Tell something about the structure 
of the martins. 

Why do they have such long wings? 
j Why do they not need large, strong 
eet? 

What do purple martins eat? — 

Why should you protect these birds? 

Where do purple martins live in the 
summer? In the winter? 

Where do they build their nests? 

Are they good housekeepers? 
‘ Describe the eggs of the purple mar- 
Ws, 


_At each moment of a man’s life he is 
either a king or a slave. As he sur- 
renders to a wrong appetite, to any 
human weakness, to any failure, he is 
a slave. As he day by day crushes out 
human weakness, ... . recreates a 
new self from the sin and folly of the 
past, then he is a king. He is a king 
ruling with wisdom over himself.— 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 90) 


box filled with sand which I brought 
back with me on one of my trips home. 
None of the children had ever seen a 
sand table before, so each takes his 
turn in arranging it. It has already 
proudly pictured “Hiawatha,” and 
“Columbus.” I am sure the quotations 
from “Hiawatha” will not be forgotten, 
and even the smallest child knows that 
Columbus discovered a new world. 

It is my privilege to give my pupils 
that which they have not, to instill 
within them a desire to learn, and to 
help them to be happy while doing 
their work.—C. E. S., South Dakota. 


A Product Map 


I helped my sixth grade pupils make 
a product map of Kentucky which in- 
terested them very much. 

After sewing a one and one-half inch 
hem in each end of a piece of bleach- 
ed cotton, a yard wide and twenty 
inches long, I inserted in each hem 
two narrow strips of wood taken from 
the bottom of old window shades. 

With a piece of black crayon, I 
drew an outline of the state. The 
children collected products of all kinds 
found in Kentucky, and I helped place 
them on the map with glue. The most 
important thing on the map according 
to the children was the picture of our 
schoolhouse. We also had pictures of 
the state capitol, Lincoln’s home and 
the Mammoth Cave. Of course, the 
pictures were the smallest we could 
find and were pasted in the proper lo- 
calities. 

Small chips of wood and coal and 
tiny pieces of iron were glued in the 
eastern part of the state and in other 
localities where they are found. We 
pinned pictures of horses and cattle 
and little sacks of grass seed in the 
Blue Grass section. Grains of corn, 
wheat, oats and rye, pieces of tobacco 
and pictures of hogs and sheep were 
placed on the map in the localities 
where they are found. All over the 
map were pictures of red apples, red 
tomatoes, purple grapes and green 
vegetables, until it was “a thing of 
beauty.” The children were delighted 
with it, and I am sure they will long 
remember the products of Kentucky 
and where they are found.—E. D., 
Kentucky. 


A Third Grade Spelling 
Tournament 


In addition to creating a lively in- 
terest in spelling, this little device de- 
velops alert, active thinking. Words 
of two, three and four letters are used. 
The class is divided into teams of six 
or eight pupils. One team stands be- 
fore the class. The first pupil in line 
spells a word; the next must spell a 
word which begins with the last letter 
of the first pupil’s word; and so on, 
until every pupil but one is down. 
Downs are made by failing to think of 
a word in a given length of time, by 
misspelling a word, or by spelling a 
word which has been spelled before by 
a member of one’s team. The pupil 
who stands longest wins the game for 
his team. Then the winners spell in a 
final contest, and by the same process 
the tournament champion is selected. 
If there is not sufficient time for all 
the teams to spell on the same day, the 
tournament may be carried over sev- 
eral days. In fact, this is desirable, 
for I find that the interest is greater 
when the contest lasts two or three 
days.—EvuLa HuGHEs, Missouri. 





Are you guessing about the temper- 
ature of the schoolroom? Don’t do 
it! Get one of our Large Size Ther- 
mometers free of all cost. Read Page 7. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Every teacher should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions frequently held throughout the entire country. 
Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 to $3300 
ayear are constantly being filled; these have short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. G 254, Rochester, N. Y., for list of 
positions obtainable; andfree sample examination coach- 
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Regrets 
Pay No Debts 





“In Time of Need—” 


Be free from financial worries due to Sickness or Accident. 
Let The Educators Beneficial Association assure you an 
income when you cannot work through these causes. 


Think What This Means to You 


Membership in the Educators Beneficial Association entitles you to 
benefits of from $10 to $25 per week, according to class. Every 
contract carries provisions for Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Age 
Disability, Natural and Accidental Death. And the cost is only from 
$8 to $24 per year, also according to class. 

Now, while you are well and strong, is the time to prepare for these 
misfortunes. Be protected by this Association that is conducted by 
school men, that is endorsed by educators everywhere, that has thou- 
sands of testimonials from satisfied claimants, and that has paid 
benefits of over $350,000.00 since 1910, the year of its organization. 


Send the coupon for the whole story, now. You will be under no 
obligation and you owe it to yourself to get this information. 


NI1.9-25 
The Educators |"” 


To THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 


sR | Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 
Beneficial | Send me, FREE, the whole story of your protection for 
Association teachers only. I understand that this places me under 
| no obligation. 

Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. l 
WN he RK CRE oN een ceebtareeudeececbicdeseccncdesriatees 

Under State Supervision. | 

Member of the Pennsylvania 

Insurance Federation. | , i adctueceadids bednndnec8ecckacanecassecdaken 














MAJESTIC 
The World's 
Largest Ship 




















Your Goal For 1926 


Round Trip $155 (up) via Tourist 3rd Cabin 


Europe is not far away these days. All its attractions, its 
wealth of cultural advantages, the thrill of travel in strange 
lands, among new sights is easily within your grasp. 


But plan NOW, to make 1926 the never-to-be-forgotten year. 
Plan NOW to cross to Europe on one of the great ships of 
White Star and associated lines. 


For the limited vacation budget our Tourist Third Cabins offer 
the ideal ocean transportation—clean, comfortable accommoda- 
tions, good food and service, broad decks for recreation in the 
open, congenial fellow travellers. Or consider our luxurious 
Second Cabins and our delightful, moderately-priced Cabinships. 


Let us send you literature describ- 
ing our ships and services in detail. 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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For That Home Cooked 
Meal at School 








H "stant Coe 
i 


For Complete Outfit Consisting of 
Cooking Stove, Fuel and Extinguisher 
A first aid stove for teachers. Perfect for piping hot 
lunches at school. Ready for a rapid breakfast at home. 
Instant heat for your curling or flat iron. A necessity for 
the sick room or school dispensary. 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 
Use Sterno in the bedroom, bathroom, dining room, kitch- 
en, office, camping, on auto trips—everywhere, for every 
purpose, 
Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 25¢e to Sterno 
Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 310, and we 
will send, prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and extinguisher. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
CANNED 


STERNO “tear 


Sternois Manufactured Under U.S. Govt, Permit for 
Use only asa Fuel, 








« LADIES’ 
RVFIy saFETY RAZOR 


> 


The guarded edges prevent 
cutting. 

It is the only 
exclusive wo- 
9 man’s razor— 
insist on “‘Curv- 
i 












Nickel Plated- 
1 Blade, $1.00 


Gold Plated— 
12 Blades, 
$3.50 


Extra Blades, 
50c Pkge. 





CURVFIT RAZOR CO., 
Dept. 3, 71 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 



































uab.e Typewriti 
SHIPMAN-WARD MANUFACTURING CO, 
12476 Sbipman Bidg. Chicac 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


Self-filling Fountain 
Pen, Pencils, Knife, 
Pen Holder, Eraser, 
for selling 36 pkgs. Chewing Gum at 6 cents a pack: 

BLUINE MFG. CO,, 310 Mill St. Concord “Junction. Mass. 

















Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Heads for Interior Decoration. 
You can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J,MAHLER, 159-A MahlerPark, Providence,R.I, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 


(Continued from page 66) 


Said Elsa, “Your babies will be safe 
with me, 

I'll bring them all back to you,— 
one, two, and three.” 


Manual Work 


Cut free-hand a mother cat and five 
kittens. Mount them on a piece of 
stiff paper. 

Make a paper doll with yellow hair. 
Paste a little cap on her head. Make 
her a skirt of dark blue paper and a 
waist of white tissue paper. Write 
“Elsa” on her back. 

Three kittens have how many ears? 
How many tails? Draw a picture of 


the number of ears and tails. Two 
kittens have how many paws? Five 
kittens have how many paws? How 
many eyes have five kittens? Draw 


the eyes (in pairs). 

Fold a barn from a large square of 
rather stiff paper. Fold one diameter. 
Fold the upper corners down to the 
crease to make a pointed roof. Cut up 
vertically on the crease from the bot- 
tom and then make even horizontal 
cuts from the vertical cut. Fold back. 
This makes the double barn doors. 

Draw a picture of a big cat and 
write the Mother Goose rhyme under 
it: 

Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have 

you been? 

I’ve been to London to visit the 

Queen. 

Pussy cat, pussy cat, what did you 

there? 

I frightened a little mouse under 

the chair. 
In the verses about Elsa and the kit- 
tens, what words rhyme? Write down 
the rhyming words in groups of two; 
as, day, hay—she, three—hay, gray— 
me, three. 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 38) 


fulness. We write for the third rule 
which we form from our “Stay out!” 
talk: Do not meddle with other people’s 
business. 


Booklets 


Let the children make a “Stay Out!” 
page in their booklets on courtesy, 
writing the three rules which have 
been placed upon the board. 

For the illustrated booklets let them 
cut the letters for a “Stay Out!” sign 
and place it in surroundings where 
such signs are needed. 


Drill 


Make a printed sign and ask the 
children to put it in places about the 
room where they have known such a 
sign to be needed; e.g., upon the doll 
Alice brought to school (teach them 
the courtesy of, “May I hold your doll, 
Alice?”); upon the apple on John’s 
desk; before a reading class which 
should not be interrupted; etc. Then 
ask them to close their eyes and tell 
you whether they still can see that 
sign although it no longer really is 
there? “Will it be necessary to keep 
up the actual signs? Can you always 
see the imaginary one?” Whena child 
comes tattling about another, try quiet- 
ly taking the sign from your desk and 
holding it for him to see, without com- 
ment. 

In walks and excursions constantly 
emphasize the rudeness of treading on 
lawns or of meddling with any appa- 
ratus that pupils may have been ta- 
ken to inspect. Impress upon them 
that a person of honor is no trespasser. 


Blackboard Motto 


“Listen to every prompting of honor” 
—Kipling. 

Explain that this was what David 
heard when he could not bring himself 
to take the nuts. So our consciences 
prompt us to do the right thing. Lis- 
tening to them makes thoroughbreds 
of us.. Have the pupils memorize the 





sentence. 
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A Valuable New Teaching Aid 


INSTRUCTOR 
Picture Studies 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MARY E. OWEN 


Enables Teachers to 
Give Their Pupils 
ALL of the Benefits 
of Picture Study 

H ime is a picture study 





Ro berOR 
“STUDIES 


as 





method based upon the 
experience of many 
teachers. This experience 
has shown that the follow- 
ing things are necessary to 
give pupils all of the bene- 
fits to be derived from pic- 
ture study. 
You must have the pic- 
ture in full color to get all 
of its charm and it must be 


of a size that can be seen Group One 
well by the whole class. %e Balloon 
You must have a story of Mister 


the picture told in a way | — Ag of nace 
that will arouse and hold the |. eer in the Jorest 


interest of the children. ee The Song of the Lark, 
" EA. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY and Impudence 
You must have material DANSVILLE. LY. U.S. Frigate Gonstixstion 


for questions to help the pu- 
pils understand the picture. 

And with an_ under- 
standing of the picture 
comes an interest in the 
artist. So you must also have the story of the artist to present to the pupils. 

Later, children may reproduce these stories and topics may be written upon 
the blackboarrd as suggestive subjects for short compositions in English. In 
this work it will be very helpful to the pupils to have small reproductions of 
the pictures for their individual use. 

The Instructor Picture Studies fulfills all of the above requirements and 
supplies the material in convenient and attractive form as described below. 


[WHAT THIS PORTFOLIO CONTAINS jammy 


Full Color Reproductions of the following 8 famous paintings, each on a separate 
sheet of heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches: 
The Torn Hat—Sully Song of the Lark—Breton 
By the River—Lerolle Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
Oid Ironsides—Johnson Deer in the Forest, Twilight— Bonheur 
The Balloon—Dupre Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

















Each picture is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper on the inside 
pages of which are printed the story of the picture, story 
of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, etc. 


Also enclosed in the folder containing each color print, are 48 minia- 
ture halftone reproductions of the painting for the teacher to 
distribute to the pupils. (An aggregate of 384 
miniature pictures in the eight folders.) 


All of the above enclosed in a handsome portfolio of extra heavy art 
paper, as illustrated, size 10 x 13 inches. 


These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that given in the 
magazine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and lessons by teach- 
ers everywhere and the many requests received for additional copies of the mag- 
azines containing them have prompted their publication in this attractive form. 


[Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid |—== 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 
The Instructor Picture Studies - - - - $1.50) Both $ 3.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only = 
NOTE: By taking advantage of the above combination offer you will receive from “The 
Instructor Picture Studies” and from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
a total of 16 different reproductions of famous paintings, all in the full colors of the oris- 
inals, together with the complete material for use in the study of these pictures. (There 


are actually 18 pictures in all, but the pictures which will appear on the covers of the 
magazine for September and October are i ded in the portfolio.) 


The Instructor Picture Studies $1. oof Onl $2.2 The Instructor Picture Studies $1.50 ) _All $ 3.95 








The Pathfinder, 1 year = = $1.00{Only PO&—  The'pathinders year == $1.00) Only 


Order from Office Nearest to You 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Memory Gems 


Conscience is harder than our enemies, 
Knows more, accuses with more nicety. 
George Eliot. 


Two ears and only one mouth have you: 
The reason, I think, is clear; 

It teaches, my child, that it will not do 
To talk about all that you hear. 


I loathe that low vice, curiosity — 
Byron. 


Honor travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast: keep 
then the path. 
Shakespeare. 


Project 


Have children build in the sand table 
the nut grove, fruit orchard, private 
grounds, or other property where we 
should not trespass. Put up the sign 
to trespassers. 


Bibliography 


“How the Elephant Got His Long 
Trunk,” by Kipling. 

“Peter Rabbit,” by Potter. 

Tell the story of the despoiling of 
Rome by vandals, in connection with 
the despoiling of fields and forests. 


Rural School Music ° 


(Continued from page 42) © 


We are born with emotions. In 
youth they are tender and beautiful. 
They must be fed. Alas, they are often 
starved, though they do not die en- 
tirely. Their character changes with 
maturity and still craves food. If not 
nourished in youth, the coarse emo- 
tions assert themselves and feed upon 
jazz and artificial sentiments. Ele- 
mental emotions finally dominate, just 
as the superb rose of the hothouse re- 
turns to the little wild rose if not nur- 
tured. If there is any place in the 
world where .fine instincts should be 
expressed it is in country districts, 
oo tg sincerity and beauty seem nat- 
ural. 

Once upon a time I knew a poor lit- 
tle country school that had the gift of 
a player piano. It had been given to 
the school by a wealthy farmer and 
was the wonder of wonders for miles. 
Many times I drove past that school- 
house and always someone would say, 
“There is a player piano in that 
school,” and then would follow the 
story of how it happened to be there. 
Children in the next district wanted to 
be transferred to the “piano school.” 
They were willing to walk miles out of 
their way to hear the music. Every 
time I heard the story I appreciated 
the value of putting something beau- 
tiful into the lives of isolated children. 

Some years ago when I was teach- 
ing musie appreciation in a city con- 
servatory, a plain looking girl from 
the country entered the class. The 
term was half over and I advised her 
to wait until the following term, since 
class lessons could not be repeated. 
She quietly said that she would try to 
“catch up.” I was constantly sur- 
prised at her ready recognition of 
parts of symphonies, operas, and other 
compositions which I felt that she had 
not heard. The term examination con- 
sisted largely of hearing and recogniz- 
ing phonograph records, and of writ- 
ing criticisms and comments upon 
them. When examination papers were 
marked, lo, the name of H— M— of 
North Dakota led all the rest! Her 
mark was nearly perfect. The city 
girls, brought up on concert programs, 
were greatly surprised. I asked H— 
to tell how she learned so much about 
musie, 

“Well,” she said, “my grandfather 
who is a farmer came from Norway. 
He had known Grieg. As he was very 
fond of music, he bought a phono- 
graph. Then he began to buy records, 
until now he has more than five hun- 
dred. He is over seventy years old, 
but he knows almost all of the operas 
and the works of the great composers, 
and he can distinguish voices of all 
the great singers. Almost every even- 
ing we had our concerts; sometimes 
the neighbors would come, too. We 


bought several books that told about: 
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the music and we read something about 
everything that we played.” Laugh- 
ingly, she concluded, “I am sure that 
my grandfather could pass the exami- 
nation on music appreciation in this 
conservatory, and he is only an old 
farmer who can speak but little Eng- 
lish. And what will you think when I 
tell you that I have never heard a real 
opera or a symphony?” 

Inasmuch as several of the city girls 
failed in the test, we were deeply im- 
pressed with our country friend. 


The Question Box 
By Thankful Elmgreen 


I wonder if someone else has not had 
to deal with the same type of class as 
the one I have. My pupils answered 
when called on, it is true, but I could 
not get them to ask questions, or make 
any contributions to the recitation of 
their own accord. They seemed afraid 
of being criticized by their classmates, 
or by me. 

I finally decided to put the question 
box into use and left it on my desk, so 
that any questions the pupils had, or 
any they would like discussed, might 
be written on slips of paper and placed 
in the box. At first there were no 
questions, but after a few days pupils 
slipped in questions which I answered 
myself on the following day at the be- 
ginning of the class hour. 

The children semed more interested 
in the work after these first questions 
were answered, so I began asking the 
questions directly of the class. At the 
end of the second week they were vol- 
unteering answers to the questions, 
and at the end of the third week they 
were feeling freer in class than at any 
time during the year. I could soon dis- 
pense with the question box, but it had 
played its part in making the pupils 
feel free to ask questions and contribute 
to the class work without the self-con- 
sciousness which had been such a detri- 
ment at the beginning of the year. 


Ways of Using a Phonograph | 


By A. J. 


Many teachers are at a loss as to 
how the phonograph can be used to 
best advantage in schools. Merely to 
put on a record and play it does not 
make much, if any, impression on the 
average child. I find this method is 
helpful: If there is a story connected 
with the selection, I learn it, so as to 
tell it to the children. The older pupils 
are taught to spell and pronounce the 
titles of the selections and the names 
of the composers. 

The phonograph may be played dur- 
ing the noon lunch period, for the gen- 
eral exercises, or at any time the 
teacher sees fit. At times part of a 
record (not always the first part) 
should be played, and the older pupils 
should write the name of the selection 
and its composer. 

Many records imitate bird calls. Pic- 
tures of the birds themselves can be 
purchased of firms handling such sup- 
plies. Show the picture of each bird, 
as its song is being played. In this 
way the child is getting a mental Bea 
ture of the bird with its song. his 
proves an excellent incentive to nature 
study. 

“To a Water Lily,” by MacDowell, 
our greatest American composer, is a 
tone poem the inspiration for which 
may be suggested by using the picture 
of a water lily; in “The Swan,” by 
Saint-Saens, the noted French com- 
poser, the smoothly flowing melody rep- 
resents the swan as it glides gracefully 
over a placid lake, the silence being 
broken by occasional ripples of the 
water; records of the opera “William 
Tell” are splendid for history work, 
when the story of Tell, who defied the 
tyrant Gessler, is given. ° 

There are numerous records which 
correlate very well with school work, 
and most teachers by connecting the 
story with the record will have made a 
lasting impression on the child’s mem- 
ory. 

A friend is one who makes us be our 
best.— Emerson. 
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Thousands of Primary Teachers 


Are Beginning This Month the Use of the 


Keystone Primary Set 
to aid in the first steps in reading 


The Keystone Primary Set Stimulates interest, 
Brings new meanings to the child, 
Intensifies old meanings, 
Makes school procedures meaningful. 


Circulars and Specific Information Will be Sent on Request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Penna. 
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S latest model Corona has the standard four- 

row keyboard, just like the heavy office 

machines. It looks like an office typewriter and 
does the work of one—yet it is portable! 


Write to the Corona Typewriter Company, 107 
Main St., Groton, N. Y., for full particulars. 
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September 


in the Schoolroom 


EPTEMBER contains the anni- 
versaries of a number of interest- 
ing and important dates and thus 
presents a splendid opportunity 
for profitable dramatization and 

supplementary reading. After each of 
the dates noted below are listed books 
which will be very helpful for use dur- 
ing the month. 

(NOTE: See page 14 for prices, etce., of 

the Instructor Literature Series, indicated 

by the letters, I. L. S. in the list below.) 

September 2 (1850)—Eugene Field, favorite 
American children’s poet, born in St. Louis. 
Read “The Story of Eugene Field”, No. 91, I. L. 
S. Also see “The Year’s Entertainments” and 
“Every Day Plans” described on this page. 

September 10 (1813)—Oliver Hazard Perry’s victory 
over the British on Lake Erie in the War of 1812. It was 
he who wrote to General Harrison: ‘‘We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” Read “American Naval He- 
roes’’ (Jones, Perry, Farragut), No. 88, I. L. S. 

September 14 (1807)—Robert Fulton, American inven- 
tor, proved that his steam-driven ‘‘Clermont” could ascend 
the Hudson River. Read “American Inventors, I” 
(Whitney and Fulton), No. 86, I. L. S. 

September 15 (1814)—Francis Scott Key wrote the 
“Star Spangled Banner’, inspired by the British bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry on Chesapeake Bay. See 
“Plays for School Days’ described on this page. It con- 
tains the play, “How the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ was 
Written”, which dramatizes the event above mentioned. 

September 22 (1862)—Preliminary Emancipation Proc- 
‘amation issued by President Lincoln, the slaves to be 
freed the succeeding January 1. September 22 is observed 
as Emancipation Day. Read the Emancipation Procla- 
mation in “Speeches of Lincoln”, No. 410, I. L. S. (double 
number). Also “‘The Story of Slavery’’, No. 286, I. L. S.; 
and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (Cond.), No. 296, I. L. S. 

Parents’ Day—See “The Year’s Entertainments” below. 


CONSTITUTION DAY PROGRAM 
(Constitution Day, September 17) 

In carrying out a Constitution Day Program the fol- 
lowing are suggested as appropriate numbers: i 

1. Song: ‘‘America the Beautiful.” 

2. Two-minute talks on these founders of our Consti- 
tution: Washington, John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, 
Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, Peter Cooper, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson. (See the following titles of the 
Instructor Literature Series: No. 4—Story of Washington, 
No. 132—Story of Benjamin Franklin. No, 218—Story of 
Peter Cooper. No, 85—Story of Patrick Henry. No. 99— 
Story of Thomas Jefferson.) 

8. Story: “Paul Revere’s Ride.” (See “Heroes of the 
Revolution’, No. 160, I. L. S. Contains ‘‘The True Story 
of Paul Revere’”.) 

4. Song Group: “The Star Spangled Banner”; “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’; “‘America.” 

5. Recitation: “Independence Bell.”’ (This will be found 
in History in Verse, No. 108, I. L. S.) 

6. Closing Song: ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

If you desire to introduce a play into the program, 
“Plays for School Days’’, described on this page, fur- 
nishes a short and pleasing Constitution Day Play. It is 
entitled, ‘“‘How the Constitution Saved the Nation’, 


Plays for School Days 


Twenty-one short plays for inter- 
mediate and grammar __ grades. 
These plays are so varied in char- 
acter, length, and _ adaptability 
that they offer something for use 
at any time. The contents are: 
The Traitor, How the Constitu- 
tion Saved the Nation, The Toys’ 
Celebration, The First Flag, San- 
ta’s Helpers, The Garden of Flow- 
ers, The Circus Comes to Town, 
A May Day Play, Rip Van Winkle, 
“Marse Gawge de Lubines’ Man”, 
Stock, The Pilgrims in Their Three 
Homes, The Crowning of King 
Corn, “Abe” Lincoln’s Neighbors, 
ros The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Array A Columbus Day Play, The Quarrel 
aS of the Days of the Week, The Use 
in Useless, A Runaway Thanks- 
giving Dinner, The Queen of the May, How “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ Was Written. Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Year’s 


Entertainments 


© 












































This 364-page book is divided into ten parts, each being devoted to 
one of the months of the school year. i 0 
includes: Suggested Poems, Suggested Subjects for Picture Study, 
Memory Gems, Program ‘with Material for Primary Grades, Songs 
and Music, Program with Material for Grammar and Intermediate 
Grades, Miscellaneous Program with Material for Eugene Field’s 
Birthday, Miscellaneous Program with Material for Parents’ Day. 
The material, although arranged in complete re. is inter- 
changeable and may be used in any way desired. C _ whe 
other entertainment books you may have, ~~, “4 this, yet with it, 
or i nt 
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Planning the Year’s 
Health Program 


ORE AND MORE, educators realize that 

sound health is the basis of successful ed- 
ucation—that health should be given an impor- 
tant place in the curriculum and taught like any 
other subject. Now—at the beginning of the 
school year—is the time to start this program. 
Here is a good outline: 

1. Fresh, pure air. 2. Exercise. 3. Rest and 
sleep. 4. Bathing and cleanliness, 5. Care of 
the teeth. 6. Right posture—-sitting, standing, 
walking, breathing. 7. The right kind of foods. 
8. Accident prevention. 


For help on numbers two and six of this outline 
the book described below will provide all that 
you need. 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises, 
Games and Drills 


By Lucia M. Wiant. A manual of physical education. 
Exercises are provided for Grades from the Third to the 
Sixth, and include Leg, Foot, Trunk, Hand and Wrist, Head, 
Combination, Lunging, Marching and Seat Exercises. 
There are also thirteen Games, several of them with ac- 
companying music. Also a Wand Drill, Dumb Bell Drill 
and Ring Exercises. Directions for every movement are 
given, and the book is profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs, showing exact positions. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


The other six sections are thoroughly developed 
in an entertaining way by the two books de- 
scribed below. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor. In this book entertain- 
ment is successfully combined with instruction in practical 
health lessons. 

The nineteen plays and dialogues which it contains are 
suitable for Grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying in length, 
number of characters required and general difficulty. They 
are characterized by plenty of action and clever dialogue. 
Ease of production is also a feature; the scenery is easily 
arranged and the costumes simple. 

Price 40 cents, postpaid 


Health Stories and Rhymes 


64 pages of short stories and rhymes, each illustrative of 
some part of health instruction. No. (double number) 





Instructor Literature Series—see page 14 of this issue, 





The section for September 


No matter what 
makes it easy to fin 





little else in this line would really be 
material for any occasion. 364 pages. 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Write for our FREE catalog of over 400 helpful books for teachers and the schoolroom. 


other offers on page 2. 





’ giving; Tableaux, Drills, Games; 


calling for either physical or mental effort; games in which children 
of varying ages may participate; games for social or community 
gatherings; games for special purposes in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that teachers may need at any time. 

The introduction to each chapter serves as a guide to the games 
which follow and giyes other valuable information. Diagrams and il- 
lustrations aid in making clear the plan of many of the games. In the 
index each game is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to 
kind of game; and ?) according to age to which best adapted. This 
any kind of game desired. 

320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper, full cloth 
Full cloth covers. Price covers. Price $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See 
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A Page 


es oof Teaching Helps 


UR blackboard calendar for this 
month is designed to help you 
to inculcate the habit of pune. 
tuality in your pupils. “As 
September goes, so. goes the 

year.” It is important, therefore, that 
September, the first month of the school 
year, be a perfect month in this respect, 
Thus the foundation is laid for a habit 
that is to endure throughout the year, 


Some incentive for punctuality is 
necessary, of course, and the opening 
exercises are ideal for this. Immedi- 
ately following are descriptions of some 
helps to make your opening exercises 

the magnet for early attendance. 


Sander’s Opening Exercises 
for Schools 


Variety is the spice of the opening exercises. If the pupil 
feels that each morning he is to be agreeably surprised 
he looks forward tod the period with eager anticipation. 
This means that the teacher must have plenty of material 
available for this purpose. Sander’s Opening Exercises 
is a treasury of plans, suggestions, stories, poems, mem- 
ory gems, conundrums, puzzles, proverbs and maxims, 
quotations, odd questions, etc. here are nearly fifty 
complete stories as well as several hundred other selec- 
tions, in fact, enough for the entire year. This book also 
explains how to focus your selection of material upon a 
particular objective, such as some needed reform, better 
discipline, etc. Thus it not only furnishes abundant 
material but also helps in applying it advantageously, 
111 pages. Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Pathfinder 
The Best Current Events Weekly 


Items of current events are splendid for opening exer« 
cises. Some pupil may give a brief summary of the 
events of the week previous. Teach the pupils to be brief, 
to be accurate, to emphasize essentials, and to present 
the summary in an interesting manner. The Pathfinder 
is ideal as a source of material for these exercises. It 
presents authentic facts, and a broad minded discussion of 
the topics. Through regular reading of The Pathfinder 
pupils acquire a vast amount of general information 
which will be of the highest value to them in after life. 
Price $1.00 per year (52 issues). With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. See other offers on page 2. 


Books for Everyday Use 
Throughout the Year 


Every Day Plans 


For teachers of all grades. A set 
of three volumes, one each for 
autumn, winter, and spring. Each 
volume presents plans and mate- 
rial suited to the season. Some of 
the good things in the volume for 
autumn are: Songs and Music; 
Picture Studies and Pictures; Na- 
ture Study; Language and Liter- 
ature; Outline for the Study of 
Miles Standish; Poems; Myths; | 
Hallowe’en; Biography of Eugene 

Field and twelve other notables; 
The Pilgrims in Holland; How the 
Rest of the World Travels; Old 
Plymouth Days ( a play); Thanks- 








Applied Drawing; Calendar and 
Blackboard Drawings. Three vol- 
umes totaling 476 pages, flexible cloth covers. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


400 Games FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND. PLAYGROUND 
A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. Gives 
full instructions for playing over four hundred games. 
The aim has been to provide 
games suitable for every age, 
purpose and occasion. There are 
indoor and outdoor games; games 














Order from Office 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. [°Nesrese co You. 


Save these pages as they appear and use them in planning your work. Be sure to include the In- ———— 
A structor Literature Series page, as many references are made to it. See page 14 of this issue. 
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Oral Language 
(Continued from page 34) 


aces reel, they roll in clanging 

ists, 

And when the tide of combat 
stands, 

Perfume and flowers fall in show- 


ers ; 
That. lightly rain from _ ladies’ 
ands. 


2°, To the swinging and the ringing 


Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, 

To the rhyming and the chiming 
of the bells. 


. Judge not, that ye be not judged; 


for with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged. 


. The shattering trumpet shrilleth 


igh, 
The hard brands shiver on the 
steel. 


. Rich the treasure, sweet the pleas- 


ure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Kentish Sir Byng stood for his 


King ; 

Bidding the cropped-headed parlia- 
ment swing— 

Marching along, fifty score strong. 

Great-hearted gentlemen singing 
this song. 


Gold, gold, gold, gold 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold; 

Molten, graven, hammered and 
rolled. 

Heavy to get and hard to hold, 

—— bartered, bought and 
sold; 

Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled 

To the very verge of the church- 
yard mold. 


He clasps the crag with crooked 
hands, 

Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the azure world he 
stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him 
crawls, 

He watches from his mountain 
walls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


Agile Arctic animals, amiable and 


apt, 

Brightly, briskly beaming, bearing 
blue balloons, 

Called careless, care-free camels, 
carrying caravans, 

Dull, dirty, dusky demons, disturb- 
ing desert dunes. 

Eighty efficient elephants, esthet- 
ically encased, 

Flying, fuming, falling, foaming 
furiously, 

Grunting, gasping, gulping, gar- 
rulously go, 

Haunting hot, humid 
hastening hurriedly. 

In inland India’s ill-kept inns, 

Jared, joyful jester, judges jew- 
elled Djinns 

Killing kinesthetically, Khartoum’s 
Khedive’s kin. 

Listen! Lulling. lullabies — lazy 
listeners, list! 

Murmuring mournful melodies mid 
mellowing moon-mist. 

Nineteen noble nabobs noisily nod 
no, 

Ostracizing ogres—old ogres, oys- 
ters owe. 
Pensive purple pelicans, Peter’s 
purple pets, ; 
Quickly quell quick questions, 
questing quiet quests. 
Run, rosy, rapid runners! 
runners, run! 

Sleep, sordid sleepers, softly! Sink 
soporific sun! 

Two tame, tall, torrid tyrants, to- 
morrow try to trade— 

Unwise, unworthy upstarts un- 
endingly upbraid. 

Vile, vicious, vested villains, vio- 
lently vain, 

Wan, woeful, wicked wastrels won- 
deringly wane. 

Xanthus, Xares, Xavier, Xanthippe, 
Xarinoke, 

Yield yet your youth, ye yokels! 
Ye yokels, yield your yoke. 

Zounds, zestful Zara! Zestful Zoe, 
zounds! 

To my everlasting credit, I know 
this verse redounds. 


highways, 


Rosy 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Project That Won a 
State Prize 


(Continued from page 36) 


When our project was complete it 
was discovered that every subject of 
the class curriculum had been drawn 
into the scheme. No item of the school 
work as scheduled for those four weeks 
of September had been neglected, but a 
decidedly bigger thing had been ac- 
complished—each subject had _ been 
made to subserve a direct and specific 
purpose, in amplifying, explaining, 
and correlating the others. 

Finally, the great day arrived—the 
day when our project-exhibit should be 
sent to the Fair. The boys bronzed 
the —- of our relief map, and 
this was selected to occupy the central 
position. The best compositions were 
labeled and mounted on neat nine by 
twelve dark-green mounting paper, 
with the best illustrative maps at- 
tached. A cotton chart, the result of 
cur visit to the Oil Mill, with a sample 
of each by-product mounted and ex- 
plained, occupied a position in close 
proximity to the compositions on Ag- 
ricultural Products; where also were 
hung clusters of the real products, 
gathered from the richest fields and 
gardens of our community. The re- 
lated problems were mounted in the 
same way, and placed in the next posi- 
tion to Products and Industries. Pic- 
tures cut from an illustrated Tourist 
Guide magazine, secured by writing to 
the Commissioner of Mines and Manu- 
factures, at Little Rock (letter-writing 
exercise), were mounted within an at- 
tractive folder, made and decorated by 
the pupils; while a bit of descriptive 
matter pasted underneath each picture 
served to explain the pictured wonders. 
In the central foreground, arranged to 
represent a miniature forest, stood our 
sand table, typifying that first early 
French settlement; with a brief his- 
tory of the state written in sections by 
different members of the class, and 
amply illustrated, mounted conspicu- 
ously just to the rear and above the 
sand table. Back of all, as an appro- 
priate background, hung two beautiful 
flags, one of the nation and the other 
of the state, against which hung a 
placard with gilt letters: “Arkansas— 
the Wonder State.” 

When the children viewed this result 
of their four weeks of labor, they were 
overjoyed. “Does Arkansas justify the 
title of Wonder State?” I asked. The 
pupils could give answer in a dozen 
concrete ways. “She certainly does!” 
they exclaimed. “See there! And 
there! And there!” 

Our project went to the Fair—and 
won! That tiny — * of shining satin 
ribbon, with golden letters, was quite 
sufficient to satisfy the eager ambi- 
tions of the pupils, and to accomplish 
the purpose for which they had so 
earnestly worked—to win. But for me, 
who could see farther than they, a big- 
ger thing had been accomplished. An 
act had been carried to completion; a 
plan, evolved by the pupils themselves, 
had also been executed by them; a 
deeper, keener interest in the beauty 
and wonder of the little world about 
them had been permanently awakened; 
and out of the varied activities and in- 
vestigations in which they had engaged, 
my pupils, I knew, had emerged truer 
patriots than ever they were before; 
for they had seen more to admire, re- 
spect and love in the state they had so 
delighted to honor. 


In our eyes, success is in itself an 
estate most to be desired; we forget 
that success is a fine art, of all arts 
most difficult to handle. We clamor 
for power—fortune, wealth, prestige. 
How can I succeed? is our question. 
We do not ask, Am I fit to succeed? 
Yet the second question is the more 
important. It is one thing to be in a 
happy and fortunate estate; it is an- 
other to be fit to be there—Harry E'm- 
erson Fosdick. 





Over 30,000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during the 
past few years. “There’s a Reason.” 
Read Page Seven. 
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ft Quaint Japan 








The Little Miessner 
in a Japanese Kin- 
dergarten. 














MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Wherever you find progress in music, you also find the little 
Miessner Piano. 
This small school piano with the big, full tone has become a 
world-wide favorite. Because children love the little Miessner, 
it brings new life and enthusiasm to the music hour. 
Teachers like the Miessner, too, for its convenient size and easy 
portability. It is always ready for all occasions where piano 
music is required. It’s the piano to use for Class Piano In- 
struction whereby 20 children can be taught as easily as one. 
Mail the coupon for full information. 

MIESSNER PIANO CO., 138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 





138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. a dt heaaaalian 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Miessner 

. Be tinh ssikdiocisciasnssiicpanivsnsniessecssetdiabttedbiiotidagiiaeeiistcisinashiaalaniaiile 
catalog, special low price to 
schools and details of 10-day 
free trial plan. fees ae ee ae RT ane REP ay ee a DET Pe Te 

















Gratified Teachers 


tell us that their teaching efforts are simplified and their work made 
much more interesting and effective by the help they receive from 


Food and Health Education 


The subjects of food and health are occupying greater significance 
each year in school work and this monthly publication brings to you 
concrete projects that have been successfully used in other schools 
and which you can use in your own class room. 


The School Opening Number 


will be issued in September. It will contain suggestions 
that will help you make your class more interesting to 
your pupils and more influential in your community. With 
the leading article on ‘Practical Work in Child Feeding 
at Cornell”, by Martha Van Rensselaer, one of the world’s 
twelve greatest women, and Flora Rose, her able colla- 
borator, you have a wonderful contribution to Home 
Economics literature. This is something every teacher 
should have. 
To make your work in FOOD AND HEALTH EDU- 
CATION play its proper part in your community we give 
you “Home Economics and the Community”, a survey 
by the Committee on Public Schools of the American 
Home Economics Association, based on studies in Dela- 
ware, Indiana, New York, California, Nebraska, Texas 
and Pennsylvania. 
In addition, there will be ideas for Nutrition Lessons ex- 
pressed in verse and many other practical projects and 
plans. To say nothing of the vast quantity of free teaching helps that we furnish 
you for the asking that are prepared especially for teachers by the leading food 
manufacturers. 

Twelve issues, every one of which will bring you 
All for $1.00 a Year afund of help. Start your school year with FOOD 


AND HEALTH EDUCATION as your helper. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 37 West 39th St., New York 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 37 West 39th St., New York. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education 
for one year (12 issues) beginning with the School Opening Number. 



















Martha Van Rensselaer a 
Contributor to This Issue. 
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Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE 














Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 


size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief, State size of shoes and if for rightor left. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CoO. 
425 East Water St. Dept. 80 Milwaukee. Wis. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 





100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
Write eed copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
| cost. Yourorder filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 











50,000 Ideal Duplicators 
\ = in use by teachers. 100 
Wy copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2e 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 

, CATOR COMPANY 
m2 20South Wells St., Chicago 


TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, 
societies, etc, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


































Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS 


Correct in form. Perfect in gzecation, 
ita! 


Direct from the Nation's Capital. Moder- 
ate prices. Samplesonrequest. Est’d 1906, 

gt HAUSLER & CO., Dept. G, 
o> . Washington, D. C. 

Q 00 Script Engraved Visi! Cards 

ots {name only) s-00. = 











Thousands of letters in our file from 
teachers in all parts of the country 
testify to the merits of our School 
Pencil Premium Plan. Many new 
offers for this year on Page Seven! 


Big Profits in Home Cooking ! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making, give big 
profits. How to cater, run profitable Tea joms, Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. Write for free booklet, *‘Cooking for Profit.’ 


American School of Home Economics, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 








Orations, Debates, Essays, Etc. 
ared to order. $2.50 per 1,000 words. Outlines $1 each. 


MILLER LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, 0. 


‘ Invitations,A ts,Ete, 
100 i ript lettering including two 
eddi sets ol antalenen. $5.50. 
nN 100 Visiting Cards, - + $1.00 
Write for samples. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Importance of the 
Primary Teacher 
(Continued from page 30) 


They should demand the best equip- 
ment with which to carry on their 
work. There is no reason why the 
physics or chemistry room should be 
any more completely equipped than a 
first or second grade room, and I am 
rather inclined to think that the pri- 
mary room is more important than 
that for older pupils. 

The primary teachers should be the 
ones to suggest that the professional 
standards for entrance into their ranks 
should be raised to the level of those 
required in most progressive cities for 
high school teachers. As long as the 
primary teachers are content to have 
lower entrance requirements for them- 
selves than high school teachers, just 
so long will their colleagues fail. to ac- 
cord them their just due. Four years 
of preparation for teaching in the pri- 
mary grades is certainly none too 
long. 

If we leave the field of teaching for 
a moment and draw an illustration 
from the field of medicine, perhaps 
this point may be made more emphatic. 
There is no calling the members of 
which receive more general respect 
than the medical profession. In part, 
this is due to the realization that 
in order to become a doctor one has to 
pass through a very long and arduous 
period of preparation. The very fact 
that a man is able to receive a medical 
degree from an accredited college of 
medicine indicates that he has sur- 
vived rigid tests. 

The same may be true of primary 
teachers. When the public realizes 
that the primary teacher, before being 
permitted to teach, has_ successfully 
passed through a very rigid prepara- 
tory period, then the respect for her 
and for the primary department will 
be greatly increased. 

As already indicated, the time is 
coming rapidly when the standard re- 
quirement for teachers in elementary 
schools will be the completion of four 
years of preparation beyond that of- 
fered in first-class high schools. As a 
corollary to this, the salary should and 
must be increased. The argument that 
high school teachers have spent a 
longer period in preparation can no 
longer be a valid one. There will be a 
single salary schedule. The pay of 
teachers will be based not upon the 
grade position in the school system 
which they hold, but upon their merit 
and their preparation. To deserve 
high mark, primary teachers, in com- 
mon with the teachers of all other de- 
partments, must continuously strive 
for self-improvement by such means 
as summer schools, extension courses, 
correspondence courses, lectures, read- 
ing of professional magazines and 
books, and the like. 

To be a primary teacher is a hard 
task for which only the few are fitted. 
That, I think, should be your attitude. 
Primary teachers must also hold them- 
selves in the same respect that they 
demand from others. Too many lower- 
grade teachers whom I have met have 
belittled their calling. You should be 
proud, not apologetic, when you speak 
of your work. 

So much for the narrow phase of 
the question. From the larger point of 
view, it should be remembered that 
you are not only members of the pri- 
mary teaching group, but that you are 
members of the great body of public 
school teachers. What helps them will 
also help you, and what helps teachers 
as a whole is of aid to your depart- 
ment of public education. 

This then is my message to primary 
teachers: That you analyze your own 
problem, that you realize anew the im- 
portance of your work, that you pledge 
yourselves to its performance with all 
of your ability, and that you become 
affiliated with the larger group of 
teachers, so that you may be an inte- 
gral part of the great organization to 
which we all belong. If you will do 
this, you can reply, when some one 
asks “Are you a primary teacher?” 
“Yes, and I am a member of no mean 
profession.” 





The Choicest Material for All Sorts of 
School Entertainments 





Entertainment 
time when the 
ample time to 


Our series of entertainment books is so complete that no 
teacher will have any difficulty in finding just what is needed 
for any time or occasion. 
below and order now for several months ahead. 


books should be ordered well in advance of the 
entertainment is to be given. There will thus be 
carefully select the material and plan for its use. 


Look over the list of titles offered 











Pieces and Plays for October Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book contains material for all ages of school children. It 
is made up as follows: 

Autumn Festivals. Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Dances 
and Music having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, etc. 

Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct. 12.) An excellent program 
may be planned easily for this important day from the following: 
Story of Columbus for Primary Grades; Story of Columbus for 
Upper Grades; Study of Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘Columbus.” There are 
also Plays, Dialogues, Recitations and Music. 

Hiawatha Play. The autumn is essentially the season for the 
study of Longfellow’s Indian legend and teachers will be greatly 
assisted by the Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood,” which 
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this book contains. 
cad Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 31.) 
devoted to Halloween. It contains Hallowee 




















Home; Essays for a formal program; Singing Games, Pantomimes, Drills and Dances ; 
Dialogues and Plays; Music, Verses for Familiar Tunes, and Recitations. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book will delight teachers of primary grades. The first part 
is devoted to a collection of pieces to speak which has been years in 
the making and which consists of the cleverest, brightest, most 
childlike verses imaginable. The second part contains 18 Dialogues 
and Plays for the little people, besides the pageant of “The Pied 
Piper’? which is suited to any general program. Some of the plays 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them the children represent flowers, 
dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and fairy tale characters, 
and grown persons. 

This.is just the book to turn to when in need of a “‘piece’”’ or a 
“play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Patron’s Day, or any 
of the many special occasions scattered throughout the year. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 








Dialogues an? Plays 





sure to create much merriment. There is a 
Most of the selections are intensely humoro 


please an audience. 

















Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Grace B. Fax 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


One-half of the book is 





Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 
Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’”’ in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of “Pa Green,’’ Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 


the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, the ungifted. 


but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
The book contains a total of twenty-seven 
selections, ranging from dialogues that ‘‘act’’ three minutes to 
plays that will consume thirty minutes’ time. 
looking for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or 
other programs will be delighted with this book. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Other Popular Titles from Our List 


m in Schoolroom and 


Jor PRIMARY PUPILS 





9. A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE NEW YORE 
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part for every child, 


us; sOme are serious, 


Teachers who are 


(a $ .40 





Plays for School Days. 
Health Plays and Dialogues. 


Grace B. Faxon.................--- .40 

Florence R. Signor.....................- 40 

Laura Rountree Smith and others.. .40 

Grace B. Faxon................ .40 

Grace B. Faxon........ .40 

Grace B. Faxon......................-- .40 

Grace B. Faxon...................----. .40 

Florence R. Signor. ..........---------0---ce--00------- .40 
Florence R. Signor 40 





Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. Laura R. Smith 


Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others .40 


and others.. .40 











Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon................ 40 
Japanese Entertainments. Florence R. Signov..... .40 
Colonial Minuets. Florence R. Signor. 25 
Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant...........000000000000000.------ .40 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Lucia M. Wiant.......................- -40 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others............ .40 
Choice School Speaker AG 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Grace B. Faxon. 

184 pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound 45 





The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 364 pages, 


Send for 1925-26 Catalogue {ily describing our entire 


Books and more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, Iowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
eee 


cloth bound 1.56 


Order from Office 
Nearest to You 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _ re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Who won the 1924 Nobel Prize for peace and 
for what was the prize awarded ?—Kansas. 


This prize for 1924 has not yet been 
awarded. 

Who were the early wagon makers ?—South 
Dakota. 

It is believed that the Egyptians 
were the first people to make vehicles 
having wheels. 

How many miles of railroads are there in the 
United States ?—Ohio. 

The World Almanac for 1925 gives 
the railway mileage in the United 
States as 235,662. 

When did the American occupational forces 
leave Germany ?—New York. 

_The last of the American occupa- 
tional forces were withdrawn from 
Germany January 27, 1923. 

What was the meaning of the motto “Hebend 
als steigen wir ?’”’—Alabama. 

This means “lifting as we climb,” 
the exalting or uplifting of mankind 
as we, ourselves, climb upward. 

What state in the Union has the highest per 
capita wealth ?—Massachusetts. 

An estimate made by the United 
States Census Bureau for 1922 gives 
the per capita wealth of Nevada as 
the highest of any state in the Union, 
Wyoming ranking second. 

What was the origin of the term “Yahoo”? 
—Illinois. 

In Gulliver's Travels by Jonathan 
Swift the author introduced a debased 
type of _human beings whom he called 
in derision the Yahoos. Since then the 
term has been used to indicate con- 
tempt. 

1. From what poem are the following lines 
taken, 
“Only a little longer, 

And the journey is done, my friend’? 

2. Who is the author of the quotation, “He 

does not die who can bequeath some influence 


to the land he knows,” and from what is it 
taken ?—Tennessee. 


1. This is the beginning of ,the po- 
em “The Sexton’s Inn,” by Walt Ma- 
son. 2, This is taken from the poem, 
“He Does Not Die,” by Hilaire Belloc. 

What important events in United States his- 
tory have occurred during the month of Sep- 
tember ?—Wyoming. 

The first Continental Congress met 
September 5, 1774; the United States 
Constitution was signed September 17, 
1787; Lincoln’s Preliminary Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was issued Sep- 
tember 22, 1862. 

Are Esthonia and Lithuania connected 
any way ‘with Soviet Russia ?7—North Dakota. 

These countries are both independent 
republics and members of the League 
of Nations. Lithuania declared its in- 
dependence on February 16, 1918, and 
Ksthonia eight days later, being short- 
ly after recognized by the leading na- 
tions of the world. 

In what way did Jefferson improve the plow? 
~South Dakota. 

Jefferson, interested as he was in 
agricultural subjects, wrote numerous 
articles in which he advocated meth- 
ods of improvement. In one of these 
articles he suggested the improvement 
of the plow by the establishment of 
the lines of the moldboard on a math- 
ematical basis, his suggestions being 
eventually carried out. 

_How many national cemeteries are there in 
the United States and in what states are they 
located ?—New York. 

There are eighty-two national ceme- 
teries in the United States—seventeen 
in Virginia; eight in Tennessee; six in 
Kentucky; four in each of the follow- 
ing states, Illinois, Louisiana, and 
North Carolina; three in Mississippi, 
Maryland, Arkansas, and Missouri; 
two in Georgia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, Indiana, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and one in each of 
the following states, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Texas, California, New Mex- 
ico, Montana, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 


in 
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and Iowa. There is also an American 
national cemetery in Mexico City, 
Mexico, in addition to the eighty-two 
in the United States. 


How does the national debt per capita at the 
present time compare with the per capita debt 
at the close of the World War and at the close 
of the Civil War ?7—Ohio. 


The national debt per capita in 1865 
was almost $77.00, in 1919 it was $230, 
and at the present time it is approxi- 
mately $180, based on the estimated 
population. The total amount of the 
public debt has been materially de- 
creased since 1919, while population 
has increased. The per capita debt in 
1919 was the highest in the history of 
the nation. 

Who were the delegates of the United States 
to the Washington Disarmament Conference? 
—NMinnesota. 

The United States delegates were 
Charles E. Hughes, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Elihu Root, and Oscar W. Underwood. 
At that time Hughes was Secretary of 
State, and Lodge and Underwood were 
United States Senators. Root had pre- 


viously been Secretary of State and |: 


had held other important posts. 


On what occasion was the poem “The Reces- 
sional” by Kipling written?—New York. 


Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee was 
celebrated in 1897. “The Recessional” 
appeared in The London Times July 
17 of that year. It indicates Kipling’s 
personal reaction from the pomp and 
pride in imperial power that charac- 
terized the Jubilee, and it shows that 
the author, ardent imperialist though 
he had often shown himself to be, was 
depressed and dismayed by the em- 
pire’s display of material achievement. 


Is “The Man Without a Country” a true 
story ?—Oregon. 

While “The Man Without a Coun- 
try” is written in such a style as to 
lend the appearance of truth to the 
story, it is nevertheless fiction. The 
author, Edward Everett Hale, had the 
rare ability to make his stories seem 
to be recorded history. One critic 
says of him, “No other American 
writer has ever equaled him in this 
ability to make history out of fiction.” 

Who originated the passion play as given by 
the villagers of Oberammergau ?—Michigan. 

The original text and arrangements 
are believed to have been prepared by 
the monks of Ettal, a monastery near 
the village. Later the play was re- 
modeled and arrangements made for 
the use of a larger number of actors. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the parish priest revised the 
play. The music for it was written by 
the parish schoolmaster, Rochis Ded- 
ler, in 1814. 


What is the smallest republic in the world? 
—Minnesota. 

Andorra, a little republic in a val- 
ley of the Pyrenees, 191 square miles 
in extent, is the smallest republic in 
the world. Although under the suzer- 
ainty of France and the Spanish Bish- 
op of Urgel, it has a republican form 
of government. The population is a 
little over five thousand, scattered 
through thirty small villages. 

1. Does a citizen of the United States re- 
siding abroad lose his citizenship without be- 
coming naturalized in some other country? 
2. Can an alien become a naturalized citizen 
of the United States by residing in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaii, or Porto Rico ?—Kansas. 

1. A person who is a United States 
citizen by reason of birth does not lose 
his citizenship by residing abroad, but 
one who has become a citizen by natu- 
ralization and who thereafter resides 
for two years in the country from 
which he came or five years in any 
other foreign country is presumed to 
have ceased to be an American citizen. 
However, no American citizen is per- 
mitted to thus expatriate himself when 
this country is at war. The natural- 
ized citizen residing abroad may make 
satisfactory arrangements with the 
Department of State so as: not to lose 
his American citizenship. 2, For the 
purpose of naturalization an alien may 
reside in Hawaii or Porto Rico, but 
residence in the Philippine Islands 
does not count toward this objective. 





Genuine Spalding Foot Balls, Bas- 
ket Balls, etc., etc., given free for our 
Pencil Sales. Find out all about them 
on Page Seven! 
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Honor Built 


LL ‘“‘school work,’ all business and personal let- 

ters should be typewritten. It is the method used 
by modern men and women, old and young, and any- 
one can afford a typewriter on our plan. We will send 
you one of these wonderful typewriters for trial with 
no obligation to you whatsoever. Send no money. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. This brings full 
particulars of our Free Trial Plan. Take advantage 
of our Remarkable New Special Low Pricee Offer 
which makes is so easy for you to own this handsome 
typewriter with all the late style features and modern 
operating conveniences, 


10 Days Free Trial! 


We want you to give this wonderful typewriter bar- 
gain the most thorough test in your own home, You 

nnot imagine the perfection of this beautiful ma- 

hine until you have seen it and used it. You send 
no money. ‘Test it thoroughly for ten days. Then 
if you are not satisfied it is the greatest bargain—the 
very finest typewriter you have ever seen, just return 
it to your express agent. If you decide to keep it, 
you make aay | payments so small you will never 
miss them—just like rent—and this wonderful tye 
writer is yours. No ‘“‘red tape’’—no delay. Ve 
trust teachers. Five-year written guarantee 
every machine. 


A Lifetime Bargain! 


We give you the lowest price ever made on this 
wonderful machine—late style models—up-to-date— 
just like new—absolutely highest quality rebuilt, 
perfect adjustment and fully guaranteed. The world 


with 
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L.CSeatu 


famous BALL-BEARING I... C. Smith has set the 


standard of quality and long service for over 20 years, 
It is the easiest running and longest wearing type- 
writer ever built. The choice of largest and most 
discriminating users al! over the world. No ma- 
chine leaves our factory unless it is 100 per cent 
perfect in every detail. Our prices are lowest be- 


cause we are the world’s iargest exclusive dealers in 
L. C. Smith Typewriters. You cannot buy a type- 
writer at anywhere near our price that will give you 
as many years of satisfactory service. 


Free to You Now! 


A Complete Course of Lessons on touch typewriting; 
Tools; and Waterproof Cover; Complete Operating 
Instructions; all given with your machine, Send the 
coupon now before this offer is withdrawn. 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP.,, 
281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP., 
281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. | 
Send me your New Special Offer; Free Booklet of 
Valuable Typewriting Information; Your Cata 
log; and Free Trial Plan with no obligation to me. 

| Name.... 

| Address 
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Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon 


Licorice. Sell for 5c. 











HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your School, Christian 
Sunday School or other 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- 
mints. Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, 


Everybody has 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 


We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in 


any quantities and any assortment of Re ors i 2) se Sean bk ote 
flavors. Name «.ccccccceccesccceccveresecs evvsees 
. , . Street «ccccccsccccccccccesccccessecccscces: coves 
For For For 
a0 Fags. 600 Pigs. 1000 Pkgs. CltyccccccccscccscccvevccescceS BRE o ccccserccse 
Sells For - - - $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 ‘ 
Costs You - - 9.00 13.50 26.00 7 SRP le Ree OR ET eer 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 Pastoressccecs nalnheicedessies 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk Ni-2, Jersey City, N. J. eee ee i 8 an aoa kh oe 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 





Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk Ni-2, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Send packages of Scotmints (express 
or parcel post prepaid). 


and 


. Peppermint Yeast .. Licorice 


.... Wintergreen +. Clove .. Clanamon 



















Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me my copy of the new: Larkin Catalog No.71 showing 
— 1600 Larkin Premiums and telling how to start a Larkin 
ub. 


I Name 
i Street & No. 


I po. 


eautiful Things for YOUR Home 
in the NEW Larkin Catalog 


peed lamps, rockers, rugs, curtains, 


furniture for every room in the home 


are pictured in the handsomely illustrated 
new Larkin Catalog. See how easily you 
can make home cozy on the popular Larkin 
Plan. 
of-5 and earn these Rewards. This FREE 
book also describes the cheerful Better 
Homes Credit Plan. Mail Coupon to-day, 


Learn how to start a Larkin Club- 


Litvkttt Co tac. sa 


Chicago, IIl. Peoria, Ill. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Every Teacher Knows— 
That ‘‘All Work and No Play’’ does not tend to make 


the best pupils. 


Here is a book that has helped thou- 


sands of teachers to obtain better results in their 
school work through the use of Organized Play. 


400 GAMES 


AND 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 


four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 
greatest practical value and usefulness, 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort: 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 


age, purpose and occasion. 





An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 


tion preceding each chapter. 


This is designed as a guide 


to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 


kept in mind in playing, ete. 


Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement.of the players, etc. 


The index also deserves special mention. 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best 
adapted. This classification makes it possible to easily and 
quickly find any kind of game desired. 


Each game is 





FOR SCHOOL, HOME 


PLAYGROUND 














$1.50 rosrraip 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Play 

Discussion of Age Groups 

Counting Out and Choos- 
ing Sides 

Circle Games 

Dramatic Games 

Singing Games 

Mimetic Games 

Tag Games 

Hide and Chase Games 

Schoolroom Games 





Special Purpose Games 
Arithmetic 
Drawing 
Geography 
History 
Language 
Music 
Nature 
Reading 
Spelling 
Miscellaneous 





Bean Bag Games 
Ball Games 
Athletic Games 
Contests—Individuals 
Contests—Teams 
Jumping 
Races 
Swatstick 
Miscellaneous 
Quiet Games 
Forfeits and Stunts 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 


in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 
Order Now and Pay October 15th—See Credit Offer on Page 2. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Each Book Con- 
tains Over 200 
of the Poems 
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Requested by 








Teachers 


POEMS 





TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 
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Each Book cits Covers $1.00 Per Copy, Postpaid 


20 Per Cent Discount on Orders of 10 or More Copies. 
See Combination Prices Below and Credit Offer on Page 2. 





HESE volumes contain a unique collection of poems, 
has been published in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans a department of 


“Poems Our Readers Have Asked For.” 


For several years there 


This has been wonderfully popular and 


thousands of teachers have requested the publication of desired poems. 480 of those most 
frequently requested have been published in two volumes entitled ‘‘Poems Teachers Ask 
For.”’ In reality, therefore, these books are a compilation by teachers of the poems which 
they have found most desirable for use in their school ‘work. 

Included in the two volumes are a large number of the required poems in state courses 
of study, together with others ‘well adapted for reading, reciting, memory work, character 
study, ete. Many copyrighted poems have been used by special arrangement. ‘These could 
otherwise be obtained only by purchasing numerous books from different publishers. 

The poems in each book are alphabetically indexed both by titles and by first lines. 

Each volume contains 214 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, 


Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 


or more copies. 
year, $2.80. 


umes with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $3.60. 


Either volume with The Pathfinder, one year, $1.80. 


20 per cent discount on orders of 10 
Either volume with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 


Both vol- 
Both volumes 


with The Pathfinder, one year, $2.60. Order Now—Pay October 15th. See Page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°Neakest 0 Vou 





DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN. —SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 





Letters to a Country Teacher 


(Continued from page 40) 


recitation which may be added to the 
allotted time for geography. 

Just one more suggestion for pro- 
gram making. Be sure that you call 
out your primary pupils at least once 
during every session. They do get so 
tired of sitting in their seats through- 
out a long morning or afternoon. The 
first reader class and the beginners 
should have two reading classes a day. 
Their phonic study should not be a 
part of the reading lesson but should 
have a separate place on the program. 
Always provide an abundance of inter- 
esting seat work for the little tots and 
be just as particular about its correct 
accomplishment as you are about the 
assignments for your older pupils. 

I trust that this brief letter has been 
explicit enough to help you through 
the making of your program. If un- 
foreseen difficulties should arise I shall 
be very glad to assist you in eradi- 
.cating them. 

As always, your loving teacher and 
friend, 

ELIZABETH DALY. 


A Soul-Winning First Day 
(Continued from page 40) 


call it the ‘thinking candle.’ But we'll 
call this the ‘Intellectual Candle.’ 
Robert, suppose we begin with you.” 

4, You hand a match to Robert, who 
is your accomplice. He lights his can- 
dle, then “accidentally” extinguishes 
the match. Then you say, “Oh, Robert, 
that’s the last match I have! Has any- 
one else a match?” Children say, 
“No.” “Perhaps we can find one.” 
Search in vain for a match. “What 
shall we do?” Pretty soon someone 
will say, “Take a light from Robert’s 
candle.” Teacher says, “Why of 
course, if. Robert is willing.” Robert 
eagerly offers his light to everyone in 
school, but the teacher says, “Let’s do 
this by system. Mary, you may bor- 
row a light from Robert; Edna, you 
may borrow a light from Mary; Tom- 
my, you may borrow from Edna, etc.” 

5. When all the children have light- 
ed candles, the teacher may light her 
candle from that of the last child who 
borrowed a light. She may say, “Now, 
everyone has loaned a light. That 
shows us how we depend on one an- 
other, and how we should help one an- 
other. If we have a good thing, let’s 
pass it on.” 

6. After the children have enjoyed 
their candles a little while, the teacher 
may say, “Now, I’m going to tell you 
what the angels see.” (You may say 
“fairies” instead of angels). “They 
see us all light our minds with an idea 
—some good thought about our school, 
or our home, or our country; and then 
they see us help someone else with the 
light of our idea, or good thought. And 
we just pass it on until the whole world 
is lighted with bright and happy 
thoughts. Isn’t it nice to have all the 
candles burning? If Robert’s candle 
was the only one burning, it wouldn’t 
be so bright in here, would it, or so 


warm? Cup your hands around your 
candle and see how warm it is. Good 
thoughts are warm and bright. And 


so the angels see more than the can- 
dle’s flame. They see our minds aflame 
with thinking and learning, and they 
see us trying every day to brighten 
our minds. 

7. There is no end to the possibilities 
of the Intellectual Candle. If the teach- 
er uses a little initiative it may be ex- 
tended into an astonishing influence 
for good. Have the children extinguish 
their candles, tie on each a tag bearing 
the owner’s name, and put them all in 
a box to be kept for future lessons. 


Vv. SCHEDULE 


1. After recess the teacher may 
have the children pass by the stack of 
books again, and each take a book of 
the next subject. 


2. Make assignments as before, and 
let the children start to study. 

3. While they are busy, make your- 
self a definite schedule from your tem- 
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WORK AT HOME in 


Spare Time 


1 and make | 
D *°50 t0'80 ao month | 


Color our Christmas Greetinz 
Cards—all exclusive designs. Remarkab!e 
rocess makes them look hke artist’s work. Instructions 
FREE, 100 cards, colored in three hours, bring you $6 to $i2. 
Send $1 NOW for Big Trial Box of 
Christmas Cards. Make $3.00 at Once. 
Send name, address and $1 for Trial Box assorted cards t> 
color. Self for $3 to $4 when colored. Easy coloring in- 
structions, brush, colors, handcolored card for guide and 
information on how to sell included. Or send for FREE: 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK ‘*Pleasant Pages’ ’showing full line of 
cards, all instructions and proof. You should drop everythinz 
i ing money maker as 40,000 others have done. 


Agents:*2 an Hour 


I want men and women to actas 
agentsforZanol Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, Fla- 
vors, Soaps, Perfumes. Over 350 
fast sellers. Orders in every 
home. Dignified, pleasant work. 
No experienceorcapital required. 


$40 in 24 Hours 


That’s Collander’s record. 
Myronmade $13 his first af- 
ternoon. Pearl made $750 Z4& 
inonemonth. I willtake 4 
allof your timeor only 

spare time if you pre- 

fer. Your profits wil! 

start immediately. 

Write now for details of 

this wonderful proposition. 


Albert Mills 0:42. Sincinnar.o. 
SEXOLOGY 
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by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Hay 2. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave, 
~ f Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
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Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia,Pa, 
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Handsome, clear toned, large sized Violin with pegs, 
finger board, tail piece; full set strings, bow, box resin 
and self-instruction book. Send us your name and ad- 
dress and GIVE AWAY FREE 28 Fine Art Pictures with 
28 pkgs. Bluine which you sell at 10 cts. a pekg. 

BLUINE MFG. CO., 61 MillSt. Concord Junction, Mass. 









VICTOR Portable 


Has established the 
wide stondo: 
ed 429 fe) -balete), | 


rd of 
Projection Excellence ~ 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 






° SPECIAL EASY TERMS 








AGENTS—$11.80 Daily in Advance 


(Send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery 
57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed seven months, Fall line 
now ready. No capital or experience required. You sim- 
ply take orders, we deliver and collect (or you can deliver, 
suit yourself). Credit given. PAY YOU DAILY, month- 
ly bonus besides. We furnish samples. Spare time will do. 


MACOCHEETEXTILE CO., Station 2819, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of ‘Pharmacy, etc. ‘Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I, 


Amuseand Teach Your Children 


with a game of ‘‘Circus’’, Made ofheavy cards. Just the 

thing for play periodin the school room. Price $1.50, pre- 

i. Address CIRCUS, 1719 Laramie Street, 
{anhattan, Kansas. 














EASY WAY to MAKE MONEY 


Introduce, Priscilla Dress Fabrics, Dry Goods, 
Handkerchiefs, etc., in your town. le pay you 
good money for easy, pleasant full or spare time 
work. Begin now. rite. 

FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 


821 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTCN, N. J. 


Amazing New Way To Earn $60 


Showing new kind of stylish shoes, Write A 
uick for Real Samples. Style-Arch Shoe W. k 
Scmpany, Dept. 889, Cincinnati, Ohio WE 
A W k EVENINGS, I madeit. Mail Order 
ee business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. /ree 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, WN. ¥- 














12 articles worth $3. 





MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Ty pewr. iters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. 0. hunsas 
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Robert Louis Stevenson— 
The Courageous 
(Continued from page 39) 


The damp gray days of the Edin- 
burgh winters were interspersed with 
the bright sunny ones of spring and 
summer at Colinton Manse, in the 
country near by, the home of Louis’ 
grandfather. The garden with its odd 
nooks and the big airy rooms, filled 
with curios sent home from India, 
were delightful places for a little boy 
with a turn for adventure. At: Colin- 
ton was also the kind aunt who treated 
him to guava jelly from the storeroom 
and recited parts of a thrilling poem, 
called “The Ancient Mariner,” which 
is all about a ship at sea and a great 
white ocean bird, the albatross. His 
main reason for liking Colinton was 
that some of the fifty cousins in the 
Stevenson family were sure to be stay- 
ing there. 

At nine years of age Louis began 
his school days, but his studies were 
often interrupted by illness, change of 
school, and trips for his health. About 
this time he discovered that his fa- 
ther’s library contained, besides its 
rows of learned scientific books, many 
treasures for an adventure-loving lad. 
“Robinson Crusoe” and “The Swiss 
Family Robinson” had been his favor- 
ites. To these he added “Rob Roy” 
and others of Scott’s novels. Two old 
Bibles, which his grandfather, who 
had been a lighthouse builder, had 
used on making inspection tours of the 
coast, interested him very much. 

At thirteen years of age Louis was 
so much stronger that he could join in 
boys’ games. He loved especially to 
play “Crusoeing,” a sport which meant 
roasting apples in a bonfire, or any 
sort of picnicking in the open air. He 
amused himself also with writing mag- 
azines and illustrating them with col- 
ored pictures. These were circulated 
for a penny a reading among the boys, 
who never complained of not getting 
their money’s worth of hair-raising 
adventures. 

To please his father, Louis entered 
the University of Edinburgh to take a 
scientific course in preparation for be- 
coming a lighthouse builder like his 
father and grandfather. before him. 
Louis knew in his heart: that he had 
not enough interest«in:ithe scientific 
side of engineering to succeed in this 
profession. He had now made up}his 
mind that writing should. be. his ilife 
work, 

To Thomas Stevenson,% his} father, 
this decision was a bitter’ disappoint- 
ment. He had wanted his son to be 
the sixth Stevenson to hold a place on 
the Board of Northern Lights. Writ- 
ing, he did not consider to be a real 
profession, so father and son made a 
compromise. Louis was to study law 
and devote his leisure time to writing. 

Louis did, in the course of time, 
pass his bar examinations, but law 
was no more to his taste than engi- 
neering. These were very unhappy 
years for Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
felt his father’s disapproval very keen- 
ly, and as yet he had made no special 
success with his writing. The reap- 
pearance of Bob Stevenson, his sym- 
pathetic childhood playmate, now back 
from studying art in Paris, was a 
turning point in Louis’ life. “I was 
done with the sullens,” Stevenson 
wrote later; “I had got a friend to 
laugh with.” He recovered his good 
spirits and his confidence in himself. 

In the next three years he worked 
hard at his writing and began to find 
a market for his literary products. 
His essays and short stories began to 
appear in the magazines, and his travel 
experiences on the continent, with Bob 
and other friends, were published as 
“An Inland Voyage” and “Travels 
with a Donkey.” 

Once more the longing to see new 
countries seized Stevenson and he de- 
cided to go to California. Partly to 
save money and partly to find out 
what an emigrant’s life was like, he 
traveled in the second cabin, then af- 
fording very rough accommodations, 
and took an emigrant train across the 
continent. The long, comfortless trip 
was too much for his frail constitution 
and on his arrival at Monterey he was 
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very ill. The boy who played at tam- 
ing a mutinous crew had to summon 
all his fighting spirit to contend with 
ill health, discouragement, and loneli- 
ness. He fought on, and did not give 
up his determination to write. 

Then, fortunately, things took a 
turn for the better. His health im- 
proved. Cheerful letters from home 
arrived with much-needed funds. He 
set to work writing once more, resolved 
that sooner or later his family should 
be proud of him. 

A great happiness came to Steven- 
son soon after this. He was married 
to Fanny Osbourne, an American 
whom he had met in France, ever a 
sympathetic, intelligent, and loving 
companion to him. A longing to see 
Edinburgh, beloved in spite of its bleak 
winds, resulted in a return to Scot- 
land. 

In England, southern France, Switz- 
erland, the United States, at length in 
the South Sea Islands, Stevenson 
sought for a climate that was adapted 
to him. Often he wrote propped up in 
bed, but never a hint of illness or com- 
plaint crept into his books. 

Stevenson never considered himself 
an invalid. Always he was quite as 
much a boy as his stepson, Lloyd Os- 
bourne, who became his chum, neither 
one ever growing too old for the games 
they played together. Their favorite 
game was played with lead soldiers in 
a dark, chilly attic, too low to allow 
even Lloyd to stand erect. With numb- 
ing fingers, they put their soldiers 
through maneuvers week after week. 

It was at Lloyd’s request for a 
“good story,” that . Stevenson wrote 
“Treasure Island,” his most famous 
tale of adventure. It began with the 
drawing of a map. Every night the 
author read his daily portion aloud, to 
the delight of the assembled family. 
Stevenson’s father, now very proud of 
his talented son, was as enthusiastic 
as Lloyd over the new story. Steven- 
son was astonished that this tale of 
the sea, written for a boy, should be 
read with enjoyment by grown-up boys 
all over the world. “Kidnapped” fol- 
lowed, and his famous tale, “The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” and many others. 

: Once, when asked why he wrote so 
often of rough men and of stirring ad- 
venture, Robert Louis Stevenson re- 
plied that he had always admired cour- 
age more than any other quality. Was 
not this friend of little children, this 
gentle, kindly man, who in the face of 
every difficulty kept steadily to his pur- 
pose of becoming a writer, himself as 
courageous as the boldest of the heroes 
in his stories? 

* Autuor’s Note: If you would like to 
know more of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
read “The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson 
for Boys and Girls,’ by Jacqueline M. 
Overton (Scribner.) 


Letters with a Purpose 
By Ruby J. Gibson 


I teach the four lower grades in a 
rural school. For letter writing I find 
this plan very helpful in obtaining 
good results. If there is some person 
who is ill or some “shut-in” among 
your acquaintances, motivate your lan- 
guage letter writing by having the 
children write to this person. The pu- 
pil may use his own ideas in the sec- 
end, third, and fourth grades. The 
first-grade children delight in copying 
a short letter from the blackboard. 

Along with the letters I send (or 
take, as the case may be) pictures 
drawn by the children. Every picture 
is different. The teacher will whisper 
to each child the topic. Every child 
puts forth his very best effort to make 
someone else happy. I have found the 
people who receive the letters very ap- 
preciative. Persons in_ sanitariums, 
especially, enjoy something new to 
while away lonesome hours. 


Mirth is God’s medicine, everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, 
moroseness, anxiety,—all the rust of 
life,—ought to be scoured off by the oil 
of mirth—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Page Seven has been a “Lucky Find” 
for thousands of teachers. “Nuff Sed.” 
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THOUSANDS OF TEACHER 





could not be forseen when 
the. Budget was passed. 
Hence, while the’ board 
would approve its purchase, 
there are no funds avail- 
able for a classroom pro- 
jector this year. 


S are facing this problem: Visual Instruction, 
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a new and invaluable classroom aid—successful—helpful—urged by educational 
authorities—BUT, its necessity unforeseen when the school appropriations 


were made. 
HERE IS YOUR SOLUTION. 


We will help you to obtain the standard 


BRAYCO PROJECTOR 


and 


BRAYCO FILM SERVICE 


by a simple method which increases their educational value 





without invading school funds 








Le 


THOUGH BUT A YEAR OLD, BRAYCO 
projectors in American Schools, 


is superseding the use of bulky, costly, glass slides. 








id 





is already accepted as standard among classroom 
It is the pioneer in still film projection, the new method which 


Simply designed, and easily operated, 


durable, adjustable, adapted for use in any classroom in the land, Brayco is now in use in thou- 
sands of schoolrooms. Its constantly increasing still film library, already the largest, is available to 


Brayco users, at a small fraction of the cost of glass slides. 


details concerning this marvelous service. 


THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS VISUAL SERVICE : 


We will gladly supply you with all 


Sign and mail this 


coupon at once. 


Date 








III UII Iasi cicasustosussexecsdassecssssdysovcnnccesnuesedsesnceatecsbecd 


How is your school lighted? 


Name 


PAGE COOPER CORPORATION, 
5 North Water Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please send me at once full information about Brayco, and tell me how we can 
obtain it, without cost to our schools, 





PNR coins sccoesadsssevntasiosmmnincetaiies 











Ruth Is Remade 


Ruth Allen was not what one would call good 


looking. Somehow, folks thought her slow, 
slow of thought, slow of action. 
Today however, Ruth was reborn. She ‘was 
good to look at and because she knew this, she 
had confidence in herself. She was far from 
slow of thought or of action. b i 
“Ruth you are lovely and lively today”, said 
Marion. “What has come over you? That gown 
is wonderful. It fits perfectly and the coloring 
is just right for your type. And you, yourself, 
are bright as a new dollar.” ; 
“It’s all in this dress. I love it. I feel like 
new in it. And think girls, I made it myself 
at a cost of only four dollars.” 
“Made it? What do you mean? 
didn’t make that dress.” 
“Yes. I designed and I made it myself. 
Otherwise, I could not afford to have it.” 
“Why Ruth, I didn’t know you could design 
and make dresses.” 


Surely you 


“T couldn't. But fortunately I read of a won- 


cerful school that comes right into your own 
home, so that during your spare moments you 
can learn how. It’s exceedingly fascinating to 
see the garments, made during the instruction, 
come into being before your eyes out of prac- 
tically nothing. And the joy of wearing them, 
knowing that you, yourself, created them. 
Why girls,’’ Ruth went on, “I can now have 
three beautiful perfectly fitted and specially de- 
siened dresses for the money I formerly paid 
for one. On this one dress alone, I saved sev~ 
eral times the cost of the instruction. 

“Over 21,000 women, including several hun- 
dred teachers, have taken this instruction. You 
girls ought to take it up. Why don't you? It 
is unnecessary to have sewing experience and 
you can give as much or as little time to the 


work as you like.’ 


Start in Business 
Many who have taken this training have op- 


ened Gown Parlors in their own, homes, or else- 
where, and because of their special training 
have quickly built up a most desirable clientele. 
Gown and Costume Designing and Creating is 
probably the best paying vocation now open to 
women and girls. 

Every girl or woman, 15 or over, should mail 
the coupon at once for Free Sample Lessons 


from this wonderful system. 


Cut the Coupon 


and mailit be-, 7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
fore turn-  @ Dept. G-602 
ing the » Rochester, N. Y. 
a Se  healaalaas ba es = 
age Send me FREE SAMPLE LES 
” oo SONS from the Learn-at-Hlome System 
#7 here checked, Tell me how to easily learn 
¢ to Design and mzke Gowns or Hats, 
4 © Gown Designing [J Millinery 


COC eee etme eee ereeeeeeeeeeeee sees 


| Name 


| BGGPOE co ccccccccccseccecreseecceececceses 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 
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: } THE COURTSHIP OF fe 
MILES STANDISH jf 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 
















Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


Annotated 
Classics and 
Supplementary 
Readers 


EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 











—_s. 








For Use in Upper Grades ond High Schools 


a series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


The notes 


are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches and 


questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
lines, (The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent_of the French comme, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
‘ Longfellow. 

Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George's address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane's ‘‘Why 
We Are Fighting Germany.”’ Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. | 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 


notes, questions, Paper 15c, Flexible 
Cloth 20c. 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, _oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc, Paper 18c, 


Flexible Cloth 24c, 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. 


Old tales_ retold for young people. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. , 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 
15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes_ and __ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Idylls of the King. No. 31, Tennyson. 


(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 


pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 240, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 


Contains map, biographical sketch, the 


reign and character of James V from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 


Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these fa- 

mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 


thias R. Heilig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
from the literary viewpoint. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Man bag a Country, The. No. 65. 


ale. 

Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 15c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and ge In- 


spirational Stories. No. , 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 


(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and _vo- 
cabulary, Paper 18¢, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 


Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloineqd Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 300. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 


Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and bibliography. | The most com- 
piste edition published for class study. 
edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 


Introduction and notes ~ | Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, incteding Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of_Sleepy Hol- 
low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 


Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, _Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper 16c, Flex- 


ible Cloth 20c. 


Some ae Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 


McFee. 
Description and stories. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 


Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 


Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. _ Illustrated. Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 


Lowell. 
Riographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se- 


lected. 
Biographical sketch and notes. Pa- 
per 165c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. ; 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Sunt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa, Paper. 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. : 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich, Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 


Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 240, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


Macbeth. No. 43. 


Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 


Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 











Why Girls and Boys Leave 
School 


(Continued from page 31) 


girl, was 7 years, 10 months; in a fifth 
grade, the oldest, a boy, was 16 years, 
10 months, the youngest, a boy, was 10 
years, 5 months; in a sixth grade, the 
oldest, a girl, was 16 years, 9 months, 
the youngest, a boy, was 11 years, 4 
months. 

In another system of schools recently 
surveyed, the number of overage pu- 
pils in the first grade averaged 51 per 
cent and‘in a second grade 57 per cent. 
The biennial survey of education for 
1918 reports an average of 26.5 per 
cent of retarded pupils in all elemen- 
tary schools in the United States. (El- 
ementary here refers to the first six 
grades.) 


PHYSICAL STATUS OF THE OVERAGE 
PUPIL 

_ Mental ability is not always a de- 
ciding factor in the overage pupil’s 
status in school. Some pupils are over- 
age for one reason and some for an- 
other, Many a child has some physical 
disability which is scarcely noticeable 
at home but which seriously retards 
his progress at school. A boy, for in- 
stance, who was slightly deaf was seat- 
ed at the back of the schoolroom and 
failed to hear distinctly what the 
teacher said. He was dubbed “stupid” 
and remained in the third grade for 
three years until his disability was dis- 
covered by a discerning teacher. A 
young girl failed to learn to read and 
after four years in school was found 
to be suffering from defective eyesight. 
Remedial measures were applied and 
the obstacle to her advancement was 
removed. 

Medical examinations at school have 
done much to save the physically af- 
flicted pupil from these humiliating ex- 
periences. Teachers are now more 
often trained to detect these disabilities 
than formerly. Health clinics are es- 
tablished in city schools where overage 
pupils may be taken for examination 
and corrective treatment. A _ special 
diet is arranged for any child not of 
normal weight and vitality. A visit- 
ing nurse watches over his curve of 
growth and advises with the parents in 
regard to a hygienic regimen for the 
child’s daily living. 


MENTAL STATUS OF THE OVERAGE PUPIL 


Along with the physical status of the 
child a record is also kept in many of 
our schools of his mental ability. 
Standards of accomplishment which 
have been set up by the examination 
of several thousand pupils are ap- 
plied to the achievement of the over- 
age pupil in reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling, and to the status of his gen- 
eral intelligence. For this purpose the 
psychological clinic is established in 
city school systems and in universities. 
A flying squadron of students from the 
University of Philadelphia is sent out 
to visit the city schools and to bring to 
the psychological clinic those pupils 
who are too far below the average to 
be longer retained in normal classes. 
One of the best diagnosticians with his 
able assistants presides at these exam- 
inations and often takes an active part 
in testing and measuring the overage 


pupil. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR OVERAGE PUPILS 


As has been already stated, special 
classes should be established for these 
pupils. Courses of study must be 
adapted to their more mature view of 
life, and yet must be extremely ele- 
mental in the study of language forms. 
Many opportunities should be given 
for expression, both oral and written. 
There should also be several periods a 
day for handwork—sewing and cook- 
ing for the girls and manual training 
for the boys; frequent use of the 
gymnasium and the out-of-door play- 
ground; organized groups for base- 
ball, football, and basket ball; oppor- 
tunity for dramatics and music; and 
attractive books and magazines to 
read. In fact, a generous amount of 


the things that the pupils like to do 
should be interspersed with the skill- 
ful presentation of those difficult aca- 
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demic tools that mystify and bewilder 
them. Give the overage girl and boy 
this school program and they will come 
to school early and stay late and wi! 
master the difficult technical studics 
because they enjoy the activities which 
are part of the school program, : 

The teacher of these pupils ncod- 
special mention because it is her pc;- 
sonality that can_ interest and hoid 
them in school. She needs a special 
compensation and a special training 
for her work. She needs a speciai 
skill in classroom management, a spirit 
of helpfulness and a sympathy and pa- 
tience beyond the need of other teach- 
ers in the grades, for upon her tact and 
resourcefulness depends the persistence 
of the overage pupil in school. 


N. E. A, Meeting 


(Continued from page 91) 


the public schools must prepare the fu- 
ture citizens of the republic is more 
complex to-day than ever before. Con- 
scious consideration of that complexity 
and of its significance is as important 
to the teacher as a knowledge of the 
laws of psychology.—F rank W. Ballou, 
Superintendent of Schools, Washing- 
ton; President of the Department of 
Superintendence. 





“TEACHER PARTICIPATION” FROM THE 
PRINCIPAL’S STANDPOINT 


The teaching world knows that the 
curriculum must be made entirely over 
to meet the needs of the life of to-day, 
to free the school from the useless 
clogs fastened there by the honest need 
or vain caprice of earlier days. There 
are chapters in many textbooks re- 
tained for fear of offending some one 
in authority, who is ready to die like 
the British soldiers at Concord Bridge 
—“to keep the past upon its throne.” 
There are outlived textbooks, beautiful 
in make-up, once useful enough, but 
whose sweet and tender juices, if such 
they ever had, have long since been 
hardened into wood. There are text- 
books that are hated on sight by those 
who live near enough to childhood to 
know its needs. How can any one but 
the teacher herself bestow the insight 
born of intimate understanding to the 
selection of textbooks? Surely the cur- 
riculum, with all its need of being 
razed to the ground and rebuilt in the 
light of the new knowledge of interest 
and primitive instincts, and the varia- 
tions between chronological and mental 
age, and play and self-direction, and 
sunshine and sleep, needs to be built 
out of the work of every teacher con- 
cerned, under the guidance of the wise 
superintendent and with the keenest 
discerning wisdom of the _ principal 
who knows that his best service will be 
but to clear the path of all obstruc- 
tions—Mary McSkimmon, Principal, 
Pierce School, Brookline, Mass.; Pres- 
ident of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for 1925-26. 


MorAL EDUCATION 


Two methods have- been suggested 
and tried in the teaching of morals in 
the schools:—one, the devotion of cer- 
tain periods to instruction, as in math- 
ematics, spelling or reading; the other, 
the drawing of its moral lesson from 
every subject, by inference rather than 
by direct approach. Both of these 
methods are dependent for results en- 
tirely upon the personality of the 
teacher, and for this reason, if for no 
other, the school should never expect 
to meet with the success in character 
building which it attains in other and 
more standardized courses. Moreover, 
since morality or character can be <e- 
veloped only by means of constant ¢x- 
ercise, the school, though it may make 
here a valuable contribution to this 
phase of education, cannot hope to 
achieve alone a satisfactory result. In 
moral education, as in health,—and the 
two are more closely linked together 
than the general public recognizes,— 
observation and practice are alike ¢s- 
sential. A child learns to be good by 
being good and by seeing goodness 1!!! 
others, not by. being told about goou- 
ness. If opportunity for exercise 10 
good habits is given only one twentiet! 
of his educational period, it is vain to 
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Begin the School Year Right 


Get 100% Benefit from NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS and Any Teaching Helps 
That You May Obtain in Combination With It— 


By Ordering Now 
—at the beginning of your year’s work, and thus having 
the use of these invaluable helps all through the school year. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


of Normal Instructor-Primary. Plans is assured to all who 
order promptly. It is of great importance to teachers that 
they have the magazine for the full year beginning with 
September and the best way to insure this is to send your 
subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


Pay Later If More Convenient 


We are very desirous of co-operating with all teachers 
who wish to order now and who would find it more conven- 
ient to send remittance later. Use the order blank below. 
Make your order to cover Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and all the helps offered in combination with it that you are 
likely to need during the year. Your order will be filled 
promptly and you need not pay until October 15th. 

We strongly urge all teachers to avail themselves of this credit privi- 
lege and thus have the magazines and helps to use during the entire year. 
Furthermore, by taking advantage of the special combination prices 
quoted below, a substantial saving will be effected as compared with 
ordering items separately later. 


You Can Get These Helps at Special Reduced Prices 
In Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


THE PATHFINDER (See description on page 24).. $1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for oniy 75 cents additional, or $2. 75. 


INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES (See description on page 94) 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3. 20. 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES (See description on pages 24 and 100) 4 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3. 20. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See description on page 24). SL a eR 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 “additional, or $3.20. 





- 1.50 


EVERY DAY PLANS (See description on pages 24 and 96)... _ 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See description on page 24)_. _ 1.75 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.40 additional, “or ‘$3.40. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See description on pages 24 and 96) 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
HOW I DID IT (See description on page 24)-_- . 1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only “80 “cents “additional, or $2. 80. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See description on page 24). 1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, BOOK I (See description, pages 24and 100) 1.00 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 


POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, BOOK II (See description, pages 24and 100) 1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 80 cents additional, or $2.80. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR (See description on page 24)_. _ .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents “additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See description on page 24) .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK II (See description on page 24) .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK I (See description on page 24)... .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK II(See description on page 24) 60 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2. 50. 


LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See description on page 24)... .60 
Order with Normal Ins‘ructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2. 50. 


USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW—CASH OR CREDIT 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (xtert:22,92¢*) 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


A  , 


ew This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


. A. Owen Publishing Co.,} Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
F Mall to Nearest Office) { Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 

Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired. } 
{] The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
{] Instructor Picture Studies, $1.20 additional [| Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. addit. 
[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional fr] Peems Teachers Ask For, Bk. II, 80 cts. addit. 


; [] The Schoo] Year, 50 cents additional 
a me Ga ee uaa , [J Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
‘oiled hs . [J Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
[J Seeley’s Question Book, $1.40 additional [] Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
(J The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional [7 Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cents additional 
{] How I Did It, 80 cents additional [] Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 





The total amount of the above order is $ 


which | {C1 I am enclosing herewith. 
1 O11 agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1925. 


) [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to 
js indicate your preference as to payment.] 





Name 
Post Office 
Street or R. F. D. 
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of his school career.— Mrs. A. 


gress of Parents and Teachers. 


RELIGIOUS “PUGILISTS” AND PROPHETS 


Warfare, even in defense of a 
righteous cause, is a spiritually de- 
structive process; and this applies to 
theological as well as to military war- 
fare. The man in the street does not 
indulge in nice discriminaticn. He 
does not realize that the majority of 
ministers and laymen are not inter- 
ested in this ill-advised and ill-man- 
nered boxing bout of the dogmatists, 
but are devoting their energy to just 
the things in which he is interested— 
the mystery and the mastery of life. 

Unfortunately the man in the street 
is likely to form his opinion of the 
churches more from their theological 
disputes than from their spiritual min- 
istries. In a day of resurgent doc- 
trinalism, the religious pugilist claims 
more attention than the religious proph- 
et. But, under this carnival of theolog- 
ical pugilism, there is a vast and virile 
religious realism that will, in time, 
make a fundamental contribution to 
our literature of hope, a contribution 
that may, indeed, bind all the other 
contributions together into a spiritual 
unity. I do not want to be understood 
as suggesting that either religion or 
science should dispense with doctrine. 
Both must, from time to time, garner 
their findings in statements upon which 
humanity can act.—Glenn Frank, Ed- 
itor, “The Century”; President-elect of 
the University of Wisconsin. 





“CULTURE AND Brass TACKS” 


The great prayer for America is 
that in its concern with the material it 
shall not permit itself to fancy that 
the hammering of brass tacks, even 
where most efficiently effected under 
the direction of great captains of in- 
dustry, is the whole thing. We need, 
for the highest realization of the aims 
of democracy, to maintain as even a 
balance as may be possible between 
cultural forces and the production of 
implements of brass and wood. “The 
spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord,” and it is to be hoped that the 
spiritual flame in America will not 
falter and grow dim, but become more 
and more luminous as an expression of 
the aspirations and endeavors of a peo- 
ple so blessed as we are in advantage 
and opportunity. 

The number of those who do truly 
value our liberty and who do rightly 
understand the genesis, the history and 
the aim of our institutions must be 
vastly augmented to preserve the ark 
of God’s covenant with man inviolate 
in the great tabernacle of liberty. And 
if there is a failure somewhere in our 
educational processes to meet this first 
great responsibility of education in a 
republic,—then in the inculeation of 
the truest ideals of civic duty the re- 
sponsibility must be met. Where, as 
is now the case, only half the total 
electorate find it convenient to vote, 
something is wrong that must be rem- 
edied.— Meredith Nicholson. 





“STEADY AS SHE GOES” 


When the whole matter is thought 
out, as the architects of our system 
thought it out when they produced 
that masterpiece of government called 
the American Constitution, it will be 
found that their creation is the wisest 
plan of orderly freedom ever devised 
by the sagacity and prevision of man. 
Until some genius in government ap- 
pears with greater wisdom, more 
knowledge and broader vision than 
they, let us maintain American insti- 
tutions unimpaired—all American in- 
stitutions, not merely some American 
institutions. Let us keep unshaken 
faith in the sober second thought of the 
people, rather than depend upon first 
and fleeting popular impulses. Let us 
not abandon that rock of our safety 
and salvation, the ultimate majority, 
the final judgment of the American 
nation. 

When at sea the most reassuring 
command that ever comes from the 
bridge is “Steady as she goes.” Whether 
in storm or calm, those words mean 
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provides 
a real lesson 


CEREALS are an economical 


source of fuel. Every cookery 
teacher will want her pupils 
to understand their many uses 
from the point of view of nu- 
trition, economy and variety. 

Kellogg's cereals are valu- 
able energy foods for every- 
one. They furnish the fuel 
necessary for active bodies, 
so full of life when in good 
physical condition, but so 
dull and laggard when not 
well fed. 


In addition, the Kellogg 
Company offers a series of 
pamphlets on conditions of 
Overweight, Underweight, 
Anemia and Constipation in a 
form suitable for health project 
work. They also contain meal 
suggestions which will be use- 
ful in the homes of the pupils. 

Pamphlets and exhibits 
showing the process of the 
manufacture of Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes, Krumbles and 
ALL-BRAN have been prepared 
for distribution. 


Send for your supply of this 
material, 
| KELLOGG COMPANY NI-9 


| Battle Creek, Michigan 
Home Economics Department 


Please send me .......:000 copies of the { 
following pamphlets— 


| 
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The Kellogg cereals — Corn 
Flakes, Pep, Krumbles and ALL- 
BRAN—are famous for their flavor. 
The Kellogg ‘‘kitchens’” prepare 
breakfast for over a million families 
daily. 
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Outline Books and Other 
Helps for Teachers 


Outline Studies in United States 
History 

By Regina I. Zimmerman, Instructor of His- 
tory, Austin High School, Chicago. These out- 
lines are for use in grammar grades and junior 
high schools and are intended first as a guide to 
an organized study of the material in the class 
textbook, with emphasis on the causal relation 
of facts, and second to provide information 
often omitted from a general text. The treat- 
ment, in ten parts, begins ‘with ‘Factors In- 
fluencing the Dawn of American History,” and 
concludes with ‘‘Modern Problems.” 

“Aids to Study” given at the end of each 
chapter include: Problem Questions, Topics for 
Report, Lists of Important Dates and Person- 
ages, Maps to Make, General and Topical Refer- 
ences, Source Articles, Additional Reading Re- 
ferences and References for Children. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines in United States History 


A book of 150 pages by Elmer S. Landes, con- 
taining a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 
Questions and Answers in U. S. History and 
Civil Government; also a brief History of Poli- 
tical Parties, together with tables, nicknames, 
etc. It is a book that both teacher and student 
can use advantageously in class work and es- 
pecially in preparing for examination. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





Good English Plans and Programs 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor. Furnishes 
a variety of material—entertainment, games, 
poster suggestions, and plans successfully car- 
ried out by many teachers in Better Speech 
campaigns. While this book is designed pri- 
marily to offer teachers suggestions and help 
for use in the observance of good English 
Week, it is of equal value throughout the 
year in the teaching of English. 

Papers covers. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


An Outline of English and American 
Literature 


A book by John E. McKean that will help 
student and teacher alike to a mastery of Eng- 
lish and American literature. A complete out- 
line from Beowulf in England and Increase 
Mather in America to the modern writers. It 
may be used with any textbook, or with no text, 
as a guide for library study. A splendid help 
for rapid reviews preparatory to examinations 
and in planning lessons for classes. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography 


One of the most practical and helpful Manuals 
on Geography ever published, It is by Inez N 
McFee and contains Outlines and Class Plans, 
Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, 
Readings, Valuable References, Devices and Re- 
creations, Subjects for Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great fund of information not 
to be found in any one textbook on geography. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Practical Outlines in Physiology 


Everyday Hygiene and Physiology adapted to 
modern teaching and modern life by John E. 
McKean. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it. 
No padding; nothing essential omitted. Modern, 
scientific data bearing upon the human body. 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the 
examination for a higher grade certificate. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


New Practical Orthography 


By Elmer S. Landes. A practical work for 
the upper grammar grades and the lower grades 
in the high school. Clear definitions are given 
on Accent, Articulation, Vowels, Consonants, 
Syllables, Prefixes, Suffixes, Homonyms, Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, Rules for Punctuation, ete. 
In addition, a list of One Hundred Questions 
and Answers, such as are used in examinations. 
Highly useful in class work. 

Paper covers. Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines in Agriculture 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


that all is well and that the course of 
the ship is true. Be that our comfort 
and our guide to-day. Amid the clam- 
or of impatient passengers who would 
remove esesential parts of the engine, 
tear this plate of steel and that beam 
of iron from the body of the vessel and 
alter its course into troubled -waters, 


' let us heed the voice inspired by those 


who designed and built our ship of 
state and charted for us the seas—the 
voice which gives to the crew again 
that ancient order of security and well- 
being, “Steady as she goes.”—Albert 
J. Beveridge. 


Duty oF RURAL EDUCATORS 


Rural educators know how to pro- 
vide just as good schools in rural com- 
munities as can be provided in urban 
communities whenever adequate finan- 
cial support is available. Farmers have 
no way to get money except out of 
their crops. They cannot. get money 
out of their crops until they cease in- 
dividual dumping and begin group 
marketing. The Department of Rural 
Education believes it is the business of 
rural educators to prepare farmer 
people to make a success of their mar- 
keting of farm products. It believes 
that after the farmer has made a suc- 
cess of marketing he will be able to 
support adequate schools for his chil- 
dren, adequate churches for them, and 
that’ he will be able to provide for his 
people as much culture as urban com- 
munities provide.— Macy Campbell, 
Iowa State Teachers College; Presi- 
dent of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 


KINDERGARTEN AND HOME 


Our final objective, whether in the 
realm of the social, health or moral 
situations, music, art, literature or 
number, is, and must be, the changed 
child,—the child whose habits and at- 
titudes, whose thoughts and feelings, 
whose ideals and appreciations have 
been altered for the better, and made 
permanent in improved technique, con- 
duct or behavior. When education is 
viewed from this angle, the curricu- 
lum will include all the responses made 
by the child from the moment he en- 
ters until he leaves our care. Nay 
more, we will help parents to build a 
curriculum for the home, where the 
mother or father is responsible—the 
home reporting progress to the school, 
the school reporting progress to the 
home. The two learning situations in 
which the young child lives, moves 
and has his being, are the home and 
the school. The teachers in these two 
situations are the kindergartner and 
the parents. Until these two teachers 
unite in making the learning process 
continuous in both situations, behavior 
and conduct cannot develop into habit, 
and habit into character, disposition 
personality and citizenship, which will 
make the world a happier place for 
self and society—Patty Smith Hill, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 








A new book for Elementary and High School 
by Lester S. Ivins, The outlined work for the 
elementary schools is classified by seasons— 
Autumn, Winter, Spring. The general subject 
for Grades 1 to 6 is Nature Study-Agriculture ; 
for grades 7 and 8, Elementary Agriculture. 
In connection with the latter, exhibits, experi- 
ments, clubs, gardens, ete., are discussed as 
means of promoting interest. The High School 
material covers: Introductory Science and 
Crop Production; Animal Husbandry, Dairying 
and Poultry, Soil Fertility, Rural Economies, 
Farm Shop Work. A number of worth-while 
projects are suggested, and a classified biblio~ 
graphy is given. 

Heavy paper covers. Price 60c, postpaid. 


Sanders’ Opening Exercises for Schools 


A good beginning of each day will be assured 
by the use of bright, snappy opening exercises 
such as are found in this book by Thomas E. 
Sanders. It will help to decrease tardiness, to 
secure and retain interest and attention, to de- 
velop the spirit of good fellowship, to maintain 
order and decorum and to insure a day of cheer- 
fulness and profit for teacher and pupils. 

The purpose of Sanders’ Opening Exercises 
for Schools is to suggest variations for these 
periods and to provide material for them. It is 
a treasury of plans, suggestions, stories, songs, 
poems and memory gems. There are nearly fifty 
complete stories as well as several hundred other 
selections, in fact enough for the entire year. 

111 pages. Paper covers. Price 35c, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Naskville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 








For 200 Note Sheets, 
100 Envelopes (postpaid) 


0 
| Your nam and address nesated in Sark blue on none 
hite , sheets 6x7 inches, envelopes prin on 
flap. Makes Ideal Gift. Send $1.00 


WOOLVERTON’S. Dept. NI, Cedar Falls, lowa. 





We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story. 


REMNANTS 665 
Yd. 





Beautiful assortm 
Tricotines and Suitings at less thes 


wholesale prices. All newest colors. 
aes Complete Sulit er Dress. 






MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
Save money. Make your own clothes. These mill remnan' 
save you up to $1.60 a yard. WRITE FOR FREE LIST. 

Textile Products Co., Dept..300 Kansas City, Me. 





oN 
©" Guaranteed 
For \0 Years 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








Ambitious ‘Author — Hurrah! Five 


dollars for my latest story! Friend— 
Who from? Author — The express 
company. They: lost it! 

Aunt Jane (to Bobby, who has had 
a fall)—Oh, I wouldn’t cry, Bobby. 
Bobby—Of course you wouldn’t; and I 
wouldn’t cry if you fell down. 


“Charley and his girl kissed and 
made up last night.” “But, judging 
from Charley’s personal appearance 
after the osculation, one would think 
she made up first.” 


. Little Bertie—Dad, can you sign 
your name with your eyes shut? His 
Dad—Certainly. Little Bertie—Well, 
then, shut your eyes and sign my re- 
port card. 

Lawyer — What? Ten thousand a 
year to. your wife if she marries again, 
and only 5,000 if she doesn’t? That is 


unusual. Client—Yes, but, you see, 
I think of my successor. He deserves 
extra! 


Little Bobbie was traveling in a 
Pullman car for the first time. He 
awoke during the night. “Do you 
know where you are?” asked the moth- 
er. “Sure I do,” answered the young 
traveler. “I’m in the top drawer.” 


A Scotch wife nagged and nagged 
her husband until the poor fellow died. 
Then. she was sorry, very sorry, so she 
erected a fine stone over his grave on 
which she had carved the following in- 
scription: “Rest in peace until I join 
you.’ 


“Are you the plumber?” “Yes, 
mum.” “Well, see you exercise care 
when doing your work. All my floors 
are highly polished and in perfect con- 
dition.” “Oh, don’t worry about me 
slippin’, mum, I’ve got nails in me 
boots!” 


A little girl ran into the house cry- 
ing bitterly, and her mother asked her 
what was the matter. “Billy has brok- 
en my dolly,” she sobbed. “How did 
he break it?” asked her mother. “I 
hit him on the head with it,” was the 
answer. 


A teacher who was trying to in- 
struct her class about the mysteries of 
addition and_ subtraction, explained 
that one cannot subtract or add unless 
the numbers are of the same denom- 
ination, when a little girl said: “Teach- 
er, can’t you take six peaches from 
four trees?” 


A lady stopping at a hotel in Cali- 
fornia rang the bell the first morning 
of her arrival and was very much sur- 
prised when a Japanese boy opened the 
door and came in. “I pushed the button 
three times for a maid,” she said stern- 
ly, as she dived under the covers. 
“Yes,” the little fellow replied, “me 
she.” 


A youth seated himself in a dentist’s 
chair. He wore a wonderful shirt of 
striped silk and an even more wonder- 
ful checked suit. He had the vacant 
stare that goes with both. “I’m afraid 
to give him gas,” the dentist said 
to his assistant. “Why?” asked the 
assistant. “Well,” said the dentist, 
“how shall I know when he is uncon- 
scious?” 
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“Well, how is your son getting al 
with his studies to bea doctor?” “Ver 
well, thank you; he can already cure 


“very small children.” 


A Scotchman got a position in 4 
large commercial house in London; » 
friend meeting him shortly afterward 
asked: “Well, how are you liking Enc- 
land?” “All right,” he replied. “But 
how do you like the English?” “Qj, 
weel,” said the Scot. “I have na’ mot 
mony of the English yet. Ye see 3’ 
my dealings are’ wi’ the heads o’ the 
departments.” 


“Do you know,” beamed the lecturer 
to his class, “as I came into the room 
this morning I read a single word 
printed on the door, without which not 
one of you could dream of success in 
the scientific world?” “Pull!” shouted 
the class in unison; and the instructor 
knew that he had taken his motto from 
the wrong side of the door. 


Little George went with his father 
to see a young colt. He patted the 
colt’s head and made quite a fuss over 
it until the owner told him to be care- 
ful that the colt did not turn around 
and kick him. When he returned home 
his mother asked him about the colt. 
“I like him pretty well,” was the reply. 
“He’s very tame in front, but he’s 
awful wild behind.” 


A Scottish farmer, being elected to 
the school board, visited the village 
school and tested the intelligence of 
the class by the question: “Now, boys, 
can you tell me what naething is?” 
After a moment's silence a small boy 
in a back seat rose. It’s what ye gi’d 
me the other day for holding yer 
horse.” 


The teacher was instructing the 
class in the rudiments of the English 
language. “John,” she said, “make a 
sentence using the word ‘indisposi- 
tion.” John, who was evidently of a 
pugilistic turn of mind, assumed an 
aggressive pose, and announced, “When 
yous want to fight, you stands in dis 
position.” - 


It was a Pike County woman who in- 
dited a note to the teacher concerning 
the punishment of her young hopeful. 
The note ran thus: “Dear Miss : 
You rite me about whippin’ Sammy. I 
hereby give you permission to beat 
him up any time it is necessary to learn 
his lesson. He is just like his father— 
you have to learn him with a club. 
Pound nolege into him. I want him to 
get it and don’t pay no attention what 
his father says—I’ll handle him.” 


John Simpson was carrying ammu- 
nition up a muddy trench to the boys 
who were trying to deliver it at the 
Kaiser’s home address, and being of 
unbleached distinction and witty, he 
decided that he would ascertain if the 
records were clear in his case, since he 
was carrying on his back about two 
hundred pounds of shells at each trip. 
He turned to his sergeant as_ he 
passed him enroute to the front lines 
and said: “’Scuse me, sergeant, but 
how is you got my name down dere on 
dat rostrum?” “John Simpson,” re- 
plied the sergeant; “ain’t that correct?” 
“Yas suh, dat sho is right, but I “lowed 
maybe you done made a big mistake 
and put hit down Samson ’stead 0 
Simpson.” 











a postcard will do. 


New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new 
catalogue which fully describes all of our publications and gives 
LIBERAL COMBINATION PRICES on many helps of inestimable 
value to teachers in their daily work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers 
and schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; 
Also send the names and addresses of any of 
your teacher friends who would like to receive catalogues. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
(Address Nearest Office) ; 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 
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